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No Chance Held 
For Summit Meet 
Before Spring — 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—Washington officials said 
Saturday Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev would 
fail in his newest plea for an East-West summit meet- 


ing this year. 

Khrushchev's belated attempt 
to seize the diplomatic initiative 
on the matter of timing would 
fail, they said, because of 
French President Charles de 
Gaulle’s move into the thick of 
the negotiations, 


Meanwhile, diplomatic talks 
for a Western summit meeting 
in Paris were in their last 
Stages, with an announcement 
expected soon that De Gaulle, 
President Dwight D. Elisen- 
hower, British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and West 
German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer will meet early in 
December. 

This meeting, together with 
the still unscheduled but con- 
firmed visit by Khrushchev to 
France, was seen as forcing 
the other world leaders to give 
in to De Gaulle’s proposal for a 
spring summit conference with 

hrushchev. 

Eisenhower's 
with the opening of Congress 
will make him unavailable for 
an East-West conference be- 
tween mid-December and mid- 
February. However, officials 
said, they did not think it was 
impossible that De Gaulle might 
not agree to the meeting as 
early as the last week in Feb- 
ruary. 

The British, who had led the 
drive for an early meeting with 
Khrushchev, were thus some- 
what isolated, with the U.S. sup- 
porting De Gaulle. 

American officials saw two 
successive statements issued by 
the Soviet Government news 
agency Tass urging the meet- 
ing as soon as possible as a 
typical move by the Kremlin to 
drive a wedge between the 
Western allies. But they think 
it was too late to be effective, 


K’chev Visit 
MOSCOW (UPI) — Authorita- 
tive diplomatic sources indicated 
Saturday that Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev’'s visit to France is 
unlikely to occur before the end 
of this year. 


The date and program are still 
under negotiation and in view 
of the just-announced agree- 
ment, it will take some time to 
arrange the visit to fit both 
Khrushchev’s and President 
Charles de Gaulle’s schedules, 
the sources said. 

It was also believed here that 
some time must be taken on 
consultation of allied powers as 
was done before Khrushchev's 
visit to America, 


North Korea’s Nam 
Relieved of Post 


By The Associated Press 


Radio Peiping yesterday said 
North Korean Foreign Minister 
Nam Il has been relieved of his 

st. 

The radio in a _ broadcast 
heard in Tokyo said Foreign 
Vice Minister Pak Sung Chul 
will succeed Nam I). 

Nam is also Vice Premier of 
North Korea, 

The radio, however, did not 
give reasons why Nam was re- 
lieved of his portfolio. 

Nam represented North Ko- 
rea at the truce talks at Pan- 
munjom which later reached 
an agreement in 1953. During 
the armistice talks he was 
stern and unsmiling. 

Nam, who was born in Asia- 
tic Russia in 1914, was appoint- 
ed Foreign Minister in 1953 
right after the Korean armistice 
agreement. 

He was also named Vice Pre- 
mier in Sept, 1957. 


U.S. Negotiators 
Resume Steel Talk 


PITTSBURGH (UPI)—Union 
and management negotiators, 
trying to hammer out a settle- 
ment of the 102-day steel strike, 
met for two hours and 30 min- 
utes Saturday and scheduled 
another session Sunday. 

_ Sunday’s talks will convene 
at 2 p.m. (4 a.m. Monday JST). 

When Saturday's session 
broke up, R. Conrad Cooper, 
chief bargainer for the manage- 
ment team, made a brief state- 
ment on behalf of the industry 
and the union. 


preoccupation | J 


India Reports 
New Border 
Violations 


NEW DELHI (UPI)—Uncon- 
firmed reports reaching here 
Sunday said that Communist 
Chinese troops have occupied 
two more areas in traditionally 
Indian East Ladhak. 

Seventeen Indian patrolmen 
were killed last Wednesday by 
Chinese bullets at Ladhak, and 
Sunday's reports said that the 


tions on Gunsa pasture and at 
Amtogar Salt Lake. 

Indian sources could not con- 
firm these reports, but said that 
Chinese troops still are in Long- 


harial Nehru was conferring 
with military experts and his 
Cabinet on steps to be taken to 
halt Chinese incursions into In- 
dian territory. India has rush- 
ed reinforcements to its troops 
in the area, which is 48 miles 
Inside the traditional border. 
Communist China insists that 
this now should be regarded as 
Chinese territory. 


Red China Warned 


lan, Indian Communist 
deputy leader in Parliament, in 
a statement at Trichur in Ke- 
rala State said Saturday night 
if incidents like the recent La- 
dakh one continued “China will 
be losing completely the friend- 
ship of the great Indian peo 


ple.” 
Describing this as “shock- 
ing,” Gopalan continued the 


“question is whether this kind 
of thing will be allowed to con- 
tinue.” 

Gopalan called for immediate 
cessation of such activities by 
China whom he urged to start 
negotiations with India. 

Meanwhile, Communist sourc- 
es said that the party attached 
the greatest importance to 
keeping the people in north In- 
dia—those closest to Indian ter- 
ritory entered by the Chinese— 
in a “balanced” frame of mind. 

Top-ranking Communist lead- 
ers, notwithstanding their pre- 
vious commitments in Kerala 
State for intense electioneering 
work, are scheduled to tour In- 
dia’s northeastern border areas. 

Ex-Chief Minister of Kerala 
E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad 
has been urgently summoned to 
do this job and he flew to Cal- 
cutta Saturday night for two 
weeks of touring Tripura, Oris- 
sa, Bihar and Utterpradesh 
States. 


K’chev Back Home 
From Romania 


LONDON (AP) — Nikita 
Khrushchev Sunday returned to 
Moscow from a surprise six-day 
visit to Romania, 

Radio Moscow said he had 
been on vacation in the Roman- 
ian Republic and his visit was 
unofficial. 


The Soviet radio had not 
previously reported Khrush- 
chev’s absence from his cap- 
ital. 


The broadcast said Khrush- 
chev had visited several Ro- 
manian towns and villages ac- 
companied by Romanian party 
leader Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, 
Premier Chivu Stoica d Pres- 
ident lon Gheorghe Maurer. 

Dinner was given in Khrush- 
chev’s honor by the Romanian 
Communist leaders Saturday 
and “cordial and friendly dis- 
cussions” were held during that 
gathering. 

The broadcast disclosed no 
other details. 


Shah of Iran Making 


State Visit to Jordan 


AMMAN ({AP)—The Shah of 
Iran's state visit to Jordan will 
begin Nov. 2, it was officially 


announced by the royal palace 
Saturday. The Shah will leave 
Jordan Nov. 7. 


Donations Received 


Oct. 25 (as of 4 p.m.) 


Mrs, Anne M. Bu- 
chanan (Santa 


Cruz, Calif.) ....¥ 3,600 
Mr. & Mrs. wit 

Klippensteen (To- 

ROE | cess cadbeone 7,200 
Anonymous ........ 10,000 
Dr. Manfredi Oxilia 

Central Manager, 

Riunitone Adriatica 

10,000 


di Sicurta, Milano 
Gee Kiwi 


Flood Donations 


The Japan Times is accept- 
ing donations for the victims 
of Typhoon Ise Bay. All dona- 
tions are being forwarded to 
the Japan Red Cross. Checks 
may be made out to Flood 


Relief—The Japan Times, 


u. 
India’s Prime Minister Jawa-. 


’ 


| 
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Chinese now have taken posi- | 


CubansUrged | 


To Support 
Castro Gov't 
At Big Rally 


HAVANA (AP)—Labor and 
the press called Saturday for a 
vast outpouring of Cubans Mon- 
day at Fidel Castro's rally to 
show support for his regime in 
the face of rising opposition. 
U.S. officials expect the turnout 
to explode into a massive anti- 
American rally. 

New leaflet raids by night- 
fiving planes and a predawn 
roundup of 40 persons suspect- 
ed of plotting against the Pre- 
mier kept the counter-revolu- 
tionary pot boiling. 

The Cuban Confederation of 
«bor ordered all members to 
quit work at noon Monday and 
turn out a million strong at the 
Presidential Palace in a show 
of solidarity for Castro, 

The popular Socialist (Com- 
munist) Party issued a mani- 
festo urging all Cubans to at- 
tend the rally to “protest at- 
tacks of military aviation from 
the United States against Cuba.” 

Most official Cuban indigna- 
tion is directed at failure of the 
United States to control the 
flight of anti-Castro planes from 
Florida. Some Cubans accused 
unnamed U.S. officials of joining 
anti-Castro exiles in a campaign 
to embarrass the 10-month-old 
revolutionary regime. 

Police struck before dawn in 
picking up 40 Cubans they said 
were suspected of planning new 
violence against Castro's gov- 
ernment. Among those detain- 


ed were a number of former sol- 
diers who served under ousted, 
dictator Fulgencio Batista, | 
authorities said. | 

Meanwhile, Minister of State | 
Raul Roa said Saturday the Cu- 


ban Government has asked the 


MADRAS (AP)—A. K. Gopa- | 
Party | 


Daylight Saving Time 


United States for .the provi- 
sional arrest of Pedro Luis Diaz | 
Lanz, former commander of the 
Cuban air forte. 

Cuba has charged that Diaz 
Lanz, who now is in Florida 
after fleeting Cuba, has led 
anti-Castro plane flights over 
Cuban territory. 

In Miami, where he {s tn sec- 
lusion, Diez Lanz declared. that 
Fidel Castro is the man who 
should be arrested. 

“The Cuban Government 
should arrest Castro as a traitor 
oe revolution,” Diaz Lanz 
said. 


Anti-Castro Sheets 

MIAMI, Fla. (AP)—Leaflets 
attacking Fidel Castro’s Govern- 
ment were distributed in down- 
town Miami Saturday night. 

The sheets, printed in Engiish, 
said Jesus Uribelarrea Milian, 
whose body was found floating 
naked in the Atlantic off Fort 
Lauderdale Oct. 5, “was per- 
secuted by the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Fidel Castro. We 
demand an investigation of this 
case.” 

The leaflets were signed by 
“La Demajagua, Organizacion 
Democratica Cubana.” Dema- 
jagua is the name of a Cuban 
ranch from which anti-Spanish 
rebels operated in 1868. 

Uribelarrea was listed as a 
drowning victim by Broward 
County officials who said there 
were no marks on his. body. He 
once chauffeured Dr. Fernando 
Del Busto, former attorney for 
the ousted Cuban dictator, Ful- 
gencio Batista. 


Katayama Leaves 
Canton for Home 


HONGKONG (Kyodo)—Tetsu 
Katayama, former Prime Minis- 
ter who led-a Socialist mission 
to Peiping, arrived here from 
Canton Sunday en route home 
and said that several cultural | 
missions might be sent from 
Japan to Peiping in the near 
future. 

Katayama and his group left 
Japan Sept. 25, to attend Com- 
munist China’s celebration of. 
its 10th anniversary on Oct. 1, 

The former Prime Minister 
said the Communist Chinese 
have agreed to receive a Japa- 
nese mission to Peiping in 
March for a joint study on 
simplification of Chinese char- 
acter. 

Katayama said that other cul- 
tural missions might also be 
sent from Japan in the. near 
future and that an exhibition 
of Communist Chinese postage 
stamps would take place short- 
ly in Tokyo. 

“However,” Katayama _§ said, 
“for the time being, such cul- 
tural exchange will continue to 
be one-way traffic as Communist 
China considers such move a 
concession to Japan.” 

Commenting on the controver- 
sial revision of the Japan-U.S, 
Security Treaty, he said that if 
the Kishi Government succeed- 
ed in revising the pact “it will 
invite a serious situation be- 
tween Japan and the Com- 
munist China.” 


In U.S. Comes to End 


NEW YORK (AP)—Millions 
of Americans, mostly in the 
northeast, had an extra hour of 
sleep Saturday night as day- 
light saving time reverted to | 
standard. ‘ 
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Kishi to Call 


For Stronger 


Free West 


; 


Prime Minister Nobusuke Ki- 


4 | shi, in his general policy speech 


| "|| before both Houses of the Diet 


nipata” 


kers Union 


(NRWU) stand in line below the speaker's seat to deliver greet- 
ings to the 500 delegates here to attend the union's 53rd plenary 


meeting. 


Yaesuguchi, Tokyo, yesterday morning. 


It opened at the NRWU headquarters building in 


The NRWU, a leading 


member of the General Council of Japan Trade Unions (So- 
hyo), will discuss strategy for its opposition to the revision of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty and labor streamlining drives 


in various industries. 


The two-day meeting is expected to be 


the scene of a heated debate between the union's leftist-orient- 


ed leadership and a right-wing 
the Socialist Party. 


group over the recent split in 


Hot Debate Seen 


Diet Opens Today 
For 50-Day Session 


The disaster relief budget, Japan-South Vietnam reparations 
agreement and measures to cope with the coal industry slump will 
be the main subjects for discussion during the extraordinary 


Diet opening today. 


Observers said that these three problems would cause a fierce | 


Diet Seats 
The 33rd extraordinary Diet | 
session will open today with 


this new distribution of seats: 


Upper Lower 
House House 
gan sd right-wing 
144 | Shilo and his followers. 


Liberal-Democrats 137 


Socialists ......., 72 

Socialist Club .,.. 12 21 
Independents .,.. 16 2 
Communists ..,.., 4 i 
Ryokufukai eentee 10 . 
Vacancies 4.6.6.5 it 


Nishio Group 
Organizes 
Diet Body 


Suehiro Nishio and 32 other 
right-wing Socialist Dietmen 
yesterday formally resigned 
from the Japan Socialist Party. 


They promptly. notified the 
Diet secretariat of the formation 
of a new “political working 
body, the Shakai Kurabu (So- 
cialist Club), within the Diet. 


The new Socialist group an- 
nounced the policy for their 
Diet activities which does not 
differ significantly from that of 
the Socialist Party, especially 
on such key issues as the revi- 
sion of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty and the _ reparations 
agreement with South Vietnam. 

However the new body is ex- 

ted to cause subtle changes 
in the balance of power within 
the Diet and may help lessen 
the intensity of conflicts. 


Meanwhile, Socialist Party 
Secretary General Inejiro Asa- 
numa denounced the Nishio 
group’s action as “ajding the 
conservative camp.” 

In a statement issued imme- 
diately after accepting the se- 
cession notices, Asanuma said 
that the Nishio group had no 
reason to leave the party since 


the right-wingers’ position had 
been fully accomodated in the 
party's present policy program. 


verbal battle between the Gov- 
ernment and Opposition parties 
during the 50-day session. 


The Government, however, 
holds a rather optimistic out- 
look over the current Diet 
because the Socialists have iost 
much of their strength through 
the bolting from the party of 
leader Suehiro NIl- 


The Finance Ministry has 
earmarked ¥58,900 million main- 
ly for the rehabilitation of flood 
damage and for the relief of ty- 

1% @offerers In Nagoya and 
otter G@istricts. The amount, 
however, falls far short of re- 
quests made by the Liberal- 
Democrats and the Socialists, 


The ruling party is seeking 
an amount equal to that dis- 
bursed for the same purpose in 
1953, While the Socialists are 
demanding ¥100,000 million. 

According to informed 
sources, the Government hopes 
to* have the supplementary 
budget bill passed by the Diet 
by mid-November so that the 
ruling party winking Diet its 


efforts on winging Diet ap- 
proval of the uth Vietnam 
reparations agreement. The 


agreement was signed last May. 

The Socialists are expected to 
object strongly to the repara- 
tions agreement signed with 
South Vietnam. The Nishio 
group is expected to join hands 
with the Socialists in blocking 
ratification of the agreement. 


Whether the Socialists will 
waJk out of the Diet on the Viet- 
nam reparations issue is still 
ambiguous, but observers fear 
there is a possibility of the rati- 
fication of the pact being carried 
over to the next ordinary Diet, 

As for the coal industry 
depression, the Government is 
planning to adopt a series of 
emergency measures during the 
current Diet and study basic 
and long-range anti-depression 
measures to be presented to the 
ordinary Diet session. 

Meanwhile, the Socialists are 
scheduled to present their own 
antidepression measures. The 


party is slated to introduce two,, 


bills, one for countering the 
coal industry slump and the 
other for relieving the jobless 
coal miners. 


Guest Column 


By TOMOK KUDO 


Director and Secretary General of the Kansai Federation 
of Economic Organizations 


Nishio’s Party 


Suehiro Nishio’s new political 
party is qualified to become one 
of the two major parties in a 
democratic parliamentary sys- 
tem. On the other hand, the 
leftist Socialists, who are fol- 
lowers of Marxist dogma and 
therefore do not believe in the 
parliamentary 
principle, 
should be deni- 
ed the oppor- 
tunity of ever Bitwess 
taking the lead- By a 
ership of the eh 
Government, 

Because of 
the restrictions 
placed by Occu- 
pation policy, 
Japanese  polli- 
tical. parties 
have undergone 


Kudo 
trying experi- 
ences in the process of their 


development, unlike the two 
major parties of Britain, for ex- 
ample, which have developed 
healthily. 

Even the Liberal-Democratic 
Party, in power, is divided on 
the issue of rearmament. The 


Socialist Party has no consist- 


ent policy with which it could 
be entrusted with the Govern- 
ment. 

Nishio and his rightist Social- 
ists will never appeal to large 
segments of the public if they 
take an attitude similar te that 
of the existing parties. ~ They 
will get nowhere by mere 
preaching. What they should 
do is advocate practicable pol- 
icles. For example, they might 
advocate nationalization of elec- 
tric power and gas supply, the 
establishment of a single house 
parliamentary system and the 
eeering of industrial coopera- 
tives. 


The ideal form of democratic 
government is the two-party 
System, but today Japan cannot 
accept an Opposition party that 
is outside the democratic camp. 


It is expected that Nishio’s 
new party will become a demo- 
cratic party of opposition, al- 
though there are always the 
other possibility. 

I myself attach great political 
significance to the emergence 
of this new organization, 


Wednesday, is expected to cail 
for increased cooperation with 
the free West for the establish- 
ment of world peace. 


According to the draft of his 


me | speech, Kishi will also prom- 
fm. | ise all-out efforts by the Gov- 


ernment to rehabilitate’ ty- 
phoon-hit areas and, simultane- 
ously, to set up a new effective 
system to prevent such disas- 
ters in future. 


He will report on the Japan- 
South Vietnam reparations 
agreement concluded last May, 
which marked the final clear- 
ance of World War II repara- 
tions claims made against Ja- 
pan. 

Kishi will -note Japan's con- 
tinued economic recovery and 
point out the current global 
trend for economic expansion. 


Concerning the present crisis 
in Japan’s coal mining industry, 
he will pledge positive efforts by 
the Government to extend re- 
lief to miners who have lost 
jobs as well as to help rebuild 
the industry. 


The Prime Minister will cli- 
max his speech by a detailed re- 
port on the results of his recent 
worldwide goodwill tour. 


The problem of the proposed 
revision of the Japan-U.S. Secu- 
rity Pact is expected to be 
briefiv dealt with in the course 
of the report on his tour, 


Kono Withdrawing 
Opposition to Pact 


Opposition within the ruling 
Liberal-Democratic Party to re- 
vising the Japan-U.S. Security 
Pact reportedly has collapsed. 


Ichiro Kono, party strong- 
man who only last week reite- 
rated his objections to the 10- 
year term the treaty would be 
in effect, has pledged to coop- 
erate with the Government in 
ratifying the treaty. 


Kono’s faction had been one 
of the leading groups within 
the Tory party opposed to the 
treaty revision. The spokesman 
for the dissidents reputedly 
withdrew his opposition in a 
meeting with Bamboku Ohno, 
party vice president, 


The two conferred yesterday 
at Ohno’s home in Shiba. Ohno 
told newsmen after the meeting 
that Kono had accepted the 
party Executive Board’s decision 
/to leave the question of the 
| treaty revision to the judgment 
|of Prime Minister Nobusuke 
| Kishi. 


| Kishi has urged early ratifica- 
tion of the revised pact. 


Ohno predicted the Executive 
_Board’s decision will ap- 
proved at a meeting of Liberal- 
Democratic Dietmen today, 


Pakistan Capital 
Moves to New Site 


KARACHI (AP) — President 
|+Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan 
left Karachi Saturday night to 
take up his work in Rawalpindi 
—new seat of the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment, 


The President and all his min- 
isters, their. personal staff and 
heads of various departments 
have shifted to Rawalpindi 
pending the development of the 
new capital in the hotwar area, 
| near Rawalpindi. 


_ The machinery of government 
will continue to function in Ka- 
rachi for the time being. 

The Foreign Office will also 
remain in Karachi, 


Chou Guides Dean, 
Matsumura on Trip 


By The Associated Press 

Chinese Communist Premier 
Chou En-lai acted as guide to 
Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Red 
Dean of Canterbury, and Kenzo 
Matsumura, a Japanese Conser- 
vative leader, during an inspec- 
tion tour yesterday of the 
Miyun Reservoir northeast of 
Peiping. 

Peiping Radio said Chou in- 
vited the British dean and his 
wife and the Japanese political 
leader. Both arrived in Peiping 
last week from London and 
Tokyo for a visit of Communist 
China. 

Earlier Sunday Chou received 
Matsumura and Johnson and his 
wife at separate meetings. 

‘The broadcast said Chou and 
Matsumura, the second Conser- 
vative Japanese leader to visit 
Peiping, “talked in a_ cordial 
and friendly atmosphere.” 

Peiping -said the Chinese 
Premier had lunch with the Red 
Dean of Canterbury and his 
wife who were joined by Liao 
Cheng-chih, vice chairman of 
the China Peace Committee, 
and K. H. Ting, president of 


| the Nanking Union Theologica} | 


Seminary, 


Alliance With. 


Members See 
Extension of 


Colombo Plan 


BJOGIAKARTA (AP)—A una- 
nimous agreement expressed 
among delegates gathered here 
Sunday was that the Colombo 
Plan of foreign aid cooperation 
would be extended at least 
another four years. 


But there were, suggestions 
that the Asian nations should 
work closer among themselves 
in planning economic develop- 
ment of this area. 


Deciding the future of the 
nine-year-old study and plan- 
ning organization is the top 
decision facing delegates from 
the 21 nations who meet at this 
central Java cultural center 
starting Monday. 


The plan was founded among 
British Commonwealth nations 
in 1950 but it has since been 
joined by all non-Communist na- 
tions in South and Southeast 
Asia plus the United States and 
Japan. The program was al- 
ready extended once, with this 
year’s meeting to consider the 
extension beyond 1961. 

Delegates said there is no 
question that the Colombo 
Plan would be continued. But 
one influential Asian said “that 
doesn't mean things should go 
on in the same way as in the 
past. Some of us feel that 
changes might be made.” 

Since the Colombo Plan is 
largely a forum for talking 
about the results of various 
bilateral aid projects among its 
members, there are only vague 
estimates of what might be 
done. 

But one Indonesian cited the 
recent agreement between For- 
eign Minister Subandrio and 
Filipino officials that Asian na- 
tions should take responsibility 
for stability and security of this 
urea. 

Officials of Western nations, 
which provide virtually all fi- 
nancial aid under the Colombo 
Plan schemes, reacted cautious- 
ly to suggestions of proposed 
changes of extension. 

President Sukarno is schedul- 
ed to address the opening ses- 
sion of toplevel ministerial 
meeting opening Nov. 11. 

There is virtually no oppost- 
tion of Japan being the site 
for the 1960 Colombo Plan con- 
ference, informed sources said 
Sunday. 

It was expected that Japan 
would make only formal bid at 
the Colombo Plan meeting here 
Monday. 

“Malaya expressed interest at 
last year’s meeting but now 
seems to be willing to wait,” 
said one conference official. 

“With Japan’s success in host- 
ing major meetings and such 
big events as the Asian Games 
there is no doubt that it would 
hold.a highly successful confer- 
ence. Japanese hospitality and 
efficiency are now famous,” an 
Indonesian official said. 

By tradition, meeting of the 
Colombo Plan alternates be- 
tween the so-called donor and 
recipient mations. Japan is 
classed as donor. 


Tokyo Raising 
Curtain on 15th 
GATT Session 


The 15th meeting of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) opens at 3 p.m. today at 
Tokyo’s Sankei Kaikan Hall. : 

More than 400 delegates from GATT’s 37 member 


nations will discuss problems of 
world trade. The four-week 
conference is considered one of 
the most vital international 
meetings to be held here since 
the end of the war. 

With the elimination of the 
international dollar shortage 
and increasing liberalization of 
world trade, the GATT meeting 


Another story on Page 3 


is of crucial interest to Japa- 
nese businessmen. 


The Government, which in- 
vited the delegates here at its 
expense, hopes the meeting will 
revoke the “escape clause,” un- 
der which 14member nations 
maintain import restrictions on 
Japanese goods. 


At the same time, Japan's 
own import and foreign ex- 
change restrictions are certain 
to come under fire from nations 
seeking to increase their exports 
to Japan. 


This country’s protectionist 
trade policies last week were 
subjected to a two-day critical 
study by GATT’s Balance of 
Payments Committee. At pre- 
liminary meetings here to pave 
the way for the GATT general 
meeting, the committee investi- 
gated trade restrictions practic- 
ed by various nations, including 
Norway and Australia. 


Japan has pledged to liberal- 
ize its trade regulations in the 
near future. 


Chief delegates to the GATT 
meeting today will discuss the 
agenda for the ministerial con- 
ference which opens tomorrow 
and. continues through Thurs- 
day. 


The delegates will be welcom- 
ed at this afternoon's session by 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi. 

Fernando Garcia Oldini, for- 
mer Chilean Foreign Minister 
and now ambassador to Switzer- 
land, will review GATT activi- 
ties since the last general meet- 


Continued on Page 3, Col. 3 


Dillon Arrives 
For GATT Meet 


By United Press International 

U.S. Undersecretary of State 
Douglas Dillon arrived here 
yesterday to attend the open- 
ing session of the General Agree- 
ment of Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and to confer with 
Japanese leaders. 


Dillon will meet with Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi> and 
Foreign Minister Aiithiro 
Fujiyama during his week-long 
visit. He is expected to push 
for renewed trade between 
Japan and the Republic of Ko- 
rea. 

Dillon was greeted at Tokyo 
International Airport by U.S. 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur 
Il and Japanese officials. 

In a brief prepared statement 
Dillon said the 15th GATT 
plenary session “will be a most 
productive meeting ard con- 
tribute substantially to the 
common desire of the United 
States and Japan for an ex- 
panding international trade.” 

Although greeted by several 
reporters and photographers 
Dillon was whisked away by 
MacArthur and answered no 
questions, ’ 


MOSCOW (AP)—The Soviet 
Parliament convenes Tuesday to 
ratify a new budget and listen 
to Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, who is expected to discuss 
his U.S. tour. 

On the agenda are a new la- 
bor code and the economic pro- 
gram, part of the seven-year 
plan to bring the Soviet Union 
up to U.S. standards of produc. 
tion in some fields. 

But the big show is expected 
to be a speech by Khrushchev 
reviewing his visit to the 
United States. The U.S. tour 
still is being played up here as 
the diplomatic success of the 
age. 

Khrushchev also will have an 
opportunity ‘o discuss his less 
dramatic visit to Comnnznist 
China and his ferthcoming trip 
to France as a guest of Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle. 

The first action before’ the 
Parliament probably will be the 
budget. The budget, which in- 
cludes military spending, is a 
complex ‘locument covering all 
government expenditures as 
well as industrial operations. 
The 1959 budget called for ex- 
penditures of 707,200,000,000 


rubles ($176,800,000,000). 

The economic program before 
Parliament will outline what 
the Soviet Union must do next 


year to keep up the production 


K’chev to Describe U.S. 
To Soviet Parliament 


ce set by the seven-year plan. 

hrushchev lately has agreed 
the Soviet Union will fail to 
match the United States in a 
number of fields of production 
under the seven-year nian. 


In advance of the _pariiamen- 
tary sessions, the Communist 
Party’ Central Committee and 
the Cabinet made public Satur- 
day a plan to speed up process- 
ing of cattle and poultry. 

The proposed labor code to 
be laid before Parliament ail- 
ready has been published. 
Some of its provisions are: 

The “seven-hour day and 40- 
hour week will be worked out 
in stages by the end of 1960. It 
already is operating in some 
industries. 


A minimum l12day vacation 
with pay annually is provided. 

Workers cannot be shifted 
from job to job without con- 
sent Or agreement of their 
trade unions. 

Premiums can be paid to in- 
crease incentive to production. 
Basic ~wage minimums are 
provided and these are relative- 
ly low. 

Careless workers who damage 
equipment. can be forced to pay 
for the damage by withholding 
as much as one-third of their 
pay. 
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Key to Mitterrand Case 
New Party | 


PARIS (Kyodo-Reuter)—French police are seeking a courting 
couple who may hold a clue to the mystery of wees a e 
chinegun attack on Sen, Francois Mitterrand, an advocate © CHICAGO (AP 
° ) AG )—A group of 
negotiations with the Algerian insurgent leaders, was genuine | U.S. conservatives Saturday de- 
| cided to form a new political 
» | party. 


or a fake. ; 
Robert Pesquet, a former Poujadist deputy in the National | 
The decision was announced 
| by Kent Courtney, publisher of 


Assembly, has alleged that he 
ie Fone daw \the Independent American, a 


faked the attack at Mitterrand’s 

. request, He said the burst of 
Smoking Contest machinegun fire was held up pee ean yo rage lee ay 
AALBORG. Denmark | fT s€ven or eight minutes after \ectaamer Upelinerel ot waeaay 
caeotatiemdan’” a: Seventy- the senator had jumped out of lrally that started the new poli- 
two smokers puffed at their | his car, to gvold hitting te "Se | 
Sameenea 1 P for nearly ; = ate ee a , i 5 | Courtney, “he eee tn saw | 
= hours’ here a ero! Orleans, said it will be a fede- 


courting couple. 
Mitterrand has denied these 
thon contest to decide who 
was Denmark's pipe-smok- 


allegations and said he was the 
ing champion. 


Tell Cypriots 
s To Surrender 
Illegal Arms 


=| NICOsiA (UPI)—Greek Cy- 
. priot leader Archbishop Makaé- 
rios- and Dr. Fagzil Kutchuk, 
Turkish community leader, Sat- 
urday appealed to Cypriots to 
'surrender illegally-held arms as 
@ means of lessening tension on 
‘the island. 

The Cypriots were given un- 
til midnight, Nov. 4 and were 
assured that no legal action 
would be taken against persons 
turning in illegal arms and am- 
munition before that time. 
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Kyodo-AP Radiopheto 


A box-+shaped machine kicks up a clond of dust as it rises 
off the ground on a self-produced cushion of air Saturday dur. 
ing a demonstration at the James V. Forrestal Research Center 


“A 


iration of independent parties, | 
‘including the State's Rights 
|Party in Louisiana and the Con-. 
servative Party in New Jersey. 


at Princeton University in New Jersey. The machine, built 
for the U.S. Army by the National Research Associates, Inc., 
of College Park, Md., is capable of moving up a seven per cent 


men have started legal proceed- 


victim of a “political machina- 
Tobaccofactory workers 


tion” to discredit him. Both 
Jens Soerensen was declar- j|ings against each other. 


! 


U.S. Congressman Walter H, Judd (right), currently visit- 


He did not name any others. 
“We set up a special commit- ; 


grade. 
off the ground. 


Operated by Ralph Smith, the vehicle rose 15 inches 


The appeal was made in a 
statement issued by Acting Cy- 


ed winner, and the organiz- While an examining mazgis-| ; tee to help other conservative priot Governor George Sinclair 
Oe eee eee ee cee (oe, ee ee contro-| ae ey ind, as be Milton Ei, Dekricst” (left. eittin, |groups and independents estab- . after a meeting with Makarios, 
a world record by keeping |versy, police Saturday held a| 38? g). Writes $3 Million Kutchuk and other Cypriot of. 


conference to decide how to | 


locate the courting couple. They | 
are also seeking to find who 
owns the machinegun and the 
ear from ‘hich it was fired. 


The case continues to take 
precedence in the French press 
over ‘summit conference moves 
and the announcement that So- 


his briar alight for 110 min- 
lites 10 seconds. 


Soviet Composer 
Praises Americans 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Dmitri 
Shostakovich, famous Russian 
composer, had some kind words 


during morning services at the church. The newly-appointed 
Southern Baptist missionary and his family arrived in Japan 


on Tuesday. 


Ohio Heiress Found Dead; 
Was Living as Hermit in N.Y. 


NEW YORK (AP)—The wi- 


father founded the Timken 


lish the framework of a new 
party in their respective states,” 
Courtney said. 

He told 4 newsman that the 
area of future activity includes | 
the 16 states where the In- 
dependent ticket—bearing the 
States’ Rights label in some of 
them—of T. Coleman Andrews 
for president and Thomas Wer- 
del for vice president was en- 


In Bad Checks 


WEST LOS ANGELES 
(UPI)—A man who claimed 
he has written $3 million in 
bad checks throughout the 
country during the past 20 
years, Was arrested Sunday 
on a drunk driving charge. 


U.K. Railway Takes 
Confederate Cash 


SONDON (AP)—The British 
railway system glumly report- 


ficials. 

The statement said that ille- 
gally held arms are a threat to 
a feeling of confidence between 


| the Greek and Turkish commu- 


ed Sunday it lost $50 including | ities. 


the price of a rail ticket to a/| 


glib American tourist. 
The tourist: got his ticket at 


After the meeting Makarios 
said the agreement to appeal 
for the surrender of arms gave 


- hehev a | The suspect gave his a Scottish d t : i “ho for the restoration of 
turday for the American peo-| viet Premier Nikita Khrus dow of the founder of the Tim-| Roller Bearing Co. in Canton, in. 1956. The Andrews- aq sh depot, proffering a | “hope e restoration 
he in general and U.S. musi-|is to visit France. ken roller bearing fortune was | Ohio. He left an estate of more a 0 a polled 176,699 name as Leonard Hood, 44. | $50 bill for which he received | confidence between Greek and 
cians in particular, found dead Saturday in her 24-|than $6% million. votes. | Police stopped him when | change. Turkish Cypriots,” 


The 63-year-old Shostakovich 
ie here with four other Soviet 


_ OBITUARIES 


room Fifth Avenue apartment, 
surrounded by litter and dusty 


When her husband died she 
dismissed all the servants and 


they noticed his car driv- 


Courtney said that there were | 
ing erratically. A search of 


“But,” said a British railways | 


spokesman, “the bill was out of 


delegates from 30 states at the . 
composers at the start of a works of art. moved into an apartment. neg party rally which. ended| the car turned up a check- | date. It was issued by the Con- Rickover Says Damage 
morith’s tour with leading} apy GIUSEPPE PRELLI Mrs. Lillian S, Timken, 78,| The nephew, David Guyer, | Saturday night. _ writing machine, a quantity | federate States of America in Committed by ‘Insider’ 
American symphony orchestras ANCONA. Ttal AP)—Vice apparently died of natural|said the apartment contained| Courtney told the conferees, of blank checks bearing | 1564.” ite y 4Ansider 
as part of the U.S.-Russian cul- NA, _ Sen, 8s) causes, police reported. She | many valuable paintings, includ-| that the new party also will run | names of business firms, The confederate states were WASHINGTON (UPI)—Vice 


tural exchange. They answer- 


Adm. a Prelli, who com- 
ed a barrage of questions at a an 


manded Ital naval units in 
the Far East during World War 


had been dead about 48 hours 
or less, a medical examiner said. 


ing works of Rembrandt, 
Rubens and Titian, and sculp- 


and a portable typewriter. 
Hood said he was released 


candidates for Congress, but | 
will not put up any against | 


the southern states which seced- 
ed from the rest of the U.S. just 
before 


Adm. Hyman G. Rickover ex- 
pressed belief Saturday that 


news conference. Her body was discovered by a/| tures “worth millions.” other candidates who have con-| from the New } America’s civil war. | the reported cable-cutting sabo- 
Shostakovich said he would Il, died here Saturday. He nephew. Le servative records. prison me 1952 stor cei When the South lost the war,| tage aboard the nee sub- 
not conduct while in the U.S. | Was 60. | Her husband, William R. Tim- N U N 18 months on a bad check the money was worthless, and | marine Nautilus was committed 
A reporter recalled that on @; The cause of death was not ken, died in 1949 at 83. Mrs. ew oi Ne Report Stung by Wasps; charge. He asserted he has been for more than 90° by a disgruntled employe or 
previous visit to the United | disclosed. | | Timken had lived as a recluse | brought suit for return of | Y¢@?s- crewman, 
i 


States in 1949 he had been cri- 
tical of this country and had 
used the word “warmonger.” 
The newsman wanted to know 


ADM. FREELAND A. DAUBIN 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—Rear 
Adm. Freeland A. Daubin (re- 


since his death. 

Cartons of canned goods were 
scattered around the rooms. 
Newspapers, some dating back 


On Hungary Due - 
UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. (AP) 


—A new cold-war debate is ex- 
pected in the General Assembly 


Hearing Restored 


| his check-writing machine 
LIMOGES, France (Kyodo- 


| 


; 


if the composer’s attitude had 
changed since then, 

Replying through an _ inter- 
preter, Shostakovich said he had 
always been friendly disposed 
toward this country and the 


tired) commander of U.S. sub- 
marine forces in the Atlantic 


during World War Il, died 
Saturday at Bethesda Naval) 
Hospital. He was 73. No cause 


to 1902, were piled high in cor- 
ners and elsewhere in the apart- 
ment. ; rf 

A Roman-style gallery con- 
tained tapestries of great value, 


soon on a forthcoming U.N. re-| 
port on Hungary. 

The report will come from | 
the Assembly’s special represen- | 
tative on Hungary, Sir Leslie 


“talented American people.” of death was given for the naval | 

He added that the situation| war leader. | 
in 1949 was different than it is 
today and whatever critical re- 
marks he had made 10 years 


HERBERT J. TAYLOR | 
EMSWORTH, England (AP) | 


| ; hospital room—but ; : : : 
ago. about some American poli-| 7. geath was announced through. ficant developments relating to! hearing is now completely nor- P Via N. China, Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, 
ticlans “cannot be related to the Gaturéuy ef Herbert. John Tay-| Timken, a brother and their |the implementation of its reso-| jy). ' the assassination attempt failed. Malacca, Port Swettenham & enang 
whole American people. lor, 4, designer of the first depth | — on miro mle kM aT Invi sit | The Premier, recovering from rs " 
Be. | . . ese resolutions date back Nigqcmiullan Invite wounds suffered in an earlie "hama Nagoya Osaka Kobe Moji 
aa ote eae 12 Killed as Train to the 1956 Hungarian uprising. | _ . assassination attempt; had bogh M.S, “HAI LER” , 
; : They Sy gen Soviet suppres'| To Visit Argentina \ eee te’ eeadeide sinieek bubiele —. =—— BW Oct. 28 Oct. 29 Oct. 
| sion of that uprising, denounce : : “a 
GEORGE P. DAY Hits Propane Track | tne’ Subsequent execution ot | ron soy eR te enteangg ale belle cathe ess place BANGKOK 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. (UPI)| paRKLAND, Alberta (Kyodo-| Persons who participated in it| \ioomillan has been invited to | SPRY Ss TP OVINE oe 
—George P. Day, 83, former! peuter)—Twelve people were and demand withdrawal of 50-| vicit Argentina, the Foreign | P® Etteloat reported. Via H K 
treasurer of Yale University and} yieq and at least 14 others in-| Viet troops from Hungary. Ollee dala Setucéiy, | The grenades, it added, killed fa Fong Kong 
founder of the Yale University | j.+eq when a tanker lorry carry-|_,Munro has tried to get into| No date has been suggested or injured several other patients Yhama Nagoya Osaka Kobe Moji 
Press, died Saturday of uremic jing propane gas and a speeding ee y — oe ry | and the invitation is being con- | who had been transferred to the|}> M.S. “HELIOS” ) we 
poisoning. Canadian Pacific Railways diese] | WOW Mot let him in as a UN.) sidered by the Government. Premier’s former room. 29 Oct. 30 Oct. 1 Nov. 2 Nov. 3 Nov. 
Day was the last of the four | train collided at a crossing near | TePresentative, and the Soviet 
brothers of Clarence Day’s fam-| this southern Albert town Sat-| Umiom would not help him get 


ed book (made into a play) 
“Life With Father.” In 1939 
Day was made a Knight of the 
Royal Order of the North Star 
by Sweden's King Gustav V. 


founders of the Rotary Club 54 
years ago in Chicago and its 
first treasurer, died Friday after 
a heart attack. 


Ruggles, 88, was the oldest 


air with N. or NE, 
omorrow : 


many oovered with dirt. Paint- 
ings by old masters and valu- 
able statuary also were obscur- 
ed by layers of dust. 

Windows were so encrusted 
with dirt they could not be seen 


urday. 

Witnesses said the lorry ex- 
ploded after the collision and 
the lorry and the second coach 
of the train were immediately 


burned to death. 


ev90¢ Bridge 


Monthly master point games for 


Munro of New Zealand. It is 
expected to be out in about two 
weeks. 


last Dec. 12 to report on signi- 


in. 


U.S. Army Abandons 
Radiation of Food 


' 


laboratory tests on dogs, rats 


and mice have produced signs 


of lack of fertility, weak eyes, 


enlarged hearts and internal 
bleeding. 


The army’s director of Re 


The Assembly appointed him | stone floor wearing clogs, 


tide—12:50 p.m. Low tide—5:40 
a.m., 7:30 p.m. 


on his way to address a Rotary 
ain when he had the at- 
tac 


starting at 1:30 p.m. It is a two| 1000 civilians who had sampled | 
session pair event and master point | food treated by high radiation | 
award is four for the first place. ' doses had shown no ill effects. 


_ from police and won the 
Reuter)—Two wasp stings be- suit. 
hind his ear are said to have 


given back to Charles Lecousy, | oa 

a French peasant here, his nor- Kassem Unin ured 
mal hearing, after 40 years of J 
complete deafness. | . 

Lecousy was stung by ine In Bombing Attack 
wasps after he disturbed their | 
nest with a scythe. Two days TEHRAN (AP)—A’ Tehran 
later, while walking across a| newspaper reported Saturday 
he that hand grenades were hurled 


heard his first sound in 40 years; | into Iraqi Premfer Abdel Karim 
the sound of his footsteps. His | Kaccem’s 


For ANTWERP, AMSTERDAM, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 
GDYNIA via Shanghai, Singapore, Penang. , 
Through B/L to Black Sea & North European Ports. 


m.s. “MARCELI NOWOTKO” voy. no. 5 


Tokyo: 
Yokohama: 


56-8054/6 Nagoya: 
8-2771, 2766 Kobe: 


6-1601/6 Osaka: 26-4730, 4739 
3-444, 5467 Shimizu: 2-2113/5 


_-—_ - 


CHINA SIAM 


RANGOON, CALCUTTA, CHITTAGONG 


/- 


NORTH BORNEO 


engulfed in flames. The dead—| WASHINGTON (Kyodo-Reu- cg manta i Nagoya Osaka Kobe Moji 
HARRY L. RUGGLES two men and a woman in the|ter)—The United‘States Army } 29 Nov. 20 N 1 Dec. 2 Dec. 4 Dec 
Th LOS ANGELES (UPI)—Harry | °'TY and nine passengers in| has suspended its plans to pre- “ , Nov. Nov. y ’ ; 
. e Weather L. Ruggles, one of the four the coach—were apparently serve food by radiation, because FORTNIGHTLY SERVICER All vessels accept cargo on through Bills of Lading for 


Sarawak, North-Born 
Hongkong. 


Norwegian vessels. 


Nagoya: 55-3614 


Jesselton, Labuan, Miri, Kudat, Tawau, Sandakan & 
Kuching via Shanghai and Hongkong 


eo, etc, 


Excellent passenger accommodation in modern 


~6667 /8 
This sehedule is subject to change with or without notice 


with transhipment at 


um. humidity: 58 per cent. Rotarian in service and had this week: Today at the Jewish | search and Development in the | pK eer al Deh eh scr = ABOTE | «v0.0 0000 Ot, 20/ Agents: AALL & co. LTD 
ts ope Oct. _F oo spent most of his life organiz- ew Center at 7 p.m. Field, Richard Morse, an- Shimizu .,......Oct. 28/28 Kobe ....+++...-Oct. 30/31 et: Gaaaie. alah 1 és 2 he . ° 
(Lumar Calendar, Sept. 24) ing chapters of the club all here will be a special Club/ nounced this at a press confer-|| s.s. “KILINSKI” voy. no. 5 Y’hama..Nov. 18/19 rs or. Egg Tig — nly 
se—5:56 a.m. Sunset—3:54 || over the country. He had been | S®4™plonship game at North Camp} ence here, and caid that about | ae eon (aun. O04, Theme Bide. Ragen) FF 
p.m. Moonset—1:14 p.m. High Drake Officers Club next Sunday | NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. General Agents obe: 3-6621/6625 Moji: 3-4261/4 : 


Osaka: 


Starting November 1... limited season travel bargain: 


_ HALF FARE FAMILY PLAN 


a ON ROUND TRIP FLIGHTS TO U.S.A. 


...and even less for children under 12! Perhaps you have 
dreamed that ‘‘someday’’ you would take your wife and chil- 
dren on a glorious vacation flight to the U.S.A. The time to 
plan your trip is NOW. Starting November 1—and for a 
limited winter season only— Northwest Orient Airlines offers 
exceptional fare reductions, on a special new Family Plan. Your 
wife and all children up to age 26 travel for half fare. Children 
under 12, for 14 fare; under 2, for 1/10 fare! Discounts apply 
on first class or tourist tickets. Trip must be completed by 
March 1, 1960... so get full details without delay. 
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More than 150 children from five orphanages in Yokohama 
were invited to the Yokohama Japan-America Society's annual 
picnic at the beautiful Nagahama Quarantine Station grounds 


yesterday. 


society, is seen waving to children on a miniature train. 
don Wesson is standing behind him. 


Yozo Nomura (extreme right), president of the 


Shel. 
The children were treat- 


ed to hamburgers, ice cream and soft drinks in addition to 
sports events and boat and other rides, 


American Boy, 11, Delivers 
Soba for Shop in Shinjuku 


By United Press International 


While most American young- 
sters in Japan are out playing 
football, eleven-yearold __ Bill 
Wheeler of Atlanta, Ga. is 
Keeping himself busy as a coun- 
terman and delivery boy for a 
soba shop. 


Bill helps dispense the 40- 
odd varieties of soba in the 
Fushimiya shop in Shinjuku 
Ward. He also delivers soba 
orders on a bicycle. 

The blond youngster, who 
speaks very good Japanese, 
scurries to work after finishing 
his classes at an American 
elementary school here. He 
works from 4:30 in the after- 
noon to about 8:30 at night five 
days a week. 

On Saturdays he works a full 
10-hour shift. Sunday is his 
day off. 

“I’m really a lucky guy,” Bill 
explained, “I'm learning Japa- 
nese customs and they're even 
showing me how to prepare all 
kinds of soba.” 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Wheeler, approve of his 
job. 

“My mother is thinking of 
buying me a small soba ma- 
chine as a Christmas present so 
I can make the stuff,” he said. 
His father is a civilian employe 
of the U.S. Security Forces at 
Camp Drake. 

The Wheelers took Bill to 
Yokohama when he was four 
years old. That's where he 
learned to speak Japanese. 
“I just picked it up playing 
with Japanese friends,” he said. 

Then his family moved to 
Shinjuku and Bill found him- 
sélf without friends and with 
time on his hands, So last sum- 
mer he got the idea of working 


pat 


the local soba shop. 

Bill said he can balance six 
trays of food on his shoulder 
while riding his bicycle. 

“I fell once. I went 
and got another load, 
is pretty nice. 
anything. “I’m learning how to 
balance more trays when I de- 
liver orders.” 

Bill has his own ideas about 
living in a foreign country. 

“All Americans 
out and meet the people and try 
to learn their language. Japa- 
nese, for instance, isn’t a hard 
language.” 

As for the Japanese people, 
Bill said: 

“Once they know you're in- 
terested in them and can talk 
to them in their own language, 
theyll buy you all kinds of 
gifts.” 


Vienna Orchestra 
Arriving Today 


The Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra will arrive in Tokyo to- 
day for a 10-performance tour 


back 


of Japan. 
The 117 members of the or- 
chestra and their conductor 


Herbert von Karajan will come 
in two chartered KLM planes 
this evening. 

They will stay here until Nov. 
7 for 10 concerts in Tokyo, 
Osaka and Nagoya. Two of the 
performances will be charity 
concerts for the typhoon suf- 
ferers. 

The orchestra left Vienna Oct. 
17 and has played in India, the 
Philippines and Hongkong. 
Japan is the longest stop in any 
one country during its 40-day 
world tour. 


‘ing in Geneva in May. 
will preside at the current) 
meeting. | 


et 
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My boss | 
He didn’t say | 


' 


| air 


GATT 


Continued From Page 1 


Tomorrow morning, U.S. Un-|> 


dersecretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillion is expected to be the first 
speaker at the ministers’ con- 
ference. He is expected to out- 
line U.S. trade policies and ob 
jectives, 


Other delegates of ministerial 
rank include British Deputy 
Undersecretary of State Paul 
Gore-Booth, Canadian Trade 
Minister Gordon M, Churchill, 
French Secretary of State for 


Economic Affairs Max Flechet} 


and Danish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Jens Otto Krag. 


Foreign Minister Alichiro 
Fujiyama will address tomor- 
row afternoon's session, 


On Wednesday, the GATT 
delegates will be honored by the 
Emperor at a reception at the 
Inyperial Palace. 

Delegates to the miinisteria) 
conference will leave Tokyo 
Friday for a five-day tour of the 
Kansai area. Other GATT dele- 
gates will convene a plenary 
session and attend committee 
meetings during their absence. 

Although GATT is purely a 
voluntary organization, with no 
official powers, it provides a 
forum at which member nations 
can debate trade problems and 
their grievances, Agree- 
ments reached at GATT confer- 
ences frequently have eliminat- 
ed discriminatory practices and 
aided the flow of trade, 

The organization currently is 
working to lower tariff barriers 
and end protectionist trade pol- 
icles among its members, The 
Balance of Payments Commit- 


jtee’s survey of each nation’s 


should get | import regulations 


. 


is part of 
this program, Italy will come 
/under the committee’s scrutiny 
\this week. 

The GATT meeting also will 
consider the applications of 
Yugoslavia and Poland for as- 
sociate membership. Czecho- 
slovakia is the only Communist 
nation that is a member of 
GATT. 


French, Japanese Art 
Groups Sign Contract 


The Nikakai, a prominent Ja- 
panmese art group, has recently 
sigmed a contract with the 
Paris Comparaison art show 
group to cooperate in the in- 
terchange of art expositions be- 
tween Japan and France. Both 
groups consist of well-known 
painters and sculptors. 


Under the contract, the Paris 
Comparaison will assist the 
Nikakai in holding a show at 
the Paris Municipal Modern 
Fine Art Gallery early next year. 


In return, the Nikakai has 
promised to offer two chambers 
in the Tokyo Metropolitan Art 
Gallery for showing works of 
members of the Paris group 
during its own regular exposi- 
tion scheduled at the gallery 


for 20 days from Sept. 1, 1960. 


Oldini | 


ae 


The muperer and Empress yesterday attended the open- 
ing ceremonies of the six-day 14th Autumn National Games held 


at the National Athletic Stadiam in Sendagaya, Tokyo. 


More 


than 50,000 packed the giant stadium to see 16,000 athletes 
from all over Japan and Okinawa compete, ‘ 


ee ng 


What Japanese Want 
From GATT Session 


Lift Escape Clause Against Japan 


By MASATOSHI TANIBAYASHI 


Managing 
(Representatives of 41 nations 
will open the 15th session of | 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) in Tokyo to- 
day to discuss the liberalization | 
of trade. The Japan Times has | 
rounded up frank views of lead- 
ing makers of Japan's Key but 
oft-disputed exports to seek the 
understanding of the foreign 
delegates to the conference and 
also the Japanese public. Here 
is what five such spokesmen 
would like to ask the GATT | 
convention—Editor. ) 


: 
International trade has pass-— 
ed the stage of postwar rehabili- 
tation, and liberalization of 
trade is becoming a focal issue 
among the major nations. 

However, there are still many 
important trade problems that 
must be settled. And we are | 
counting heavi- 
ly on the cur- 
rent GATT ses- 
sion to yield 
positive results 
in that direc- 
tion. 

I should like 
to take this op- 
portunity to 
present some 
major problems 
for considera- 
tion by the for- 


Tanibayashi 
eign delegates and the GATT | 
secretariat. 

The first concerns the appl | within the group and create 


cation of GATT’s Article 

against Japan. It is regrettable | 
indeed that Japan, a full-fledged | 
member of GATT, cannot from | 
GATT relations 


_ernments 
clause against Japan. 


with Britain | 


Director, Japan Trade Association 


and import restrictions— 
through cooperation of the 
member nations, 


The 14 nations I have have 
mentioned before are infringing 


on this very spirit of GATT by 
even refusing to give Japan a 


chance to cooperate with them 
within GATT’s frame work. 


It is my sincere wish that | 


the representatives of the 14 
nations at the GATT session 
would see for themselves the 
situation in Japanese industries 
and persuade their home Gov- 
to lift the escape 


The second problem which |! 
should like to raise concerns 
the European Common Market 
ang the European Free Trade 
Federation. 


I believe such economic 


/mergers are permissible under 


Article 24, but I should like to 
ask the nations concerned for | 
full discretion in applying the 


‘conditions set forth in Item 5 


of the same article. 

This is necessary because the 
two organizations are groupings 
of economically powerful coun- 
tries and their trade and tariff 


'policies toward outsiders could 
_spark big repercussions through- 
‘out the world. 


If .such local arrangements 
should only remove barriers 
| new ones toward outsiders, 


there can be ng hope for liber- 
alization of trade as envisaged 
| by GATT, 

The third issue concerns the 


and 13 other nations because of | so-called low wages in Asia. 


this escape clause. 

The 14 nations are allegedly 
invoking the clause against Ja- 
pan to prevent what they 
describe as encroachment by 
cheap and competitive Japanese 
products. 

I understand that the objec- 
tive of GATT is to remove the 


deterrents to free trade—tariff | 


The Europeans nations claim 
Japan is threatening their mar- 
kets by outpricing them—the 
alleged result of sweat labor. 

Just as every nation differs in 
wealth and living standards, it 
is quite natural that labor costs 
should also vary in each indi-| 
vidual country. 

(To Be Continued) 
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No larger than a package of cigarettes. 
Width 60™™ ° Height 84™™ ¢ Thickness 23.5™™ 

Weight, complete with battery, 200 grams. 4. 
The smallest 6-transistor radio. 


This marvel of miniaturiza#$n has been made 
possible by the following original features 
perfected and offered for the first time in 
Japan by Matsushita Electric: 


Ceramic (titanium) Variable Condenser about the 
size of a half cube of sugar. Patent applied for 
in U.S.A., Germany, Great Britain and elsewhere. 


Kadoma, Osaka, 


Permanent Dynamic Speaker with tonal qualities 


MATSUSHITA Satin a 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL CO., LTD. 


Japan 


3. 


M arth UT 


A MARVEL OF MINIATURIZATION 
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Volume Control no larger than the size of a pea 


made possible by a revolutionary printing process 


of the resistance unit. 


Hi-power Mercury Battery with life of over 50 hours 


continuous use, of which Matsushita Electric is the 
only producer in Japan, 


In the newly announced Model T-10, Matsu- 
shita Electric engineers have succeeded ‘in 
attaining the ultimate goal in the design and 


production of super-miniature radios—com- 


Export Division: 


P.O. Box 


pactness in size without any sacrifice in recep- 
tion and tonal qualities, 


Another FIRST for Matsushita Electric. 
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ELECTRIC 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC TRADING CO. LTD. 4 
288 Osaka Central , 
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» Plane Report 


be Slated Nov. 2 


A report on the type of U s. | 
x fighter most suited as the 
new mainstay of Japan's Air 
Seif-Defense Force 
to be submitted to Defense 
Agency Director General Mune- 
nori Akagi by the Genda mis- 
sion around Nov. 2. 

The 10-man mission, headed 
by Gen. Minoru Genda, chief 
of staff of the ASDF, is sched- 
uled to return to Tokyo by JAL 
piane this morning after com- 


' pleting an intensive survey of 
Various types of jet fighters at 
| U.S, 


bases on the Pacific coast 
of America. 


Gen. Genda will meet the 
press at the airport immediate- 
lv following his return. He 
will later call on Akagi at the 
Defense Agency, 


The other nine members of | 
immediately | 


the mission will 
fiy to the U.S. air force base in 
Misawa, Aomori Prefecture, 
where they are slated to draft 
their report in seclusion. 


Gen. Genda will join them ¢ 


Misawa later. 


During their stay in the U.S 
the mission members tested | 
four types of fighters—Grum- 
man 98J-11, Lockheed F104C, 
Northrop F156F and Convair 
F106A, 


The National Defense Coun-| ning to establish a National Re- | four primary school 
Medical | taxi driver and his female ‘pas- 


cial is scheduled to decide the 
type of fighter to be used by the | 
ASDF on the basis of the re 
commendation to be made by | 
the Genda mission. 


Pumping to Begin 
In Nagoya Suburb 


NAGOYA (Kyodo) — Tem- 
porary repair of the two re- 
maining gaps 
| ment of the Nikko River on the 
of Nanyo-cho, west- 


month 
was damaged by Typhoon Ise | 
Bay. 


Pumping operations to 


is expected | 


in the embank- | 


<3 Genda Team Antarctic Expedition Will 


Take 11 Karafuto Dogs © 


Eleven Karafuto dogs will accompany Japan's fourth Antare- 
\tie expedition when it leaves Tokyo Saturday aboard the ice- 


| breaker Sova. 


The dogs have already received training and are now await- 


ing their departure for the Antarctica at 


Bear Killed in 


Farmhouse 
NAGANO 


Saturday 
house, 
Akio Kobayashi, 


in a 
28, 


Nagano Prefecture, 


next door. 
The male bear, 


minute struggle. 


(Kvodo)— 
Three farmers battled a &1- 
kilogram bear and finally 
killed the animal with axes 
farmer's 


farmer in Kamihachi-machi, 
saw a 
bear fighting with a dog in 
the house of Isokichi Seki- 
ne, 59, a farmer who lives 


seeing 
Kobayashi, switched the at- 
tack from the dog to the 
farmer and inflicted injuries 
on his face and left arm. 
Isamu Sekine, 26. eldest 
son of Sekine and Yuji 
Kobayashi, 34, elder brother 
of Akio, rushed to Akio’s 
rescue and finally killed the 
bear with axes after a 10- 


Medical Research 
Lab Contemplated 


| The Welfare Ministry is plan- 


i 


‘search Institute for 


| 


Hokkaido Univer- 
sity's botanical garden. They 
will be airlifted to Tokvo by a 
JAL plane Thursday. 

The addition of the dogs to 
the expedition, which has been 
opposed by various circles, wag 
decided upon because the com- 


ing expedition will be devoted 


to geographical studies which 
require an extensive land trip. 


Fifteen Karafuto dogs were 
abandoned at the Japanese ob- 
servation base on Ongul Island 
during the second expedition in 
February 1958 Two of the 
dogs were found alive by the 
third expedition team which 
arrived at the base early this 


vear. 
Abandoning the dogs aroused 
scathing criticism in some 


quarters and was called cruelty 
to animals. The third expedi- 
tion team took only three Kara- 
futo dogs with them “secretly,” 


Epileptic Fit Said 
Cause of Accident 


SENDAI (Kyodo)—An epilep- 
tic fit was blamed for an auto 
accident yesterday afternoon in 


which a 10-year-old girl was 
killed and six others, including 
pupils, a 


Techniques for the study of | Senger, were injured. 


| highly advanced 


electronics, supersonics 
polymeric chemistry. 


‘the com 
National Hospital 
Meguro, Tokyo. 


at 


For this purpose, the ministry 
plans to spend ¥1,500 million to 
erect a five storied building in | yagi Prefecture, 
pound of the Second py, 

Ohara, 


| For the first year of the four- 


ernmost suburb of Nagoya, was| Year program, between fiscal | jerator, thus causing the acci- 
completed last night just one | 1960-1963, the ministry will ask | 


| start the project. 


after the embankment! for a budget of ¥100 million to 


Present studies on new meth- 


re-| ods of diagnosis and treatment 


move the flood waters in Nan-'give poor results because of 


vo-cho, where 2,000 houses are 


still inundated, are scheduled to | 
begin today and are expected to 


last for one week, 


Police Find Woman’s 
Body in Edo River 


CHIBA (Kyodo)—A young 
woman's body was discovered 
in the Edo River near here yes- 
terday. 


Police said the woman might 


have been dead for about a 


month, There were no per- 
sonal belonging two identify 
_ her. 


lack of sufficient budgets. 


; 
' 


Socialists Will Send 


Delegate to India 


decided to send Ryuichi 


The Socialist Party Saturday 


Ina- 


mura to India in November as 
its representative at the forth- 
coming Indian Socialist Party 


meeting to mark the party's 


25th founding anniversary. 


and related | 


methods covering the fields of | Kasahara, 42, a watchmaker in 


ied 


} 
} 
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Way 
| surance man now working 


A car driven by Yoshihiko 
hit the rear of a taxi 
= a crossing and then careen- 

onto the sidewalk where 
‘pupils of the Oyachi Primary 
School in Kawakita- machi, Mi- 
were passing 


Police said Kasahara had suf- 
fered an epileptic fit which 
caused his foot to hit the acce- 


dent. 


Insurance Man Here 
To Wed N.J. Scribe 


VERONA, NJ. (AP)—Nelson 
Long, an American  in- 


Japan, will be married to Miss 
Elizabeth Burghardt Coe, an 
American newspaper reporter, 
in Tokyo this winter, the 
prospective bride’s parents an- 
nounced Saturday. 


Long, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowland H. Long of Monson, 
Mass., works for the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. 


Inamura is a a basen ae | Miss Coe, an honor graduate of 


of the House of 
tives. The 
meeting will open Nov. 5 
last for five days. 


Indian > acciatint 


aot | 


Pembroke College and a re- 
porter for Women’s Wear Daily, 


5 and| is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Richard H. Coe of Verona. 


—- 


) =——Fukoku Building, Tokyo. 


Fortnightly Sailings to 


SAIGON: PORT SWETTENHAM 
PENANG‘ BELAWAN DELI: DJAKARTA |i\/i 


and to Keelung — Takao 
, 6 Sailings every month to Hongkong 


and3to Bangkok 


Weekly to Singapore 
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Iran's National Day 


-Shahansha’s Birthday Feted Today 


(By courtesy of the Iranian 
Embassy) 


His Imperial Majesty Moham- 
med Reza Shah Pahlavi was 
born on Oct. 26, 1919. After 
completing his elementary edu- 
cation in the military school in 
Tehran he. proceeded, in 1931, 
to Switzerland for his secondary 
education. He attended the 
Chailley Secondary School in 
Lausanne and later the famous 
Le Rosey School at Rolle. 


Active and diligent in his 
studies, he distinguished him- 
self in sports, particularly in 
tennis, football, riding and ski- 
ing. In 1936 he returned to Iran 
and entered the Officer’s Train- 
ing College at Tehran and, 
upon graduation, became an 
Inspector in the Imperial Army. 
At the same time, he assumed 
his duties as Crown Prince. 


An excellent linguist, with a 
perfect command of English 
and French the Shahanshah 
is deeply interested in literature 
and the natural sciences. He 
spends his spare moments in his 
private library immersed in the 
study of literature and history 
of which he has a profound 
knowledge. 


An expert airman, he oftens 
pilots his own aircraft, and be- 
ing himself an ardent sports- 
man, he continually encourages 
the youth of Iran to pursue 
outdoor activities by attending 
sports festivais, watching foot- 
ball matches, and taking part in 
the meetings and camps of the 
Scout Association of which he 
is Patron. 


The Shah is liberal-minded, 
very generous, and kind-heart- 
ed. His ease of manner permits 
the simplest peasant to speak to 
him as man to man. Nonetheless, 
in dealing with Iran’s problems, 
he has proven himself to be as 
determined, as iron-willed as his 
father, Reza Shah the Great. 


In 1925 Iran needed a strong, 
decisive ruler to turn chaos into 
order and to carry out firm 
policies of reorganization and 
modernization. In Reza Shah 
the nation found such a mon- 
arch. 

Again, in 1941, when Iran re- 
cuired a wise, statesmanlike 
and diplomatic leader to guide 
her through the vexing and 
perilous vears, and afterward, 
in the postwar period, to con- 
tinue the reconstruction that 
Reza Shah had begun, a leader 


of strength came to the fore. 


* the” Bation he said, “The form | *@'Y 


. 


- 
- 


Mohammed Reza Shah brilliant- 


and undertook his many duties 
unfalteringly, with patience and 
courage. 

From the beginning of his 
reign the Shah evinced his in- 


tention of being a democratic | 


king. 
“IT have the utmost regard for 


lv fulfilled his country’s every | 
need. He ascended the throne | 


: 
| Iranian National Day, the birth- 


ment Bank was set up to ex- 
tend financial assistance to the 
new owners and help them 
realize the potential income 


from their lands, after a 30 per 
cent reduction for maintenance, 
development and expenses are 
paid 


into the Pahlavi Endow- 


oe their arrival in Japan, they be- 


Shahansha of Iran 


ment, an organization of the 
Shah's own conception, whose 
main object is the health and 
education improvement of the 
peasant class. 

A recent proclamation also 
announced the establishment of 
the Pahlavi Foundation to 
broaden the charity activities 
of the Shahanshah and to de- 
velop new projects in the health 
and education spheres. The 
new institution is intended to 
centralize the direction of these 
charity works throughout Iran. 
The cost is estimated at over 
one million pounds a year. 

Distribution of Crown Lands 
among the peasants continues 
and is already benefiting over 
15,000 peasant families who are 
paying nominal installments 
spread over 20 years into the 
Peasants’ Rehabilitation Bank. 
This agency was set up to Aas- 
sist smallholders to develop 
their newly acquired lands. 


The Pahlavi Estates Office 
has organized cooperatives; 
built model villages, schools, 


and hospitals; set up education- 
al camps; launched projects for 
the construction of low-cost 
housing; encouraged tourism; 


planned new hotels and depart- 
ment stores, and extended finan- 
cial aid to an Increasing number 
of private industries. It has also 
founded a medical institute for 
making medicine available at 
cheap rates to the poor. 

An Institute for the Transla- 
tion and Publication of Books 
has been opened and each year 
the Shah presents prizes for 
the best literary works. 

Under the auspices of the 
Estates Office 17 young farmers 
have been sent to Japan to study 
tea and rice planting. These 
young Iranians first received a 
preliminary training in Teh- 
ran, which included the study 
of Japanese and then, after 


gan their agricultural training, 
at the same time continuing 
their Japanese language studies. 

The Shah is most eager that 
his countrymen study the in- 
dustrial accomplishments of 
other leading nations the more 
to see how modern technical 
knowledge, machinery and 
equipment can contribute to- 
ward the develr~ — -nt programs 
at work in Iran. 

His Imperial Majesty has 
made many state visits to for- 
eign countries: to the United 


States, Japan, Spain, India, 
Britain, Iraq, Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia. Wherever he 


has gone his candor, great per- 
sonal charm and unostentatious 
manner have deeply impressed 
all those privileged to have met 
him. They have been forcibly 
struck by the quickness of his 
mind and by his graspy and 
broad comprehension of world 
affairs. 

In a speech before the United 
Nations General Assembly in 
New York—the first time that 
a crowned ruler had addressed 
the Assembly—His Imperial 
Majesty appealed to the United 
Nations not to fail the smaller 
nations who could make no 
headway toward higher stand- 
ards of living and social justice 
without peace. 

The Shahanshah has always 
been in close touch with his 
people, understanding’ their 
problems, and sharing their dif- 
ficulties. He has won their re- 
spect and their love by his un- 
sparing efforts for their welfare 
and by his self-sacrifice, his| 
capacity for leadership, and his_ 
personnal courage in times of | 
crises, 

The 
wholeheartedly 


ple of Iran have 
ats given __—itheir 


Envoy’s 


By MANOUTCHEHR MARZBAN . 
Charge d'Affaires of Iran -” 


On this anniversary of the 


day of His Imperial Majesty the 
Shahanshah, it is a great priv- 


jdlege for me to extend to the 


the Constitution,” he said as he | noble people of mt my sin- 
- took the oath at Parliament | Cere and warm greetings. 


“It will be 
to bring 


after his accession. 
my prime concern 


“ about the close cooperation of 


the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture.” 
In his first radio message to 


of Wovernment most conducive 
to national unity and progress 
is a 


of government.” 
The Shahanshah has worked 


« tirelessly for the elevation of 


the living standard of society's 
lower income brackets. Both 


= in public and private talks he | 
> has urged the rich to curb their | that the generosity of the Japa- 


a 
a 


luxurious mode of living. In 


“ deeds as well as in words, he 


« tion by giving away his private | 


has set an example to the na- 


~ estates. 


” 


He directed the implementa- 
tion of a vast program of land 


. reform in which he personally | 
= took the initiative when in Feb-|ers and journalists to draw 


ruary 1950 he signed a decree 


/generously lay- 
ing open the hos- 
| pitable columns 
| of 
nals to anniver- 


diplomatic mis- 


democratic government. | h 
The refreshing breeze of liberty | P©S¢ press Has, 
*“ —the most sacred benefaction | 
- on earth—thrives on this form | Yet most effec- 
| tively, 


In this unique institution of 


their jour- 


messages | 
heads of 


from 
sions, the Japa- @ f 
unostentatiously 


engaged 
itself in a serv- 


Marzban 

ice of great magnitude to the 
cause of better understanding 
and closer relationship among 


nations of the world. I hope 
nese newspapers will continue 
to keep this excellent practice 
| alive. 

I would like to depart, if I 
may, from the customary usage 
, of appending to my message a 
_ concise dissertation on Iran, and 
leave this to the veteran writ- 


upon their wealth of data and 


* providing for the gradual dis-| information and treat the sub- 
~ tribution of some 4,400 parcels | ject in the manner befitting the 
* of land among needy farmers | occasion. 


and peasants, after setting aside 
plots in each community for 


“ such public institutions as mos- 
# ques, schools, hospitals, public 


* 
. 


baths, squares, streets and agri- 
cultural instruction areas. The 


| Today, being the birthday of 
His Imperial Majesty the Shan- 
'anshah, I cannot but take deep 
pleasure in referring to the state 
visit he paid last year to this 
country. The cordial and 


“total which will eventually be | whole-hearted reception accord- 
» distributed will amoynt to over | ed to my august Sovereign is 


two million acres. 
At the same time a Develop- 


still fresh in every mind. The 
warm welcome, the spontaneous 


Message 


cheers and ovation with which 
he was greeted throughout his 
travels in Japan have left a 
deep mark of affection in the 
hearts of all Iranians for the 
gentle, courteous and hospitable 
people of Japan. 

It is my firm belief that the 
Imperial visit to Japan and the 
cordiality with which it was 
met, will go down in the history 


Shah their love and trust and 
confidence, and to them in re- 
turn, he has consecrated his life. 
His Majesty's most earnest de- 
sire is that Iran, as a prosper: 
ous modern state, may work in 
harmony with other nations for 
the peace and well-being of the 
world, 


Animal Talk nes 


By ALAN ZAHN, V.M.D. 
Weather and Pets 

In recent years the effect of 
the weather upon animal and 
human wealth has gained in- 
creasing recognition as to fac- 
tors predisposing to disease. 
The environmental factors have 
become grouped into a category 
known as meteorpathy and is 
being further emphasized as 
witnessed by the increasing 
number of space experiments 
involving the use of animals in 
anticipation of the day when 
man himself can survive in 


space, 

That weather influences 
health in animals has been sus- 
pected since ancient times. 


Hippocrates was convinced that 
disease generally resulted from 
weather-induced functional dis- 


turbances exhibited by changes | 
Respiratory | 


in blood vessels, 
infections, heat  prostration, 
asthma and frostbite are more 
than casually related to 
weather. , 

Designations such as vernal 
conjunctivitis, summer com- 
plaint, hay fever, autumnal 
cataract and winter dysentery 
attest to their relationship. 
Weather’s effect on animals’ 
bodies are obvious from 
their seasonal mating behavior, 
changes in hair and fur, migra- 
tions, hibernation, etc. 

The influences of heat and 
cold, barometric pressures, dry- 
ness and moisture, and light and 
dark on health have been 
studied extensively. Variations 
in body temperature are asso- 
ciated with environment, heat 
or cold. In winter the body 
temperature may be one or two 
degrees Fahrenheit below sum- 
mer levels and vice versa. Blood 
counts vary from animal to ani- 
mal in the same species depend- 
ing on environmental heat or 
cold. Parasite infections in 
farm animals and house pets 
seem to fluctuate with weather 
conditions, Warm weather has- 
tens development of coccidia (a 
type of protozoa) and round- 
worm eggs. 

Cold weather chills the body 
surface and the nose and throat, 
favoring the establishment of 
bacteria. The high winter inci- 
dence of upper respiratory in- 
fections is related to reduced 
resistance occasioned by lack of 
sunshine, deficiency of fresh 
feed, and indoor housing in 
poorly ventilated or humid en- 
closures. 

(To Be Cont'd) 

Dr. Zahn will answer all in- 
quiries regarding the care of 
your pet provided it is accom- 
panied by stamped, self-address- 


of our relations as a great land- 
mark of friendship between the 
two ancient lands. 


In the realm of cultural rela- 
tions the Shahanshah’s visit 
was no less productive. Already 
the Japanese students in Tehe- 
ran University and _ Iranian 
students in different universities 
of Japan are engaged in acquir- 
ing knowledge. Japanese pro- 
fessors have been invited by the 
Iranian universities to deliver 
lectures on various subjects. A 
number of Japanese engineers 
and archeologists arrived in 
Iran a while ago to cooperate 
concurrently with the Iranian 
engineers and archeologists in 
the concerned fields. High rank- 
ing officials from Iran have 
visited Japan and a group of 
Iranian students came to this 
country to study agriculture. 

The trade between two coun- 
tries is flourishing and it is 
expected that after signing of 
the new  tTIran-Japan Trade 
Agreement there will be bigger 
prospects in the volume of busi- 
ness. 

I look forward with confi- 
dence toward a future closer 
relationship and cooperation in 
the field of culture and trade. 
I conclude my remarks by ex- 
tending the warm greetings and 
best wishes of the people of 
Iran to the people of Japan. 


,ed envelope and mailed to Dr. 
|A. Zahn, 197 2-chome, Makado, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama. 


_ Announcements 


SAGAMIHARA MASONIC Lodge 
No. 13 F and AM will confer MM 
degree on Tuesday, Oct. 27 at 7 
p.m. in Bidg. T-733, Camp Zama. 
|Master Masons are cordially in- 
| vited. 
| SEASIDE LADIES CLUB, will 
'hold a short bDusiness meeting and 
coffee on Oct. 28 at 12:30 p.m. 
| Bingo and cards will be played 
following the meeting. 
| YOKOHAMA INT'L SCHOOL an- 
nual general meeting will be held 
at the school, 253 Yamate-cho, 
Yokohama on Wednesday, Nov. 4 
at 6:30 p.m. The proceedings will 
be followed by an informal meet- 
ing with the teaching staff and 
school committee. All parents and 
friends of the school are invited. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION of 
Federal Employes, Local 1219, 
Kanto area, Japan, will hold a din- 
ner meeting and nomination of 
officers at the Navy Officers’ Open 
Mess, Bayside Courts, Yokohama. 
on Tuesday, Oct. 27. Cocktails at 
6:30 p.m. Free buffet dinner at 
7:30 p.m. All members are invited 
to attend. For Reservations, phone 
Miss, Inoue, North Pier 04-592. 

YEDO CHAPTER NO. 3 ORDER 
of the Eastern Star will hold a 
business meeting on Tuesday, Oct. 
27 at 8 p.m. at the Masonic Bidg., 
Tokyo. All members of the order 
are invited. For information call 
Mrs. James Wheeler 95-4971. 
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RADIO 


Monday, Oct. 26 
. FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 

NEWS: Every nour on the 

6:05 am.—Rise & Shine, 7:10— 
Morning Meditations, 17:15—The 
Morning Show. 6:056—Take 25. 
8:30--The Breakfast Club, 8:05— 
Galen Drake, 9:30—Bill Weaver 
Show, 10:°05—Turn Back the 
Clock, 10:30 — Dise Jockey Jury. 
11:°05—Morning Melodies, 11:15— 
Koffee Klatsch, 11:30—Tennessee 
Ernie. : 

12:15 p.m —Disc ‘n’ Data, 105 — 
Bob Hope, 1:15—The New York- 
ers, 1:30—Matinee, 2:05—Mati- 
nee Concert: Concerto 
Flute and Strings 
Concerto in D 
(Brahms), Philadelphia Orch. 
3:05—Professional Football. 

§:30—Soundtrack, 5:45—Man About 
Town, 6:15—Weathervane, 6:20 
—Spotlight on Sports, 6:30 — 
Music by Candle Lighi, 7:05— 
Shortwave USA, 7:15—American 
Music Hall. 7:30—Meet the Press, 
71:5—Dufty's Tavern, 8:05—It's 
All Music. 8:30—Voices Speak 
Jazz. 

9:10—News on the Light Side, 9:15 
~Pat Boone, 9:30—FBI in 
Peace and War, 9:55—Art Bak- 
er's Notebook, 10:05 — Air Ex- 
press, 10: assical Album, 
11:05—Jazz Concert, 11:30—Man 
With a Band. 

Tuesday, Oct. 27 

12:05 a.m.—‘Round Midnight, 1:05 
~One o’Clock Jump, 1:30—Mys- 
tery Time, 1:55—Ebony & Ivory, 
2:056—While the City Sleeps, 3:05 
—Music for Everyone, 4:5 — 
Dawn Patrol, 6:05—Five by Five, 
5:15—Barnyard Jamboree. 


hour. 


TRANSISTOR RADIO 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
J0OZ, JOZ2, J0Z3, (3.925. 6053 & 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1,480 Kes.) 

(Subject to Change without Notice) 
A.M. PROGRAM 

7 :00-7 :20—Classic Music. (AB).* 

7:35-8:00—-Songs by Foster, Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale. (AB)* 

$:05-8:30—Preludes from Meister- 

singer (Wagner), 


Symphony of * Records 


the Air: Interlude from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni), Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino Orch.: Waltz 
“Gold & Silver” (Lehar), London 
Promenade Sym. Orch. (AK)* 


PM. PROGRAM 


1:05-2:00—Popular Music & Jazz. 
(RF).* 1:905-2:00—Impromptu No. 1 
in C Min. (Chopin), Demus 
(piano): Slavonic March (Tchai- 
kovsky), Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orch. (KR)* 


2:00-3:00—Piano Concerto in C Min., 


Sharp (Rimsky-Korsakov), Rich- 
ter (plano) Moscow Youth Sym. 
Orch.; Legende for Violin & 
Orch. (Wieniawski), Campoli 
(violin), London Sym. Orch.; 


Symphony No. 7, Op. 131 (Proko- 
fiev), Paris Conserv. Orch. (AB).* 


2:05-3:00—Popular Music: Stanley 
Black Band, Dick Damon, others. 


(RF)* 

3:05-4:00—Symphony No. 1 in D 
(Mahler), London Phil. Orch. 
(RF)* 

4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR).* 


4:30-5:00—Popular Music. (RF)* 


6 :00-6 :05—English News, David 
Friend. (AB) 
7:05-8:00—Popular Music & Jazz. 


(RF)* 
$:05-9:00—Dance Music: Xavier Cu- 
gat Band, Bob Brosby Band, 
others. (RF).* 8:30-9:00—Bartered 
Bride Overture (Smetana); Ro- 
meo & Juliet Suite No. 1 (Proko- 
fiev), Czech Phil. Orch. (KR)* 
9:30-10:00—Popular Music. (QR)* 
10 :30-11:00—Arias from Famous 
Operas, Streich (sop.). others. 
(KR)* 
11 :00-11:30—Violin Concerto in E 
Min., (Mendelssohn), Menuhin 
(violin), Phil. Orch, (JOZ).* 
11:20-12:00—Popular Music: Perry 
Como, Pat Suzuki, others. (RF).* 
11 :45-12:15—Popular Music. (KR)* 


AFTER MIDNIGHT 


12 :00-12:30—Popular Music. (RF).* 
12:15-1:15—English Hour: News, 
Popular Music. (KR).* 12:30-1:00 
Jazz. (RF).* 

12:40-1:30—Excerpts from “Romeo 
& Juliet” (Prokofiev), N.Y. Phil. 
Sym. Orch, (QR)* 

2:30-3:00—Popular Music. (LF)* 
3:00-3:30 & 3:35-4:00—Popular Mu- 
sic. (LF)* 

4:00-4:30—Classic Music. (LF).* 4:30- 
5:00—Violin Concerto No. 1 (Paga- 
nini), Franchescatti 
(LF)* 

NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 


7:00-10:00 p.m—Mahler Album: 
Symphony No, 2 in C Min., Coer- 
tse (sop.), West (alto), Vienna 
State Opera Orch.; Das Lied von 
der Erde, Hoffman (alto), Mel- 
chert (ten.). SW German Radio 
Sym. Orch.; Symphony No. 10, 
Cleveland Orch.* 


SCREEN AND STAGE 


GRANT HEIGHTS: 
at Dodge City 
Julie Adams). 

SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Middle of 
the Night (Kim Novak, Fredric 


The Gunfight 
(Joel McCrea, 


March). 

TACHIKAWA WEST: Tarzan’s 
Greatest Adventure, (Gordon 
Scott, Sara Shane). 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: The 


Diary of Anne Frank (Millie Per- 
kins, Shelley Winters). 

GINZA SHOCHIKU: En Effediliant 
La Marguerite, 11:45, 1:50, 3:55, 6, 
8:05, (940 am. Sundays). , 

HIBIYA THEATER: North by 
Northwest, 11, 1:40, 4:30 7:15. 

IMPERIAL THEATER: South Seas 
Adventure, 1, 4, & 7 p.m. (10 a.m. 
Sundays). 

MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: The 
Diary of Anmpe Frank, 11, 1:40, 
4:30, 7:20. 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Battle 
Flame, il, 12:50, 2:40, 4:30, 6:20, 
8:10, (10, 11:25, 1:10, 2:56, 4:40, 
6:25, 8:10, Sundays). 

NEW TOHO: Les Cousins, 11:10, 
1:50, 4:30, 7:10, (9:30, 12, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, Sundays). 

SCALAZA: Christine, 11, 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, (10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8, Sun- 
days). 

SHIBUYA PANTHEON: Die 
Wahrheit ueber Rosemarie, 11:10, 
1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50. 


SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: Tarzan’s 
Greatest Adventure, 9:51, 1:5, 
5:57; Tempest; 11:36, 3:39, 7:42 
until Nov. 6. 


SHIBUYA TOKYU: The Big Circus; 
, 11:35, 3:10, 6:45; House on Haunt- 
| # Hill; 1:45, 5:20, 8:50, until Oct. 


SHINJUKU GEKIJO: Die Trapp- 
Familie in Amerika; Les Etoiles 
de Midi; 10:25, 11:55, 3:35, 7:14 


SHINJUKU TOKYU: The Big Cir- 
cus; House on Haunted Hill; 9-30, 
11:20, 2:55, 6:30, until Oct. 30. 


SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Horse 
Soldiers, 10:20, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 
7:40, (Sundays 10:05 p.m.). - 

SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: Say 
One For Me, 12:20, 2:40, 5:10, 7:30, 
(10:10 a.m. Sundays). 

SHINIUKU MILANOZA: Die 
Wahrheit ueber Rosemarie, 11:10, 
1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50. 

THEATER TOKYO: It Started With 
a Kiss, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50. 
(9:25 a.m. Sundays). 4 

TOKYO GEKIJO: Les Dragueurs, 


i % Office Renovations 
| Remodeling 
; Retainers 


(8:25 a.m. Sundays), until Oct. 29.. 


Blue Jeans; 11:35, 1:40, 3:45, 5:50, 
7:55, (9:30 a.m. Sundays). 
UENO TOKYU: The Big Circus; 
House on Haunted Hill; 9:30, 11:20, 
2:55, 6:40, until Oct. 30. 


YOKOHAMA 
BILL CHICKERING: Middle of the 
Night (Kim Novak, Fredric 
March). 
CAMP ZAMA: The Hangman (Rob- 
ert Taylor, Tina Louise). 
SAGAMIHARA: Torpedo Run 
(Glenm Ford, Ernest Borgnine). 
PICCADILLY: The Spirit, 11:40, 
3:10, 6:40; ShaRe Hands With the 
Devil, 1:05, 4:30, 8:05, until Oct. 30. 
SCALAZA: John Paul Jones, 11:30, 
2:05, 4:40, 7:15, until Oct. 26. 
TOHO MEIGAZA: 
1l, 1:08, 3:16, 5:34, 7:32, until 
Oct. 26 


TAKARAZUKA: Die Trapp-Familie 
in Amerika; Les Etoiles de Midi; 
11, 2:40, 6:10, until Oct. 29. 


Stage 

KOKUSAI GEKIJO: “Russian Folk 

Songs and Dance” with Moiseyev 

Yance Troupe, 7 p.m. until Nov. 

2. (Autumn Dance will be resum- 
ed from Nov. 3). 


NICHIGEKI: “Aki-no Odori” (Au- 
tumn Dance) with NDT. 
TOYOKO THEATER: Kabuki, Part 
: “Saikaku Gonin 
: “Heneche Niju- 
etc.; with East West 
Younger Kabuki Actors, until 
Oct. 27. 


| Totaro Art 
Exhibition 


rw 


Oct. 27—Nov. 1 


et Takoshimayo Department 
Store, 6th Floor 


General Maintenance 


Carpentry, Plumbing, Electricel & 
Other Related Craftsmen 


| Consultants, Planning, Supervisors, Inspectors 
Detailed Estimates & Plans in English Furnished | 
|} Central Utilities Ltd. } 
B ARCHITECTURAL OFFICES—GENERAL CONTRACTORS | | 
} TOKYO TEL: KABUTOCHO (67) 0640, 3965} 


Pleasant Surroundings a Prerequisite 


2-5, Nihomboashi-dori, 
Chuo-ku 


% Painters 
%* Redecorators 


| 
| 
& Repairs | 
| 


—— 


— 


107 Rooms: Mostly 


— 

el oo. 
os -* 

- ” “tin 
co 


— 

s8 
oo * 
ToKyo Servitt Center 
Ta) st- Sok ] 


anawana 


in Izu National ParK 


Enjoy your golfing at our famous 
Fuji & Oshima Golf courses 


Only 2 hrs. train ride from Tokyo * 


al <= 


with Bath and > 


“ 


(violin) .7 


Helen of Troy,. 


+ ern 


Modelling hats by Watanabe 
show at the Johnston Air Base 
recently are left to right: 


. tS 

a millinery fashion 
Officers’ Wives Club luncheon 
Richard Poulin, Mrs. Paul R. 
Fannin, Mrs. Alfred Bancroft, Mre. Milan James, Mrs. Kenneth 
Taylor and Mrs. R. M. Werdung. 


_ es. Diy 


of Kobe at 


TELEV 


9:15-9:45—U.S. 


portage 
11:00—Telenews (in English), 11:10 
Weather & TV Guide 


Today’s TV Choice 


6:15-6:45 p.m.—U.S. Movie (Car- 


toon): “Mickey Mouse Club” 
(in Japanese) (ch. 4) 


7:30-8:00—U.S. Movie “‘Lone Ran- 


ger” (in Japanese) (ch. 8) 
8:30-9.00—U.S. Movie: “Medic” 
(in Japanese (revival) (ch. 
10). Also “Father Knows 
Best” (in Japanese) (ch. 4) 
Movie: “Naked 
City” (in Japanese) (ch. 10) 
See calendar on sports page for 
televised sports events 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 
7:00 a.m. — News, 7:15 — Calis- 
thenics, 7:55—Overseas News 
8:00—News & Weather, 8:15—NNK 
Report 
11:00—TV for School 
12:00 p.m.—News, 12:12—Weather, 
12:15—Relay from Nagoya 
12:40—Cooking, 12:55—Overseas Re- 


port 
100—-TV for Students, 1:20— 


Women's Memo 

2:00—National Athletic Meet, (also 
3:30 p.m.) 

6:07—Pantomime, 6 :35—Science, 
6 :55— Weather 

7:00—News, 7:15—Drama, 7:30— 


What's My Secret 
8:00—Popular Songs, 8:30—Drama 
9-:00—Drama, 9:30—Talk on Library 
10:00—News, 10:15—Overseas News, 
10:20—News Commentary 


(Ch. 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 
2:30 pm —Color Test (Tokyo 
Local) 
7:00—History of Music, 
Teach Me English 
$:00—Animal Talk, %8%:30—Living 
Plan 
9:00—Lectures on Agriculture, 9:30 
—High School Geometry 


7 :30— 


10:00—High School Physics, 10:30—- 


Study of German 


(Ch, 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 
6:35 am.—Morning Melodies, 6:50 
—Calisthenics 

7:13—Weather, 7:15— 
News Commentary, 7:30—- 
Topics, 7:45—News 
8:00—Children's Hour, 8:35—Calis- 
thenics, 8-45—Violin Solo 
9 :00—Cooking, 9:20—Home Memo 


Quiz 12 :40— 
Women's News, 12:55—TV 
Guide 

1 :00—Cooking, 1:15 — Women’s 
Notes, : 
1:46—Hungarian Folk Songs 


M 5 
Cartoon, §:45—Weather, 


5:50 
—News 
6:00—Comedy, 6:10—TV Guide, 6:45 
—News 6 :55—Int’) 
News 


7:00—Color TV, 7:30—Family Scope 
8:00—Samurai Drama 
9:00—Today's Events, 9:10—Sports 
News, 9:15—Pro Boxing 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—King Hour 
(songs), 10:45—Camera Re- 


(Ch. 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 
7:00 a.m.—News, 7:10 — Sports 

Fiash, 7:15—Weather & Trav- 
el Memo, 9:30—News, 7 40— | 
Face of Today, 7:50—Over- 
seas News 


ISION 7 


8:00—News, 8:10—Sports Flash, 8:15 
~ Children's Hour, 8:35—Car- 
toon Movie, 8:43—Weather 

10:35—TV Reportage 

11 :25—Women's 


11 :15—~—Weather, 
School, 11:°55—+TV Guide 
12:00 p.m—News, 12:15—Singing 
Highlight, 12:40—TV Guide, 
12:45—Weekly Topics 
1:00—Today's Entertainment, 1:15 
~Cooking, 1:40—Tokyo Big 
Six Univ. Baseball 
5:20—Talk, 5:50—News 
6:00—Cartoon Theater, 6:16—TV 
Guide, 6:15—Drama, 6:45—~ 
Weather, 6:50—News 
7:00—Drama, 7:30—~Video Follies 
8:00—Drama, 8:30—Samurai Drama 
9:00—Reportage “From North & 
South,” 9:15—Drama, 9:45— 
News, 9:55—Sports News 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—Art Salon 
11,:00—Weather & TV Guide, 11:05~ 
Overseas News, 11:15—Face 
of Today 


(Ch. 8) FUJE (JOCX-TYV) 

10:30 am.—Test Pattern Music 

11:05—Weather, 11:15—Studio Re- 
port, 11:25—Cooking, 11:45— 
News 

12:00 p.m—Com 
d 


ay 

5:30—Test Pattern Music, 
Children's News 

6:00—Overseas News, 6:12—Weath- 
er, 6:15—Cartoon, 6:45—News, 
6 :55—Cartoon 

7:00—Serial Drama 

8 :00—Movie, 8:30—Drama 

9:00—Interviews, 9:15—Drama, $:45 
—News, 9:55—Sports 

10:00—TV Reportage, 10:30—Over- 
seas Weekly News, 10:30— 
Weekly Sports, 10:45—Studio 
Report 


Birth- 
ports News 
5 :50— 


(Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 
9:30 a.m—Test Pattern 
10:00-11:55—TV for School 
12:00 p.m—News, 12:15—Cooking, 
12:30—Study of English 
100—Talk on Shoes 
5:30—Test Pattern, 5:42—Movie 
Short, 5:53—Cartoon 
6:00—Puppet Drama, 6:15—Film, 
6:45—News, 6:56—TV Guide 
7:00—Comedy, 7:30—Drama 
8:00—Drama “Seishun Olympic” 
9:00—-Talk on Olympics, 9:45~ 
News, 9:57—Weather 
10:00—Kouta Lesson, 10:15—Studio 
Report, 10:30—Sports, 10:36— 
Overseas News, 10:42—TV 
Guide 


Australians Make 
Cement from Coral 


Coral from the Great Barrier 
Reef along the northeast coast 
of Australia provides the raw 
material for Australia’s biggest 
cement works at Darra, in 
Queensland. 

The coral deposits, built up 
thousands of years ago, are rich 
in lime, and efficient dredging 
and transporting arrangements 
to bring the coral 40 miles by 
sea to the plant have made Dar- 
ra cement the cheapest of its 
kind in Australia. (UNESCO) 


What’s Going On 


The weekly calendar on Monday 
“What's Going On This Week” wiil 
be published tomorrow.—Editor. 
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other general ort objects. 
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elegance to your home or office. 


Yokohama 
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“NEWLY OPEN” | 


in Chinatown 
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We accept orders for oil paintings and portraits by the 
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ART STORE ! 
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Welcome Delegates 
to the 
15th Session of GATT 


CLOSED TODAY 
(Main Store Only) 


K.MIKIM@TOrnc. 


% TOKYO: Imperial Hotel Arcade 
YOKOHAMA: Silk Center 
OSAKA: Shin Osake Bidg. 


- >» 


Hotel Siz 


KOBE: Kobe int’) House 
*® TOBA: Mikimoto Pearl 
* TACHIKAWA: Air Base West B.X 

KYOTO — NAGOYA — 

FUKUOKA 
* Open Sundeys 


Mikimoto| 
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Vietnam Celebrates Fourth Year of Independence 


— 


Japan Government to Strive 
For Closer Economic Ties 


By ATICHIRO FUJTYAMA 
Foreign Minister 

It is a great pleasure for me 
as Foreign Minister of Japan to 
extend through this paper con- 
gratulations to the people of 
the Republic of Vietnam on the 
happy occasion of the anniver- 
sary of its declaration of inde- 
pendence and promulgation of 
the Vietnamese Constitution. 


I have always been deeply 
impressed by the enthusiasm 
which the people of your Re- 
public have shown under the 
leadership of His Excellency 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in 
achieving the rapid development 
of the country in the face of 
multiple difficulties and obsta- 
cles, 

The Japan-Vietnam Repara- 
tions Agreement has been 


Alichiro Fujiyama 


thanks to the mutual 
goodwill and 


concession  be- 


signed, 
understanding, 
the spirit of 


tween the two countries, 

The Japanese Government will 
make every possible effort 
to establish closer economic 
relations between the two coun- 
tries on the basis of the joint 
communique issued at the time 
of the signing of the agreement 
and to start negotiations for the 
conclusion of a Japan-Vietnam 
treaty of commerce as soon as 


possible, 

Japan and the Republic of 
Vietnam are, so to speak, 
family members of Asia 


and both belong to the Free 
World. We must work hand in 
hand for Asian stability and 


world peace and the welfare of @ 


humankind, 

Let me pray for the health of 
His Excellency President 
Dinh Diem, ae nay of the 
Republic of Vietnam and the 
happiness of your people. 


The Democratic Ideal 


By KOTARO TANAKA 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court 
I consider it a great honor to 
say a few words of congratula- 
tion on the occasion of the 
fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Republic of Vietnam 
and promulgation of its Con- 
stitution. 

As a friendly nation, we pay 
our deepest respect to the Re- 
public of Vietnam and heartily 


‘congratulate her on the steady 


advance she is making in the 
fields of politics, economy and 
culture. 


I need not say much about the 
traditional friendly relations 
subsisting between our two 
countries, which are certain to 
be tightened further in the fu- 
ture. I am particularly impress- 
ed with the friendly spirit that 
was evinced in the talks for the 
reparations agreement signed 
some time ago. 


Last year, on the occasion of 
the third national day of Viet- 
nam, I said that the most im- 
portant task for international 
politics affecting the destiny of 


Kotaro Tanaka 


the whole human race is ito up- 
hold the spirit of the United 
Nations, that is, to protect 
justice and order and insure 
freedom from the danger and 
threat of all types of totalitari- 
anism. 

Under the present world 
situation, too, we cannot over- 


emphasize this need, for eternal 
peace cannot be hoped for with- 
out the diffusion of democracy 
to all corners of the world. * 

The primary requirement in 
attaining this ideal is the moral 
foundation of democracy. For- 
tunately both of our nations 
have been instilled with a keen 
sense of the “natural law” of 
morality, which is a heritage of 
Confucianism and Christianity 
left in our traditional culture. 
Our two nations must join 
hands firmly to make positive 
contributions toward the reali- 
zation of this ideal. 


We must guard ourselves 
against narrow-minded national- 
ism and fight for the happiness 
of mankind. 


On this felicitous occasion, I 
extend my heartfelt congratula- 
tions and express my deepest 
respect to President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, who guides the Republic 
of Vietnam with his profound 
social —— y and great 
wisdom, and 0 is one of my 
friends in faith. 

I also pray earnestly for the 
happiness of the people of the 
Republic, 


Ngo a 


President Ngo Dinh Diem 


Diet Session Opens 
On Auspicious Day 


By YASABURO SHIMONAKA 
President, Japan-Vietnam Association 


Allow me to offer my hearty 
congratulations to you, the peo- 
ple of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, on the occasion of the 
fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of your country. I think 
that the national flags of your 
country are fluttering in the 
winds on this auspicious day 
and a festive mood is pervad- 
ing over all the land. 

I visited your country last 
June as a member of a Japa- 
nese goodwill mission and re- 
ceived a warm welcome from 
both the Government and peo- 
ple of your country. The de- 
lightful impression I gained on 
that occasion will, I am sure, 
live forever in my heart. 


I was deeply moved to find 
at that time that the Govern- 
ment and people of your coun- 
try, under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem, 
were working earnestly togeth- 
er to make your country a bet- 
ter one. It was also an indis- 
cribable joy to know that the 
friendly relations between your 
country and mine have been 
maintained on a permanent and 
consanguineous basis and not 
as a mere matter of formality 
or business. 

In Japan, an extraordinary 
Diet session is being convened. 
The Japanese Government will 
present before this session the 

Continued on Page 6 


Envoy Stresses Solidarity | 
Among Free Asian Peoples 


By BUI VAN THINHE 
Vietnamese Ambassador 


Today Vietnam is celebrating 
the fourth anniversary of its 
proclamation of the Republic. 
Once more, on this happy occa- 
sion, I have the honor of con- 
veying to the Government and 
people of Japan the best wishes 
of the Government and people 
of Vietnam. 

I wish also to express here 
again the deep sympathy of my 

ple to the people of Japan 
or the sufferings en — 
them by Typhoon 
have always poe wy " much 
admiration to the Japanese peo- 
ple for their courage and per- 
severance. 

It is gratifying to note that 
during the previous years, 
Japan has made tremendous ac- 
complishments in many fields. 
Vietnam, too, has done its best, 
and won great successes improv- 
ing its political, economic and 
social conditions. 

A sound policy of land re- 
form, smoothly pursued and 
safeguarding the Interests of the 
former big landlords, has 
brought social justice and, at 
the same time, allowed a better 
use of the soil. A prégram of 
land development is nearing 
completion, with the aim of 
creating new resettlement cen- 
ters Properly organized for bet- 
ter living. 

Roads and railways gravely 
damaged during the war have 
been entirely rebuilt. Such 
was the case with the national 
railway which was recently 
completed, linking the 17th par- 
allel with Saigon, the capital of 
our country. In our struggle 
for peace and prosperity it is 
true that we encountered and 
are still facing many difficulties. 
However, it is undeniable that, 
thanks to the untiring efforts 
of our people under the wise 
guidance of our Government, 
the economic situation of the 
country has improved any by 


day. 

Our political stability was 
proved last Aug. 30th when, in 
spite of the threat of the Reds, 
seven million electors went to 
the polls in a festive mood and 
elected our second legislature. 

Vietnam is fully aware of the 
importance of the present strug- 


Bul Van Thinh 


gle on its soll. Not only its own 
destiny but also that of a large 
part of the Asian world is at 
stake in this struggle for an 
order of things based on justice 
and freedom. Never could one 
stress too much this aspect of 
the solidarity of the free peo- 
ples, especially in view of re- 
cent events, which once more 
have clearly shown the aggres- 
siveness of a doctrine aiming 
at world domination. 


For us, life is a choice. Ivory 
towers have been devised only 
for the convenience of intellec- 
tuals in difficulty with harsh 
realities, and not for nations. 

It is somewhat comforting to 
think that the enormous scien- 
tific conquests have led to a 
fear of war. Fear of war and 
its destruction is perhaps the 
beginning of wisdom. Fear in 
itself, however, has never been 
constructive, its essence is nega- 
tive instead. We have learned 
to tame the forces of Nature, or 
to defend ourselves efficiently 
against their evils. But, at one 
time, mankind thought, to avert 
flood, fire and tempest, it was 
necessary to deify water, fire 


and wind and to dedicate pray- pe 


ers to them. 

The Free World has witness 
ed, powerless, the spectacle of 
violence and oppression which 
is, alas, too frequently renewed. 
What is most discouraging is 
that the conscience of democ- 


racy-loving peoples, one hurt 
by so much violence, is unfor- 
tunately quick to find for it a 
provisional justification, 

To leave the poor victims to 
their sad fate and beg mercy 
for them, provided that one’s 
moral and spiritual quietness re- 
mains untouched, such would be 
a position dictated by a short- 
sighted realism leading to final 
surrender and denial, without 
resistance, of one's dearest 
ideak.. A more active solidarity 
among Asian peoples should 
inspire our mutual relations. 


What we free peoples need is 
a clear awareness of the 
danger of the evil which in- 
eluctably would consume us 4ll. 
For the Free World and pertic- 
ularly for the peoples Asia 
who believe in the primacy of 
spiritual values and the tradi- 
tional philosophy of human dig- 
nity, Communist subversion is 
as destructive as the uncontrol- 
led liberation of the atom, Vigi- 
lance should be our constant at- 
titude. 


We Vietnamese have noticed 
with satisfaction last month's 
statement by the Japanese 
Foreign Minister at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. Japan, through the voice 
of its high representative, has 
on this occasion solemnly re- 
mewed its. determination to re- 
main on the side of the Free 
World. 


Japan has underlined the in- 
terest it attaches to a quick 
settlement ‘of fundamental prob- 
lems confronting neighboring 
countries, and particularly the 
underdeveloped countries of the 
area. One of Japan's earnest 
hopes has been that divided 
countries “will soon realize re- 
unification by peaceful and dem- 
ocratic processes.” Vietnam 
is one of those countries, as a 
result of foreign interference in 
the process of its otherwise 
normal evolution toward inde- 
ndence. 

We heartily thank Japan for 
her generous good wishes. We 
pray that those of our coun- 
trymen now suffering under a 
provisional and de facto Com- 
munist control will soon re- 
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Diet ReparationsOK § 
Seen Almost Certain j 


he reparations agreement for the ratification of the war 
Pa by Japan and the Remib- indemnity agreement. 
lic of Vietnam is scheduled to ‘The Liberal-Democratic Party 
he discussed at the extraordin- and other organizations con- 
ary Diet now In session, * cerned are conducting no con 
The reparations payable gpicuous movement to enlist 
under the agreement consist of public support for the repara- 
“pure reparations” and credits. tlons agreement. 
e Reparations”: On the other hand, the orga 
1: Japanese products and nizations in special relationship 
service equivalent to $37 mil- with the Communist bloc, such 
lion to be made available for as the Japan-Vietnam Friend- 
construction of the Dan-Him ship Association (an organiza- 
hydroelectric power plant with tion aimed at promoting the Ja- 
a@ power generation capacity of pan-North Vietnamese _ rela- 
160,000 KWH. tians), the Japan-China Friend- 
2. Japanese products and ship Association and the Japan- 
service equivalent to $2 million Korea Association, are engaged 
to be made available for crea- in the drive against the rea Heh 
tion of a machinery industry tions pact. 
center. The General Council of Japan 
3. The period of payment is Trade Union (Sohyo) has issued 
five years. a statement opposing the rep- 
Credits: arations accord. Lower-level 
1. A $7,900,000 credit to be units of the Socialist Party, on 
extended in the local currency the other hand, are not actively 
for construction of a Dan-Him conducting a campaign against 
hydroelectric power station. . the war indemnity agreement. 
‘2. A $2,100,000 credit to However, once the reparations 
finance the purchase of Japanese pact is submitted to the Diet 
products and services for con- for approval, the Socialist Par- 
struction of a urea plant. ty and Sohvo are expected to 
The reparations agreement is activate their attempts to block 
supported by the ruling Liberal- the ratification of ‘the agree- 
Democratic Party, but opposed ment, 
by the Socialist and Communist The Socialist Party, in partic- 
parties. The Ryokufukai of the ular, is planning to make the 
House of Councillors has not struggle against the ratification 
vet clarified its attitude toward of the reparations pact a pre- 
the war indemnity agreement. liminary skirmish in their fight 


Outside the Diet, the Japan- against the revision of the 
Vietnam Society. an organiza- Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 
tion to promote the goodwill of Thus, fairly rough going is ex- 


the two countries, endorses the 
reparations pact. It is conduct- 
ing an active campaign calling 
upon the political parties ‘and 
media of information to push 


pected in the Diet dgbate on the 
war indemnity pact. 

In this regard, it must not be 
overlooked that the various fac- 
tions in the <i) Party are 
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sncbers of the Vietnamese Navy take part in National Day parade 
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not acting in unison over the 
agreement. The party’s extreme 
leftists are asserting that the 
party should work for the 
scrapping of the pact by block- 
ing Diet approval, The Right- 
wing Socialists, on the other 
hand, are insisting on “passive” 
opposition to the agreement. 
The party's group in power is 
taking an attitude halfway be- 
tween fthat of these two fac- 
tions, 

It is expected that the Social- 
ist Party will have to direct its 
energies toward maintaining 
the unity of the remaining fac- 
tions after the Socialists affiliat- 
ed with the Socialist Party Re- 
construction Council (composed 
principally of Suehiro Nishio’s 
followers) have bolted the par- 
tv. . 

What about the Liberal-Dem- 
ocratic Party? Despite the strife 
between “the group in power 
and the faction out of power, 
and the frictions among the 
various other factions in the 
party, all the Tory groups are 
in support of the reparations 
agreement, 

It is expected that the Ryo- 
kufukai in the Upper House 
will soon agree to endorse the 
war indemnity pact. 

Accordingly, the agreement is 
almost certain to be approved 
by the House of Representa- 
tives and the House of Council- 
lors. And despite some twists 
and turns, the pact is almost 
certain to pass the, Diet during 
its coming eXtraordinary ses- 
sion. 


Auspicious Day 


Continued Brom Page 5 
recentiv signed Japan-Vietnam 
reparations agreement for rati- 
fication and it is expected that 
the Diet will approve it by a 
majority. 

The Japanese Diet is being 
convened on the very day when 
the people of your country cele- 
brate their national foundation 
Gev. This is a lucky coincid- 
ence, for it was not so arrang- 
ed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment on purpose, 

I believe that behind such a 
fortunate coincidence is the will 
of God, wishing for the future 
prosperity of the two countries 
and continuation of their friend- 
ly relations. 

The Japanese Government, I 
believe, will faithfully strive for 
the implementation of the rep- 
arations agreement after the 
Diet approval is gained and rati- 
fication documents are exchang- 
ed between the two nations. 

I can hear even now the noise 
of construction of the Dan-Him 
power dam and the machinery 
industrial center. 

It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the reparations pay- 
ment is the only means of 
strengthening the tles between 
our two countries. For the 
maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions between the two nations, 
the reparations can play only a 
small part. 

I think that we, the peoples 
of both countries, must renew 


our determination, taking ad- 
vantage- of the exchange of 
ratification documents for the 
reparations agreement, to 
strengthen and promote our 
amicable relations and bring 
about the future prosperity of 
our culture and economy. 


For the human race, nothing 
is more important than free- 
dom and independence. With- 
out the racial independence and 
freedom, there will be 10 peace, 
justi¢e or hgppiness. 

You people of Vietnam have 
achieved, through hardships 
and privations the twin treas- 
ures of independence and free- 
dom and have built up a new 
democratic state. The struggle, 
however, has not ended; it 
should be assumed that it has 
only started. The people of 
Vietnam, I think, must promote 
freedom and independence as 
well as democracy in your coun- 
try; this is a sacred mission en- 
trusted by God to you all. 

We Japanese believe that the 
people of Japan and Vietnam 
are brothers and sisters. Thus, 
we hope with a sense of sym- 
pathy, welcome and friendship 
for the success of your big task 
of building a new country. 

On this auspicious occasion 
of your country’s national day, 
let us pray for the health of 
your great leader, Prime Minis- 
ter Ngo Dinh Diem, and for 
God’s blessing upon your Re- 
public. 


_Japan-Vietnam Society Gives - 


The Japan-Vietnam Society 
is credited for its unswerving 
and undaunted efforts to place 
the Japan-Vietnam Reparatians 
Agreement before the Diet for 
ratification. Now, prospects are 
bright that the accord will be 
presented for approval to the 
extraordinary Diet scheduled to 
convene today. 


As soon as the reparations 
agreement was signed in Sai- 
gon on May 13, this society set 
about a series of positive pub- 
licity activities to arouse public 
interest in the accord. 

It published 30,000 copies of 
an 80-page pamphlet to con- 
vince thé people and those con- 
cerned of the necessity of the 
reparations agreement and to 
call for speedy Diet action on it. 
The brochure, written by socie- 
ty’s Secretary General Masa- 
voshi Nagata, was distributed 
free of charge among Dietmen, 
scholars, critics, mayors, local 
assembly chairmen, and politi- 
cians, 

It was also distributed among 
chambers of commerce and in- 
dustry, farmers, organizations, 
labor unions and women’s and 
vouth groups. In addition, pub- 
licity was given to the accord 
through the radio and televi- 
sion screen. 


Undoubtedly, the pamphlet, 
entitled “The Significance of 
Reparations to Vietnam,” has 
now served a great deal to place 
public opinion back in an un- 
biased position. 


In this connection. a Tory 
Dietman said that the pamphiet 
has given a theoretical endorse- 
ment to the reparations agree- 
ment. 


Another statement praising 
the publicity drive came from 
a Liberal-Democratic Party lead- 
er, who said that the brochure 
has helped the party to unify 
its opinions on the reparations 
accord. 


A certain leading vernacular 
decided to press for Diet ap- 
proval of the accord after go- 
ing over Nagata’s theory set 
forth in the small book. 

And many letters expressing 
support of the reparations 
agreement were received by the 
society from university -stu- 
dents, unionists and house- 
wives throughout the country. 

Toward the ruling party, too, 
this society has made a tenaci- 
ous approach to press for an 


Yasaburo Shimonaka 
President, Japan-Vietnam Society 


early presentation of the agree- 
ment to the Diet, 


When the Government decid- 
ed to present it to the coming 
extraordinary Diet, society lead- 
ers reportediy made a round of 
calls on party executives to ob- 
tain tacit understanding to vote 
for the accord, 

This society seems to have 


‘Impetus to Reparations Pact 


also «6prevailed upon Soclaliet 
Party leaders except radical 
leftists to- support the agree. 
ment. Its persuasive efforta 
now appear stailed with the 
party in a complete chaos over 
the Internal dispute centered an 
right-wing leader Suehiro Nj- 
shio. However, it is still look: 
ing for a chance to seek Social- 
ist backing. 

In view of the important role 
of the press, the society has 
been evolving similar publicity 
efforts toward the Kyodo News 
Service, Chuo University Press 
and four major local newspa- 
pers, 

The society is now engaged in 
a last spurt to bid for the rati- 
fication with the convocation of 
the extraordinary Diet, 


In the absence of ailing chair- 
man Yasaburo Shimonaka, Naga- 
ta is now ‘taking it upon him- 
self almost all society activi- 
ties ranging from planning te 
political maneuvers. 


i. 


Vietnam Offers Japan 


Rich Source 


The rapid development of 
lacquerware production raises 
for Japanese manufacturers the 
very difficult problem of lac- 
quer supply. That situation 
has been treated time and 
again in the newspapers. 

Briefly, the problem is this: 
Japanese lacquer production 
las never covered the needs 
of the country. Before the war 
lacquer imported from North 
Vietnam and China came Yeg- 
ularly to Japan. Its price was 
advantageous, since, including 
all taxes and freight, it still 
remained lower than the cost 
of production in Japan. 

After the war, the situation 
changed. Imports became more 
and more difficult; politics 
played their role. Prices also 
were exorbitantly raised, In 
short, the future of lacquer im- 
ports from Communist coun- 
tries is rather, gloomy, since 
it is unrealistic to believe that 
a big country would be willing 
to throw itself on a partner's 
mercy for the sake of one mi- 
nor item of trade. 

At the same time, in Free 
Vietnam, experiments have been 
conducted with lac-tree planta- 


of Lacquer 


tion, because that country pos- 
sesses vast areas to be reclaim- 
ed from wild vegetation,. and 
industrial plantation should be 
introduced with a view to 
varying its agriculture. 

The highland soil is perfect- 


ly fit for lac-tree. growing, 
and the climate is perfectly 
suitable. Conditions, in fact, 


are far better than in North 
Vietnam. There, five years are 
necessary to yield the first sap 
harvest; in the South, three 
years suffice, and the sap is 
even better. Such are the find- 
ings by the experts in charge 
of the experiments. 

It was not by mere chance 
that these experts were Japa- 
nese; they kngw their business. 
They are w aware of the 
good prospects for lac-tree plan- 
tation on a scale large enough 


to cover all Japanese needs for — 


lacquer. 

The door is open to profitable 
cooperation in this field, 

Japan would find the best op- 
portunity of freeing itself from 
the present difficulties in lac- 
quer fupply- Conditions of co- 
operation could easily be deter- 
mined after detailed discussion. 
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Felicitations on the Fourth Anniversary of the Republic of Vietnam 
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Assemeiers ww Vietnam 
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Congratulate the people of Vietnam 
and their Government for four years 
of achievement in their new Republic. 
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KITAGAWA SANGYO KAIUN K.K. 


Salvage / Scrapping 


Head Office: 
Room 504, Nomura Bidg., 2, 


(23) 0586 


78, 9-chome, Taishodori, Taisho-ku, 
Osaka 


Tel: (55) 1833, 0072, 2928 
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2-chome, 
yoda-ku, Tokyo 


Office: 
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MAIN PRODUCTS 


ROLLING STOCK 


: BRIDGES 


BOILERS & ACCESSORIES 


MACHINERY 


Head Office: 
2-Chome Marunoychi Chiyoda-ku Tokyo . 
Tel.: Cable Address: 


“KISMASEIZO TOKYO” 
Tokyo Osake 


Tokyo (20) 1361 
Works: 
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ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS x 
ANTO DENKI KOJI, 41D. 


. :) HEAD OFF 


 $2e 2chgme, rit a Bunkyo-ku, 


nT ae gee OO Tokye (929) ce 


Decocraersaina a 


Chairman: 


President: Ume Kajima 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS a 


Morinosuke Kajima, LL.D. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Head Office: 


No. 3, Yaesu 5-chome, Chuo-ku; Tokyo, Japan 
“KAJIMA” TOKYO 


Nagoya, Osa ka, 


Cable Add: 
Branch Offices: 
(Domestic) Sapporo, Sendoi, Yokohama, 
Hiroshima, Shikoku, Kyushu. 
(Oversees) 


Diowa Timur (indonesia) 


(Burma) 


Ipatinga, Est. de M. Gerais (Brazil) Tulungogune, 
Rongoon & 


Bolu-Chaung 


EXPORT 


Head Office: 
Saigon Office: 


New York, San Francisco, 


Kong. Karachi, London, 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Singapore, 


No. 7, 2-chome, Hatchobori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
74, Boulevard Nguyen-Hue,. Saigon, Viet 
am 


Aires, Calcutta, Kuala Lumpur, 
Manila, New Delhi. 


AND 


IMPORT 


Main Business 


Iron & Steel Products, Non- 
_ ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts, Machinery & Instrument, 
Building & 
Materials, Chemical Goods, Fer- 
tilizers, Oils and Seeds, Canned 
Goods, Paper and Paper Pro- 
ducts and other General Mer- 
chandise. . 


Construction 


Rangoon, | 
Taipei. 


Sydney, 


Marubeni-lida Co., Ltd. 


IMPORT CONSTRUCTION 
EXPORT ENGINEERING 
| EST. 1854 
CAPITAL PAID: ¥3,200,000,000 
| Head Office: 


Cable: 


e) 


‘Cable: 


Johannesburg, Kabul, 
Madras, 


Korachi, 


3, 3-chome, Honmachi, Higashi-ku, a Japan 
P.O. Box Central 1000, Osak 
“MARUBENI OSAKA” 


Tokyo Office: 

4,1 Dasha ie) Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, seen 

Box Central 595, Tokyo 
“MARUBENI TOKYO” 


Salace Liaison Office: 
Boite Postale 487 
No. 11 Rue Nguyen-cong-Tru, Saigon 


Oversees Oftices: 
Baghdod, Bangkok, Beyrouth, Bombay, Buenos Aires, Cairo, 
Caleutte, Chittagon, Dalles, Djekerte, Homburg, 


Manila, Melbourne, Mexicali, 
New York, Phnom- Penh, Portland, Rangoon, San Francisco, 
Sao Paulo, Singapore, Sydney, Taipei, Teheran, Toronto. 


Kong, 
London, Los Angeles, 
Mexico City, New hi, 


Lohore, 


* ore 
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Nasional Reconstruction in Vietnam 


President Diem Notes Rapid Strides in Field of Economic Development ° 


On Aug. 7, 1958, a ceremony pre- 
sided over by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, was hel’ at Tan-An, in the 
province of Quang-Ngai. This 
marked the completion of the re- 
construction of the Trans-Vietnam 
railroad, linking Saigon, (the cap- 
ital of the Republic of Vietnam) to 
Dong-Ha (a small town 275 kilo- 
meters south of the 17th parallel) 
1,100 kilometers away. 


Originally completed in 1936, the 
Trans-Vietnam railway had always 
been considered the backbone of 
Vietnam. In 1942 the traffic figures 
were 570,000 passengers and 240,000 
tons. Unfortunately the long guer- 
Trilla war in Vietnam, in 15 years 
transformed the railroad system 
into a heap of ruins. 

Now, trf 1959, the Trans-Vietnam 
Railway has risen again from the 
ashes, south of the i7th paraliel. 
Six thousand railroad workers took 
pert in the various stages of re- 
construction, which took five years 
to complete, and cost 380 million 
Piasters. The reconstruction of the 
Trans-Vietnam Railway was part of 
the National Reconstruction Pro- 


gram. 

In his dedication speech, which 
follows, President Ngo Dinh Diem 
reviewed the results attained with- 
in this prog¢am, and sketched 
forthcoming projects. From this 
review, a glimpse may be had of 
the difficult tasks accomplished by 
a@ new country in a few short years. 


The completion of the Saigon 
railroad today, is an important 
event in the economic develop- 
ment program of Vietnam, 

After the end of the war, 


with the restoration of national 
control over this part of Cen- 
tral Vietnam, one of the great. 
I at . . - vee 


est obstacies to economic re 
covery was the insufficiency of 
means of communication ard 
transportation between the 
Southern and Central areas. 
Each year, during September 


and October, because of bad 
weather conditions we have 
had many difficulties in 


maintaining a minimum com- 
munication system to ensure 
liaison between provinces ex- 
tending from Nha-Trang to Da- 
Nang, as well as the supply of 
these provinces. 

Today, with the completion 
of this railroad, a basic improve- 
ment has been achieved. From 
now on, the coastal provinces 
from Saigon to the 17th Paralle) 
will have at their disposal a 
rapid and practical communica- 
tion system which meets the 
area's economic needs. The 
population of these provinces 
therefore will no longer have to 
fear the aftermath of ty phoons 
and floods. 

Once again“a war ena has 
been healed and a sector of the 
economic network _ restored, 
thus permitting a more equita- 
ble distribution of the national 
resources among all the areas 
of the country. 

These satisfactory results have 
been attained thanks to the ef- 
forts of the whole population 
and the efficient aid of ‘friendly 
countries. 

Dear countrymen, four years 
ago, on Sept. 17, 


1955, on the 


occasion of the inauguration of 
the Dong-Cam Dam in Phu-Yen 
province, I sketched the main 
points of our economic develop- 
ment program. Today I take 
this opportunity to review with 
you the results attained, 


Three Factors 


Faced with a tragic political 
and economic situation result- 
ing from 10 years of warfare, | 
told you that we had reasons to 
trust in the future; these are 
three in number: 

1. The consolidation of gov- 
ernment authority over all the 
territory of Free Vietnam; 

2. Our compatriots’ revolu- 
tionary ardor to sweep away 
vestiges of feudalism and back- 
ward practices, and to renovate 
the economic apparatus of the 
country; 

3. Finally, the financial as- 
sistance of friendly democratic 
countries, which has enabled us 
to avoid a serious monetary 
crisis, and which has helped us 
to stabilize the national budget 
in spite of exceptional expenses 
necessitated by the resettlement 
of our refugee compatriots. 

The experience gained in the 
past four years makes it possi- 
ble for us to stress today the 
importance of the three above- 
mentioned factors in the recov- 
ery of our economy. 

Thanks to the union of hearts 
and minds on the part of our 
compatriots, the rebel forces in 
spite of their collusion with the 
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treacherous Communists have 
been crushed. 

At the same time, the revolu: 
tionary spirit of our compa- 
triots, which has grown stronger 
every day, has prompted them 
to alize the necessity for us 
to fight both communism and 
imperialism, and to participate 
actively in the movement for 
the revising of working meth- 
ods, in order to catch up with 
the rhythm of technical and 
scientific progress and to mod- 
ernize the economic apparatus 
of the country, thus obtaining 
bigger and cheaper production. 

The assistance given by 
friendly countries during these 
last four years has enabled us, 
for the most part, to stabilize 
our trade balance without im- 
peding the living standard. It 
is also due to their assistance 
that we have been able to ob- 
tain technical equipment and to 
establish a structure indispen- 
sable L the expansion of our 
production and progress toward 
the economic independence of 
Vietnam. The concrete results, 
such as the completion of the 
railroad which is being inaugu- 
rated today, are an eloquent jus 
‘tification of our policies and our 
efforts over the last four years. 


Basic Goal Attained 


Thanks to the basic factors 
I have just mentioned, the fun- 
damental objectives of the eco- 
nomic development program 
which I laid down have been 
attained, 

We have achieved the consolli- 
dation of our economic indepen- 
dence, which was our first goal. 
The Vietnamese people have 
gradually recovered control of 
their economy which was in 
foreign hands, including the 
key sectors. 

The Vietnamese Chamber of 
Commerce, for example, which 
was formerly nonexistent is 
now playing a leading role in 
the trade at this country. The 
Vietnamese Commercial Credit 
Office, also nonexistent before, 
now controls commercial activi- 
ties in the most important 
branches of business. 

At the same time, the Indus- 
trial Development Center and 
the Handicraft Development 
Center, similarly nonexistent 
before, are now guiding the 
country’s industrialization move- 
ment and the modernization of 
its enterprises. 

The second goal which I set 
forth four years ago—the mod- 


ernization of the national eco- . 


nomic machinery—has also been 
achieved satisfac torily. 

In the agricultural field, the 
use Of machines rendering work 
less difficult, has spread to all 
parts of the country. This is a 
quiet and beneficial revolution, 
resulting in increasing farm pro- 
duction and lowering prices. 

Thanks to the full use of 
mechanical equipment and sci- 
entific methods, agricultural “de- 
velopment to which I devote 
special attention, is steadily 
progressing throughout, Viet- 
nam. This is increasing culti- 
vated areas, turning once forest- 
covered lands and unhealthy 
marshes into luxuriant orchards 
and fertile fields, and providing 
a livelihood for a large popula- 
tion formerly confined to limit- 
ed and barren tracts which they’ 
used to till by primitive 
methods. 

Together with the agricul- 
tural development work, we 
have been able to exploit the 
natural resources of the high 
plateaus, initiating the diversi- 
fication of crops which will per- 
mit us to avoid the hazards of 
an economy based only on one 
or two kinds of crops. 

In the field of trade, my Gov- 
pron has advocated during 
the past five years of reorgan- 
ization of the commercial pro- 
fession, the struggle against 
speculation and the dispersion 
of efforts, in order to help 
launch in business circles a 
movement for solidarity based 
on serious national practices. 


Economic Program 


A cardinal point of the Gov- 
ernment’s economic program is 
the industrialization of Viet- 
nam’s economy. But to create 
favorable conditions for this in- 
dustrialization, and to avoid the 
unfortunate social consequ- 
ences usually occurring in coun- 
tries whose industrial develop- 
ment is in its infancy we must 
on the one hand establish in- 
stitutions capable of encourag- 
ing and guiding the industrial- 
ization movement. 

On the other hand, we must 
set up the required economic 
social substructure to provide 
basic property for every fam- 
ily: to create and extend traffic 
and transportation networks; 
to set up centers for the pro- 
duction of electric power and 
coal, These are decisive fac- 
tors in the success of our indus- 
trial development. 


It is for thése reasons that 


Sony chief engineer Keiji 


during the past five years I 
have paid great attention to 
land reform and agricultural 
development. As for the *im- 


‘provement and extension of the 


communication system, 1,000 
million plasters have been ear- 
marked annually from the na- 
tional budget, In addition to an 
equal amount made available 
from foreign aid, to finance the 
rehabilitation of the traffic net- 
work, irrigation canals, air- 
dromes, railroads, etc, 

These achievements on the 
level, together with the commu- 
nity development projeets in 
the countryside, have enabled 
us to declare that not only have 
most of the ruins of 10 years of 
war been erased, but we have 
also constructed new river, land, 
and air communication lines 
favorable to trade exchange and 
economic development. 

“In the near future—thanks 
to a better communication sys- 
tem and after five years of stud- 
les and “mobilization of re- 
sources—concrete results will 
come from the construction of 
the Danhim Dam, the exploita- 
tion of the Nong-Son coal mines, 
the establishment of cement 
plants at Ha-Tien, sugar plants 


‘at Tuy-Hoa, and fertilizer fac- 


tories at Da-Nang. The indus- 
trialization of Vietnam thus is 
entering the phase of concrete 
realization. 

“With these achievéments— 
and you now have in front of 
you a striking example—I am 
convinced that you will con- 
tinue to make new efforts. for 
national reconstruction in free- 
dom”, 
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Japanese Transistors 
Now Produced in Saigon 


The -Vietnam Development 
Co.'s transistor radio plant in 
Saigon, the first radio assembly 
plant to be established in Viet- 
nam two years ago in close co- 
operation with their Tokyo rep- 
resentatives, International 
Transistor Corporation, has 
undergone extension and mov- 
ed to a new location, it was an- 
nounced recently by the 
VIDECO management. 

Representing two years of de- 
velopment work and training of 
technicians under technical as- 
sistance of the famed Sony 
Corporation, the new plant, 
located dt 103 Yen-Do Street, 
Saigon, has an. initial capacity 
of 1000 sets per month, accord- 
ing to VIDECO general man- 
ager, Gene Gregory. Equip- 
ment’ which is being installed 
will increase the production 
capacity to 2,000 sets per month 
in the very near future. 

VIDECO is one of the three 
licensed assemblers of the 
world-reputed Sony transistor 
radios, With special technical 
assistance from the Sony Corpo- 
ration, VIDECO has achieved 
the position as the most tech- 
nically advanced assembler of 
transistor radios in Asia outside 
Japan. 

“Engineering is much more 
important in transistor radio as- 
sembly and repair than it was 
with old fashioned tube radio,” 
Gregory pointed out, “We have 


demonstrated our ability to 
match international quality 
standards with our products 
and to assure competent serv- 
icing of those products, En- 
gineering and intensive tech- 
nical training is the keystone 
of our develapment inthis 
field.” 

This development has _in- 
volved the training and work of 
16 Vietnamese engineers and 
technicians working’ closely 
with Japanese production ex- 
perts of Sony Corporation in 
Tokyo. The engineering - of 
this group has gone beyond as- 
sembly of transistor radios to 
the participation in design of 
radios especially studied for 
Vietnam which are now being 
produced by the Sony Corpora- 
tion for use in Vietnam. 

Sony products are equal to 
any produced in the United 
States or Europe, he asserted, 
and their proximity to Vietnam 
makes possible a much more ef- 
fective cooperative effort at 
much lower costs. Two years 
ago, Europe was not manufac- 
turing transistor radios for ex- 
port and today even American 
manufacturers are beginning to 
buy their transistors in Japan 
from producers such as Sony. 
Sony, the pioneer of tran 
progress in Japan took an early 
lead and has developed an in- 
ternationally recognized special- 
ty in this field. 
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Felicitations on the Fourth Anniversary of the Republic of Vietnam 
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MESSAGERIES 


M ‘ 


TOKYO: Tel. 
VHAMA: Tel. 


27 -6363/5 
8-5841/7 


Greetings | 


MARITIMES 


ECC ———————<«_ 


VIET-NAM 


Freight & Passage 


COMPAGNIE DES MESSAGERIES MARITIMES 


OSAKA: Tel. 
KOBE: Tei. 


53-5078 
3-6001/3 


“Lihddihithhhhthhhhitihthhhttthtitjhtio 


Cable Address:. 


President: 
Vice-Presidents: 


hhh LAMM hh thihiithhhitihtitthhtttththhhhthiththes 


Designing & Consulting 
Engineers 

NIPPON KOEI 
CO., LTD. 


18, 2-chome, Uchisoiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
“NIPPONKOE!I TOKYO” 


Yuteke Kubote 
Shoji Temeki 
‘Tokihike Seto 


Multi-Purpose River Project including Hydro- 
electric Power Development. 


Designed Da Nhim Hydroelectric Project, 


160,000 KW, 


including dam, 


tunnel, trans- 


mission liné and substations. 
Investigating and designing LAet Son Irriga- 


tion Project. 


Designed and supervising construction of 
Balu Chaung No. 2 Power Station, 84,000 


KW, 


including transmission line, substa- 


tions and road, 


Investigating and designing Tulungagung 
South (Nejama) Diversion Tunnel Project 
and Kali Brantas Basin Multi-purpose River 


Project. 


Investigating and designing Nam Ngum 
Multi-purpose River Project . 


————E 


HEAD OFFICE: 


¢ 


General Merchants, id 
Importers & Exporters 


Mitsui BussAN KAISHA, LTD. 


2-1, Shiba Tamura-cho, Minato-ku 


AFFILIATED COMPANY 


Tokyo, Japan 
‘ 
Cable Address: “MITSUI TOKYO” 
¢ 


MITSUI BUSSAN VIETNAM S.A.R.L. 
EXPORT & IMPORT 


Room 101/2 Ong-Tich Bidg. 
No. 7, Dailo Nguyen Hue, Saigon 


Tel. 22517 


_* Capital ¥1,800,000,000 


Reserve Funds: 
Business Lines: 


¥8,637,045,725 


Fire, Marine, Transit, 


Personal Accident, ra sc Automobile, 


Aviation, Machinery, etc 
| Heed Office: 


4, Nihonbashi Tori-2-chome, 


Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


» Coble Address: ' 
_ Claim Aponte: 


“NIHONKASAI TOKYO” 
Principal Ports or Places throughout the World * 


for modern 


television, telephone, telegraph, and facsimile 


"is 


NEC long distance microwave 


radio relay systems 
give low-cost, 
reliable communications 


Between Tokyo and Okayama, a distance of 730 km, an: 
‘NEC long distance radio relay system is providing high 
quality communications at a high reliability factor. 
system is now being extended to Kagoshima to make a 


total distance of 1,600 km. 


The system provides two radio channels in the 7500-me 
band, one for normal operation and a standby channel. 
is multiplexed to 240 telephone 
channels, some of which are further ynuihtiplened for ee 


The radio channel 


graph chanfels. 


At branching repeater stations, there is no demodulation 
and remodulation, as in conventional systems. instead, 
@ heterodyne system permits channels to be ifiserted or 


extracted without accumulated noise or distortion. . 


This equipment meets the highest stan- 
dards of telephone | transmission at lowest 
possible capital investment. When plan- 
ning new communications facilities, you 
can benefit by consulting with NEC 
engineers. Please write for details, 


The 


a ie A 


Electronics/Communications Systems 


<< Nippon Electric Company Ltd. ° 


Tokyo, Japan 


A ty of great importance 
in Asia 
_ October. + aaa a 


Vietnamese tadependence Day 
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the history of achievements by 
its men through the ages; but 
it is still more interesting to ask 
how much the women of that 


country have contributed to 


building up the nation, 
What 


the occasion of the Vietnamese 

National Day, is the role played 

by Vietnamese women in the 
story of their country. 


It may be surprising to learn 
that the first liberation move- 
ment in Vietnam was lied by 
women, The country was wun- 
der Chinese domination for 
more than 100 years, when sud- 
denly something happened 
which forced the two sisters 
Trung to burst into rebellion 
against the Chinese administra- 
tion, 


The names of these two 
heroines were Trug-Trac and 
Trung-Nhi, daughters of a man- 
darin, The first was married 
to a young mandarin of the Dis- 
trict of Chau-Dien whose name 
was Thi-Sach. The latter was 
‘killed outrageously by To-Dinh, 
the cruel Chinese governor. 


-Trung-Trac decided to avenge 
her husband, With the aid of 
her sister, she raised troops, 
chased out the governor, cap- 
tured 65 cities, and proclaimed 
herself Trung-Nu-Vuong (Queen 
Trung). 

Three years later the Chinese 
king of the Dong-Hang ——- 
sent his best general Ma-Vien 
lead a larger army into comba} 
against the Trung Sisters. 
Though inferior in numbers 
and far less experienced, the 
sisters fought courageously, but 
at last they were forced to re 
treat, 


Aware of their weakness be- 
fore the overhelming forces of 
the Chinese army, they decided 
to drown themselves in the Hat- 
Giang River, on the sixth day 
of the s.cond lunar month of 
the year 43 A.D., a date which 
has become Women’s Day in 
Vietnam since, The reign of 
Queen Trung may have been 
short, but her spirit of determi- 
nation lives forever in the 
minds of the Vietnamese people. 


Along with the Trung Sisters, 
there were other women who 
became famous for their heroic 
deeds. Queen Mother Man- 
Thien, learning that her daugh- 
ters Trung-Trac and Trung- 
Nhi yere encircled, reunited the 


we would like to de 
“‘seribe In this short essay, on 


‘Vietnamese Women 
“Play Prominent Role 


9 understand the people of 
“BR country, one usually studies 


remainder of the troove and 
went to their rescue. But she 
was vanquished by the Chinese 
and committed 
front. 

Another woman, Phung-Thi- 
Chinh, fighting at the side of 
the sisters, Was pregnant when 
the troops of Ma-Vien attacked 
her. But she led the fight all 
the same, gave birth at the 
front and, bearing her new- 
born baby on her back, managed 
to escape. When she learned of 
the unfortunate fate of the two 
sisters at the Hat-Giang River, 
she too followed their example. 

Two centuries later, another 
woman became a famous war- 
rior following the two sisters’ 
example. Trieu-Au, of the dis- 
trict of Cuu-Chan, orphaned 
from a very early age, lived 
with her brother. At 20, she 
killed her sister-in-law who 
had been persecuting her and 
fied to the mountains. 

There she recruited t 
and prepared a rebellion against 
the inese mandarins. 

When her brother’ Triet- 
Quoc-Dat summoned her to 
come back to the hearth, she re- 
plied proudly in these words 
which have become a slogan 
among the Vietnamese people: 
“Tl wish to ride the tempest, 
walk over the unchained waves, 
behead the sharks of the East- 
ern Sea, and cleanse the na- 
tional territory of our enemies 
in order to save the people from 
their distress. I will never con- 
descend to imitate those who 
bow their heads and bend their 
backs to remain the servants of 
others.” 

In 284 A.D., she followed her 
brother: Trieu-Quoc-Dat in lead- 
ing the people revolting against 
the Chinese domination. She 
was promoted to the rank of 
general-in-chief of the resistance 
army after six months of fight- 
ing, she was vanquished and 
killed , herself; she was only 23 
years old when she died. 

Other names of woman war- 
riors can be found ‘throughout 
the pages of Vietnamese his- 
tory. Even recently, in 1930, 
the young woman Nguvyen-Thi- 
Giang, a member of the Na- 
tionalist Party of Vietnam, 
killed herself when she learned 
that the leader of the party 
had been captured and executed, 
thus showing to the people and 
to world opinion her courage 
and her faithfulness to the 
cause of national independertte. 

It is enough to say that Viet- 
namese women have never been 
confined to the role of being 


suicide at the 


‘(1705-1759), 


~ 
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onty housewives subordinated 
to the will of their husbands. 
If need be, they can become 
very strong, contributing even 
their lives to the noble cause 
of the nation. 

However, it would be a mis- 
take to believe that Vietnamese 
women can only be good war- 
riors. Though the example of 
the two sisters Trung con- 
Stitutes a supreme ideal for all 
the womerm of younger genera- 
tions, history has shown that 
Vietnamese women have also 
been very active in the field of 
letters, and have played a big 
part in building up Vietnamese 
culture, - 


The most famous lady writer 
of Vietnam was Doan-Thi-Diem 
distinguished for 
her rare literary talent. She 
excelled particularly in paral- 
lel sentences, and also wrote, 
in Chinese characters, a book of 
tales which was truly beautiful. 

Her masterpiece was a 
translation into Vietnamese of 
the poem “Chinh-Phu-Ngam,” 
written in Chinese by the 
famous scholar Dang-Tran-Con. 
The original text was partic- 
ularly beautiful, but « the 
translation was so much more 
splendid that it alone is re- 
membered now. Even in our 
schools today it is taught as a 
classical model of good writing. 

Next there was the great 
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poetess Ho-Xuan-Huong, who 
lived at the beginning of the 
19th century and whose poems 
were full of nuances and sug- 
gestions. A nonconformist, 
liked to use her satirical poeMs 
as a weapon against her epoch, 
which she considered hypocriti- 
cal. 

She has often been reproach- 
ed for insinuations of eroticism 
in her verses. To be fair, how- 
ever, we should find through 
her poems a woman dissatisfied 
with her environment and seek- 
ing vengeance against the socié¢- 
ty of men by means of daring 
words. Although her poetry 
caused many heated discussions 
during her lifetime, her poems 
remain masterpieces of Viet- 
namese literature. 

Other important women fam- 
ous for their poetry were Mrs. 
Nha-Khan, the wife of the 
deputy prefect of Thanh-Quan, 
whose poems show an  ex- 
quisite sensitivity of ideas and 
elegance of form; Mrs. Bang- 
Nhan, well known as a poetess 
of great talent; and Nguyen- 
Thi-Ngoc-Khue, daughter of the 
blind poet Nguyen-Dinh-Chieu 
of Ba-Tri (a woman's magazine 
owed great repute to many of 


her beautiful poems). 
The role played by Viet- 


hnamese women is indeed very 
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important in the history of 
Vietnamese civilization. In 
every fleld even in war, their 
achievements were not inferior’ 
to those of men. Nowadays 
in Vietnam, under the Republic, 
the role of women is far more 
active. There are now many, 
many woman lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, , nurses and _ social 
workers who are doing their 
best to ensure happiness of 
their countrymen and the wel- 
fare of their country. 


Land of Strange Fascination 


Tourist Sights of Vietnam 


“Beyond the coast, the rice- 
fields stretch out for miles and 
miles, stretch out as far as the 
eve can see, a green mantle 
protecting and nourishing the 
country. From horizon to hort- 
zon, there is not a stir, not even 
a valiey or a hill, nothing to 
catch the eye. Even the rivers 
are lost In the plain. Beyond 
again are the treeclad moun- 
tains marking the beginning of 
the jungle, a chaos of wild and 
splendid beauty, weird flowers 
and mysterious creatures, .. .” 

Thus did a foreign tourist de- 
scribe South Vietnam. Vietnam 
does possess a strange faaci- 
nation for foreigh visitors. Its 
variety of places and people, the 
proximity of ultramodern build- 
ings to the relics of the earliest 
civilizations, and the contrasts 
of weather and vegetation— 
these allow no boredom on the 
part of the visiting tourist. 

A trip to Vietnam usually be- 
gins at Saigon, the capital. After 
leaving Tokyo by plane you 
land there in 10 hours (includ. 
ing a stopover at Hongkong or 
Manila). 


The first impression of the 
tourist is that Saigon looks like 
a European city in Far Hast 
Asia, a European city with 
clean and well-planned streets 
clad in verdure, in contrast to 
other cities in the Orient. But 
it is a European city with an 
exotic character: public monu- 
ments of national architecture, 
pagodas of pure ancient style, 
and secular temples—all stand 
in striking contrast to the 
modern buildings. Dainty villas 
and flats contrast with huts 
erected precariously on stilts 
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cover their freedom of expres- 
sion, so that the reunification 
of the country can be accom- 
plished and happiness brought 
to all. 

Technical aid and assistance 
from friendly countries is ac- 
cepted with gratitude by our 
people. We are pleased to know 
that Japan, owing to its geogra- 
phical situation and century- 
old relations with Vietnam, 
should have a special place 
among these friendly countries. 

We hope that after approval 
by the Diet, swift implementa- 
tion of the Reparations Agree- 
ment (concluded last May) will 
permit Japan to supply Vietnam 
with the technical means it 
badly needs for its industrial- 


ization and economic develop- 
ment. That will be the best 
way of realizing the long-extoll- 
ed economic cooperation  be- 
tween our peoples, for their 
mutual benefit, 


I am happy that since my 
arrival in Japan, I have wit- 
nessed a great strengthening 
in the friendly ties between 
Japan and Vietnam. It is na- 
tural that Vietnam and Japan, 
two countries sharing the same 
civilization and the same ideals, 
should stand side by side in 
our struggle for the survival of 
the spiritual values of Asia. 

I should like to express my 
thanks to The Japan Times for 
the use of its columns on the 
occasion of our Vietnamese Na- 
tional Day. 


water. 
sight-seeing 


over muddy river 

There are many 
spots in Saigon. 

Throughout the city small 
parks are scattered with bench- 
es canopied by green leaves, in- 
viting you to use them. A long 
waterfront with miniature golf 
links and a park faces the 
wharves and quays. Boulevard 
Tran-Hung-Dao, three kliometers 
long, leads to the Chinese town 
of Cholon, an authentic Chi- 
nese town with its character- 
istic bustling and famous res- 
tauranjts, It ought to be visited 
at night, to see the crowds 
overfiowing the streets, and the 
multitude of dazzling neon 
signs. 

There are 6,000 taxicabs in 
Saigon; tourists agree that they 
are the cheapest in the world. 
Another means of going about 
the city is by “cyclo,” a three- 
wheeled vehicle especially suit- 
able for leisurely riding. 

In Central Vietnam, close to 
the 17th parallel, lies the for- 
mer Imperial City of Hue. where 
Emperor. Gialong and his suc- 
cessors lived sucrounded by 
thousands of mandarins, cour- 
tiers, eunuchs, concubines and 
valets, There is no longer a 
king or emperor in Vietnam, but 
the Imperial’ City remains, 
testifying to the sumptuous life 
of the former masters of the 
country. 

Many places are worth visit- 
ing: the Imperial Palace with its 
spacious courtyards, the great 
Throne Hall, the golden bridge, 
the elaborate tombs of former 
emperors; the impressive Es- 
planade of Sacrifice flanked by 
rows of pines, and the Altar of 
Heaven and Earth where, every 
three years, the monarch fol- 
lowed by mandarins dressed in 
gorgeous brocade court robes 
came to offer prayers to Heaven. 

Here the visitor is plunged 
into the colorful past of Viet- 
nam. In the evening, he can 
relax in a sampan gliding peace- 
fully on the waters of the Song 
Huong (River of Perfumes), 
lulled by the nostalgic music of 
a Vietnamese guitar. 

: Nha-Trang 

On the way south from Hue, 
the traveler arrives at Nha- 
Trang, a large city bordering 
one of the most beautiful sec- 
tions of Vietnam's coastline. 
Vietnam has ny fine seaside 
resorts (such as Long-Hai, 
Vung-Tau, Huoc Ngot) but Nha- 
Trang is certainly the most im- 
pressive. 

Its beach of pure white sand 
embellished by groves of fir 


treea and coconut palms stretch- 
es for miles and miles along 
coastal water Of the most beau- 
tiful blue. Nha-Trang, with its 
crystal clear water, is cn ideal 
spot for skin<ijving. Another 
pleasure is riding in giass-bot- 
tomed boats through which one 
can see the sea floor and its 
animated life. 

On a promontory towering 
above the beautiful bay of Cau- 
Da is bullt the Oceanographic 
Institute of Vietnam, whose 
museum boasts of a collection 
of more than 20,000 specimens 
of sea-fauna. Forty thousand 
people visit the Institute every 
vear. 

Around Nha-Trang are the 
picturesque Cham towers, built 
in the 7th century, of the dead 
Cham civilization which once 
flourished. in Central Vietnam. 


Dalat 


To end one’s trip In Vietnam, 
a short stay of relaxation in 
Dalat,—the coolest spot in the 


country—is a “must” for the 
foreign visitor, 
Perched on the Langbian 


plateau, the elegant and grace 
ful resort of Dalat possesses 
peaceful surroundings. From 
December to March, it is steeped 
in the fragrance of blossoming 
flowers; all year through, it is 
the destination of Saigonians 
and visitors from neighboring 
countries, eager for a few days 
or a few weeks of cool relaxa- 
tion. The weather here is al- 
ways fine and moderate (19 de- 
grees C. in summer, 16 degrees 
C. in winter). 

The enchanting landscape of 
Dalat is enhanced by many pic- 
turesque waterfalls (Pongour, 
Gougah, Camly, Lienkhang) 
bordered with cherry-trees and 
situated in the center of the 
town, offers a fairy-like view in 
spring. 

Dalat is a paradise for orchid- 
fanciers, who can find every 
kind of orchid, especially wild 
ones which are brought in from 
neighboring forests by moun- 
taineers. ; 

Dalat is also an ideal place 
for hunters. It is only two 
hours away from Banmethout, 
the immense and famous big- 
game region of Southeast Asia. 
Hunting is relatively cheap in 
Vietnam. It costs about $5 a day, 


whith might cover a guide and 


an elephant to hunt from, 
Big game here is numerous 
and varied: tigers, panthers, 
elephants, bears, deer or gaurs, 
a kind of wild buffalo and a 
most exciting and dangerous 
opponent for a hunter, 
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ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN, 


President: Juichi Tsushima 
Executive. Director: Masami Nakata 
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I had a happy opportunity to 


forest resources 


trophy. 


“on mountain sides. 
 gources in order to store and use 


‘Benefits of your country. 
im place of timbers. 
“ goencrete poles as alternatives for 


ides, 


fore, it is recommended to have 


poles. 


im your homeland. 


m your country. 
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 Japan-Viet-Nam Goodwill Mission, 
» Republic of Viet-Nam for about a week at the end of June 
1959, and could see the. territory of the country abounds in 


However rich in forest resources a country may be, it 
must not deforest recklessly. Because careless deforesting 
| ‘on mountain sides will make the water-reserving capacity of 
.dand so poor that the natural rain water runs into the sea 
P-in the form of violent flood accompanied by terrible catas- 


In fact, floods are caused mainly by the useless and 
. violent discharge of the natural rain water in wet season and 
“floods devastate your homeland with heavy loss of life and 
property, if catchment area has not sufficient forest resources 


It is our duty, we think, properly to conserve forest re- 
\ effectively and prevent these heavy losses which deprive 


: In the scope of an industry in which 
materials, we always have to study to get 


We, electrical engineers, have adopted inside hollow ferro- 


. lizing the idea of careful treatment for wooden resources. 
~ our hollow ferro-concrete pole has features 
superior in economy than wooden pole or steel pole in 
‘Japan. On the other hand, ferro-concrete pole has a serious 
demerit of having heavy weight which necessitate expensive 
transportation cost in case of shipping abroad. And there- 


facturing plant in your country, not to 
Gentlemen in South East Asiaf Use hollow ferro-concrete 


poles which are long jngife and cheap in cost in order to 
“carry out mission of careful treatment for woodén resources 
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Co. Lid, when 


aes oe Ow os ee ; mS 


+ 
; 
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Concrete Pole Support for 77 KV Line 


(Twaki Line) 


' Have manufacturing plant which is very much useful and available for the industrial development 


We believe, you should have them as an aid to the true prosperity of your country in future. 
May you consult us, Tokai Electrical Installation 
Concrete Pole Manufacturing Plant. 


you want to have Ferro- 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION CO.LTO 


Japan’s Largest Electrical Installation Company 


From the very first plans to completed electrical installation 
TOK Al’s unique méthod of pre-engineering saves you time and money. 


A. Consulting, Planning, Execution & Supervision of the Construc- 
1) Power Stations, substations & switch 
houses, 2) Transmission & distribution lines. 3) Electrical in- 
stallations in factories, building and houses—Lightings, heaters, 
motors, radios, telephones and etc—4) Communication lines 
& other related installations. 5) Civil & architectural works. 
6) Electrical equipment for electric railway. 


Selling of Electric Machines, Appliances & Tools. 


Operation, Maintenance & Management engineering of power- 
stations, substations, transmission lines & all other 


tion Engineering of: 


facilities. 


trical constructor 


electric 
; 270 


Transportation Service for materials & electrical equipment. 


THE TOKAI ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION COMPANY, LTD. is prominent and the biggest elec- 
in the central district of Japan, and has reliable and superior engineering tech- 
nique in the fields of planning, designing, supervising and executing construction works of trans- 
mission facilities, substations, illuminating equipment, indoor electrical equipment of factories and 


buildings, and all other kinds of eiectrical installations. 


THE TOKAI ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION CO., LTD. has been entrusted with the construction and 
repairing work to the distribution systems of the Chubu Electric Power Company, Inc, as the per- 
manent executing contractor for 15 years since 1044, constructed 

transmission line and substations employing Well-trained engineering staffs and 


workers. 


ABOUT 3,000 EMPLOYEES—experienced staffs, expert technicians, and skillful workers of the 
Company are always serving to all the customers’ satisfacti 
working capacity and the efficiency of management. 


President & Chairman; MASUMI MURAYAMA 


No, 30, 5-chome, Iwai-dori, Naka-ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Tokyo, Nagoya, Okazaki, Shizuoka, Tsu, Gifu, Nagano, lida, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


and has 


TOKAI (Sakuma-Tokyo Trunk Lin 


on, keeping in mind the amplification of 


KV Trunk 
e) 


many extra-high -tension 
especially skiliful 


Rage? Be Mer a aii 


> > » «@ 


™ ” - , e, ? a a 
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Takaoka Engineering Works Co., Ltd. 


Head. Office: 
4, 2chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
: Tel: (211) 1671 
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IMPORTERS 
~ EXPORTERS 
GENERAL MERCHANTS 


TOYO MENKA 


KAISHA, LTD. 


Heed Office: 1, 3-chome, Koroibashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Tokyo Office: 1, 2-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


IMPORTS: 


Cotton, Wool, Hemp, Jute, 


Ramie, Lumber, Pulp, Rubber, Hides 


& Skins, Grain, Oil, Seeds, Fat, Sugor & Salt, Mineral Ores, 


Cool & Fuels, etc. 


EXPORTS: 4 
All Kinds of Textile Yarns, Fabrics & Made-up Goods, Mochineries 
\ & Instruments, Power Generating Plants, Electric Motors & Trans- 
formers, Busses, Trucks, Diesel Engines, Rolling Stocks & Vessels, 
lron & Steel Products, Non-Ferrous Metals, Chemicals, Medicines, 


Fertiliz 
dise, etc. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


Saigon, Vientiane, Phnom Penh, 
Singapore, Djiakarte, Medon, Suraboja, New Dehii, 


Paper, Cement, Glass, Porcelains, General Merchan- 


& REPRESENTATIVES 


Rangoon, Bangkok, : 
Calcutta, 


Bombay, Korachi, Manilo, Taipei, New York, Son Francisco, 
Dallas, Calexico, Montreal, Mexico, Soo Paulo, Buenos Aires, 


Santiago, Lima, 


London, Rotterdam, 


Hamburg, Dusseldorf, 


Teheran, Cairo, Damascus, Baghdod, Melbourne, Sydney, Auck- 


lond, etc. 
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Dotted Line 
Sets Pace 
At Aqueduct 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Dotted 
Line and Tudor Era, a pair of 
six-year-old thorough breds, 
ploughed through a muddy track 


Japanese Win 
5th Snipe Race 


PORTO ALEGRE, Brazil 
(AP)—Japan’s Ishii and Ka- 
wada (first names unavaila- 
ble) won the fifth race for 
the world snipe champion- 
ship Saturday. 

p. Elvstrom of Denmark, 
virtual winner of the over- 
all title, placed second. 


LSU, Northwestern, USC 
Extended by Tough Foes 


NEW YORK 
Southern California, 


(UPI)—Louisiana State, 
three of the top contenders for national 


Northwestern and | 


college football honors, retained their perfect records Saturday | 
but only after tough battles with underdogs. 
LSU ran the nation’s longest major coliege winning streak 


to 18 games with a 9-0 victory 


Top Football Squads Keep Perfect Slates 


Tokyo U. Springs — 


Big Surprise 

Behind righthander Haji- 
me Okamura's two-hit pitch- 
ing, cellarite Tokyo Univer- 
sity clinched its second vic- 
tory of the season yester- 
day when it edged Meiji 
University 2-1, in a Tokyo 
Big-Six U niversity League 
Zame at Meiji Shrine Stadi- 
um. 


| 


Hawks Make It Two Straight Over Giants in 


—— 


Series 


Home Team Dumps Arch Foe 
To Take eee Lead 


Winners » Overceme 
Two-Run Deficit 
To Cop Game, 6-3 


OSAKA—The hardhit- 


| ting Nankai Hawks yester- 


to win their respective divisions Other places in order over Florida, Northwestern edg- Union (N.Y.) © Hobart 6 | Tokyo lost the weekend 
Saturday in the $200,000-added beg yt “rego hey ed Notre Dame, 30-24, and | Swarthmore 22 Ursinus 6 _ Opener to Meiji Saturday day again struck with 
Man O’ War Handicap at Aque- uba ortugal, eigium, |Southern California rallied to | Scranton ne 0 _ @nd will play the deciding : 

duct. Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, [down Stanford, 30-28. ed ys Se ao Gules ¢ | game early next month. sudden fury to overcome 


The split-section Man O° War 


Argentina, France, Bahamas, 


In night games, third-ranked 


Thiel 21 Bethany (W. Va.) 16 


In another game at the 


a two-run deficit and out- 


lana ; 
was a story of the longshot and oe gpa Gulia Texas squeaked by, aioe, os, ee Tchrs 7 National Aggies aw nee catenins be ‘class Yomiuri Giants, 6-3, 
the favorite as tte zine Tr ’ while ninth-ranke yeorgia sei, 3-0, to win the st-of- : 
overlooked in the betting, won Low winds delayed the Tech fashioned a 21-13 victory | Susquehanna 14 Shepherd 0 three series over the week- | Cn in the second game of the 


the first division by a length and 
one-quarter and Tudor Era cap- 
tured the second half of the 
mile and one-half grass event 
by three lengths. 


Prince Aly Khan's entry, 


starting for more than two 
hours, 


U.S. Ist in 


over Tulane. 
Fifth-ranked Mississippi roll- 


ed over Arkansas, 28-0, sixth- 


‘ranked Syracuse walloped Weat 


Virginia, 440, seventh-ranked 


Penn State scored a 20-9 triumph 


Middiebury 16 Rensselaer Poly 0 
MIDWEST 


Akron vs. Youngstown, canceled, 
field in impossible condition. 
John Carroll 48 Case Tech 6 
Penn St. 20 Illinois 9 

Bowling Green 25 Kent St. 8 


end. 


HotspursNow #@ 


Japan Series at 


Namba 
Stadium here. 

Another near<capacity crowd 
of 30,288 saw the Hawks out- 
fight, outhit, and outrun their 
four-time previous Japan Series 


Sallymount, a 9-1 odds-on-favor- over Illinois and 10th-ranked| Wooster 41 St. Lawrence 20. 0 | f : 

ite in the second division, finish- Horse Show Wisconsin beat Ohio State, 12-3.| Cornell (lowa) 33 Knox 0 n Op O conquerors for the second 

ed last in a field of 11. His A crowd of 46,000 at Gaines-| Northwestern 30 Notre Dame 4 | straight day to conclude the 
“ ; ‘ ae : Oberlin 16 Kenyon 14 occer ea go ground with a clean slate 

ald Moore, said the horse “just| dramatic closing effort Satur-| score LSU's touchdown on a Penton 37 Franklin and Marshall | os, tk | Fighting with their backs on 

can’t handle wet going.” day night brought the United| one-yard plunge and Wendell LONDON (AP)—John White, : ee om | the ae > ainatn ane 


A crowd of 30,548 watched 
King Ranch's Dotted Line, a 
chestnut mare, completely out- 
class an otherwise all-male field 
with a late rally that brought 
her home in front of Amerigo. 


States the Pennsylvania nation- 
al horse show's international 
jumping team championship. 
With squads from, three na- 
tions in position t® take the 


Harris kick a 27-yard field goal, 
both in the second period, to 
produce all the country’s No, 1 
team’s points. Florida made two 
late bids, driving to the LSU 
nine and four but the Tigers’ 


Michigan State 14 Indiana 6 
Michigan 14 Minnesota 6 


Central Michigan 29 Northern fli- | 


nois 7 
Southern Illinois 19 Illinois Normal 
8 ‘ 


Wittenberg 27 Capital 21 


Tottenham Hotspurs’ new 
£ 20,000 ($56,000) forward, had 
a hand in two goals that gave 
| his team a 2-1 victory oveg Not- 
| tingham Forest Saturday and 


. as ait nnn 
Shigeo (Golden Boy) Nagashima, slugging third baseman of 
the Giants, comes home after clouting a homer into the left- 


— 


their way to a two-run lead in 
the opening stanza when Third 
Baseman Shigeo (Golden Boy) 
Nagashima clouted a towering 
homer into the upper tiers of 
the leftfield stands with a team- 


tee nt Msg agg “nia ee eee Seer ob moon ee eee ae ey at . kept the world-famous London | field stands in the first inning with Second Baseman Masataka mate aboard. 

; the leading Argentine riders on Johnny Talley, a third-string | 0W@ State 26 Kansas State 0 | team on top of the English Soc-| Tsuchiya (No. 25) aboard in the second game of the Japan But the Hawks bounced back 

piace. the last event of the eight-day EE gaa ’ nd 8 | Cincinnati 21 College of Pacific 14) 4, League standings. Series at Osaka yesterday. Stretching out the glad hand is | in the fourth to put across four 
Tudor Era, an English-bred show for the triumph. quarterback, threw touchdown | pejoit 7 Ripon 6 the next batter up, Kazuhiko Sakazaki (No, 19). The Hawks (big runs to forge ahead, 42. 


horse, was in complete com- 
mand all the way in winning 
the second division by three 
lengths over Marlow Road. 
Anisado made the race for sec- 


The U.S. riders, all bachelors, 
thus added the team trophy to 
the individual championship 
taken by team Capt. Bill Stein- 


passes of 18, 54 and 78 yards 
and also ran 61 yards for an- 
other touchdown to lead sec 
ond-ranked Northwestern to its 
fifth straight win. Notre Dame 


Wisconsin 12 Ohio State 3 
Missouri 9 Nebraska 0 

Lake Forest 57 Elmhurst 0 
Navy Pier 15 St. Procopius 8 
Western Michigan 24 Toledo 14 
lowa Tchrs. 14 North Dakota 9 


Spurs’ center forward Bobby 
Smith rapped in both goals. The 
first came from a pass by White. 
Smith whipped in the ball from 
25 yards. Forest leveled the 


won the game, 6-3. 


M onday Quarterbacking 


They added two more in the 
sixth to put the game on ice, 
On the mound for the Giants 


was righthand speedbalier Moto- 


ji Fujita. Nankai ace Tadashi 


' = w within strikin n ° 
a a ree Renrer | kraus, 33, of Westport, Conn.,| tne wildeats ona S2vard touche | Cwaanay sees tS JOHN) score before haiftime. B {ov the’ inital” Series victors 
the wire, missing by a head to Friday. down pass by Don White in the | Buena Vista 19 Dubuque 0 Then, with only four minutes | 1 m e NS a t a t foe f pig gs ¥ o si 
finish in third place. The U.S. team won the 84| third period and a 42-yard field | Carroll 13 Augustana (Ill.) 7 to go, White pushed through | ys S neal 


Dotted Line had won only 
once in 15 previous outings this 
year. She started the day’s first 
section in poor fashion, stay- 
ing in fifth place for the first 


points tallied during the 12 
jumping events. 

The victory was especially 
dramatic, because the U.S. con- 
tingent had remained in fourth 


goal by Monty Stickles in the 
fourth period. 


Major College 


Kalamazoo 13 Ferris Inst. 7 

Northern Michigan 20 Wayne St. 
Univ. 13 

Otterbein 16 Marietta 12 

Miami (Ohio) 24 Ohio Univ. 0 


South Dakota 27 Washington (Mo.) | 


21 


there to hit the winner. 

That victory boosted Spurs’ 
points to 20 from 14 matches— 
one more than London rivals 


another pass and Smith was 


By JIN 
Post-Mortem 


The Nankai Hawks, obvious- 
ly stung deep by four previous 
failures to cop the Japan Series 


KAYAMA 


for a single series game: 45,953 
—Oct. 12, 1958, at Korakuen, 
Giants vs. Lions, 


—Lowest paid attendance for 


mound duty in the fifth to pro- 
tect the Hawks’ lead. 

The chances of a Giant come- 
back. looked good in the first 
inning when Nagashima sent a 
liner over the leftfield for a 


half-mile. place in the team standings un- ) West Ham United and two more , ' a single game: 6,356—Oct. 15 
a a Illinois Wesleyan 32 Millikin 6 : the Yomiuri Giants, are single § ; & : »| homer with Second Baseman 
: : til last few days of competition. Football Scores Lincoln (Mo.) 32 Mankato St. 8 than defending champions Wol- ove aaa ponte foe from Tokvo 1953, Giants vs. Hawks, Osaka.| Masataka Tsuchiva holding sec- 
INGLEWOOD, Calif. (AP)— Runner-up by only one point EAST Concordia (Minn.) 30 Macalester 6| verhampton Wanderers and/;), celebrated bum’s rush in —Highest single-game gate| ond after two out. 
a great French trotter | after leading the four other| southern (Conn.) St. 46 Central omeren sae cana a Kansas | Blackburn. the current Japan Series. receipts: ¥13,524,160 at Koraku-| The Giants held their lead un- 
who has yet to lose in the| nations for the greater part of| (Conn.) St. 8 Pittsburg (Kan.) 26 Washburn 6 West Ham moved into second| phey are now sitting atop the |©" Oct. 12, 1958. til the fourth with Fujita hand- 


United States, scored a three- 


the show was Argentina with 


Trinity (Conn.) 20 Alfred 6 


Coe 22 Lawrence 14 


spot with a 14 victory over 


—Lowest single-game gate re- 


cuffing the Hawks on three hits. 


uarter-length victory in the Juniata 27 Western Maryland 0 Japan Series heap, two games 

00% ak oF the $75,000 Ameri- 83 points. California (Pa.) “Tehrs 20 Clarion 6 ae acorn (S.D.) 27 Morningside | Blackpool on a goal four min-| to nothing. Barring some un-/|ceipts: ¥1,102,626, Osaka, Oct. oe. Se ae a 
can trotting classic at Holly- Brazil was third with 66; Army 25 Colorado St. Univ. 6 St. Benedict's 21 Omaha 12 utes from time by Left-Winger foreseen misfortune, it appears 11, 1953. h e 
, pancho Canada last with 36 points in| Lycoming 12 Wilkes 0 gan 6 North End edged out Wolver-| position that has been denied ‘a7 eae est series & . ame four timely hits and forge ahead, 

the final team standings. Delaware St. 38 Lincoln (Pa.) 13 | Central Missouri St. 18 Northwest | hampton, 4-3, and Blackburn! them four times already, each;~.’; 4.) oe ~ . | oe 
F Davis and Eikins 6 Concord St. 6 Missouri St. 13 won. 1-0. at Leeds Lowest series attendance: Ace Sugiura was sent In to 
uchu Races : ” sasayenes 33 Settee 6 Evansville 3 Depauw 0 hth, iin. rae! a AR pe nae alge spi 137,017, five games, 1957. relieve Kiyohiro Miura in the 
Yesterday's Results: Chamberlain Shines eneteana rn a es 6 gt Missouri St. 17 South-| ot carolina A and T 23 Wins- despoiler, oe ° Highest series total income: | fifth in an effort to protect the 
Maes a 00. ome Cad Ae In Basketball Debut Texas Christian 13 Pittsburgh 3 +% ar ° — ‘ ee a, ee The twogame deficit in the ke tr seridb total 1 rt deta cae eae 
asone, p-200, c- : Vermont 7 Norwich 0 OUTH Georgia Tech 21 Tulane 13° —Lowest series t neome:| Yoshio Tazawa in the second. 
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p-190, c-520 (4-1) 
3rd race: Hikaru Queen w-570, 
p-170; Imperial p-130, Violet p-150, 


formal debut in the National 
Basketball Association Saturday 


Lebanon Valley 6 Moravian 0 
Holy Cross 3% Columbia 0 
Colby 8 Bowdoin 6 


Citadel 18 Furman 14 
JC. Smith 12 Shaw 0 
Louisiana State 9 Florida 0 


Oklahoma St. % Wichita 14 
Baylor 13 Texas A and M @ 


_ Salem's springtime freshness! 
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An important break-through in Salem's 
research laboratories brings you this 
special new HicnH Porosity paper which 


Created by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


fresh air in through the paper to make the 
smoke taste even softer, fresher, more 
flavorful. If you’ve enjoyed Salem’s spring- 


the ropes. Only a miracle may 
save them from a defeat. 
. . . 


572,061 in 1958. 
—Lowest players’ share: ¥3,- 


innings without much difficulty. 
but in the seventh yielded a 


c-+2,180 (4-1) night when he scored 43 ints | Bos Coll . Marquette, post- , srolina | Tulsa 21 Detroit 6 000,000 in 1950, 1951, 1952. double to First Baseman Sada- 
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breathes new freshness into the flavor. time freshness before, you'll be even more 
OG Gig oe pees Each puff on a Salem draws just enough pleased now. Smoke refreshed, smoke Salem! Od ee Ce os 
vech pull fo give you a softer, fresher, e menthol fresh @. rich tobacco taste modern filter, too RT Ait 


even more flavorful smoke. 
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| "Tie world digress 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 


Salem refreshes your taste 
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India Said 
Needing Aid 
From Japan 


Kailash Chandra Mahindra, 
chairman of Mahindra and Ma- 
hindra Ltd., Bombay, told The 
Japan Times yesterday that he 
had been much impressed with 
the hard work and discipline of 

_ Japanese workers as well as the 
imaginative leadership of those 
who controlled the country’s in 
dustries. 

He said Japan could give use- 
ful guidance to India, a coun 
try that had just started on its 
career as an industrial nation. 


Wh India needed from 
athe, A said, were the tools 
of industry, machinery, plant 


and technical guidance. 

During his three-week trip in 
Japan, Mahindra inspected the 
plants of the Yawata Iron and 
Steel Works; Fuji Iron and 
Steel Works, and Iwai Indus- 
tries Co. He also discussed 
possible economic cooperation 
programs with such  distin- 
guished industrialists and bank- 
ers, as Shigeo Horie, president 
of the Bank of Tokyo; Gov. 
Masamichi Yamagiwa of the 
Bank of Japan; Shigeo Nagano, 
president, Fuji Iron and Steel 
Co., and Arakazu Ojima, presi- 
dent of the Yawata Iron and 
Steel Co, 

Mahindra and Mahindra Ltd. 
has been importing 30 to 40 per 
cent of Japan's steel product 
exports to India annually in 
the last five years. 

Mahindra is due to leave To- 
kyo for Bombay aboard an Air- 
India plane today. 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to change without notice) 


Monday 
Departures 
Mail Closing Time 
Ordinary Registered 
PAA 2130 1810 1615 
Hawaii, Los Angeles. 
NWA 1900 1430 1300 
USA. Seattle 
PAA 2230 1850 1755 
Lebanon, East Pakistan, Jordan, 
London. 
JAL 1630 1615 


2230 
San Francisco, U.S.A., Mexico. 
JAL, 2350 1950 1835 
Hongkong-Bangkok, China, North 
Korea, Malaya, Singapore. 


CAT 0830 Tues. 2310 . 2310 

Taiwan. 

SWISSAIR 2325 1850 1615 

Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 


Poland, Hungary, Romania, East 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt, Switzerland. 

PAA 1100 0540 2205 Sun. 


Honolulu, San _ Francisco. 

JAL 1450 1000 1000 
Ryukyu. 

KLM 1500 1000 1000 


Australia, New Zealand and other 
Oceania Is. 
KLM 2300 1850 1615 
Philippines, Italy, Malta, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Ma- 
dagascar, B. Congo, Angola, Zan- 
zibar. 
All 2345 1850 1755 
India, Nepal, British East Africa, 


que, East Pakistan, A Bom- 
y. 
CPA 0830 — —_— 
Taipei-Hongkong. 
SAS 1230 0540 2340 Sun 
Denmark, Iceland, Finland, Swe- 


den, Norway, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Cre, East Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, Soviet Russia 
Spain, Spanish West Africa, 
Portugal, Argentina, Brazil, Para- 


«guay. 
NWA 1415 1040 
Okinawa-Manila. 


Arrivals 


PAA San Francisco-Honolulu. 

0845 JAL San Francisco-Honolulu. 
1230 NWA Seattle-Shemya. 

140 KLM Amsterdam-A 

1625 NWA Seoul. 

1641 NWA Taipei-Okinawa. 

1710 PAA lLondon-Brussels-Frank- 
cmt Istanbul-Beirut-Karachi- 


2015 CAT Taipei-Okinawa 

1755 All London-Dusseldorf- 
Geneva-Beirut-Bombay-Calcutta- 
Bangkok-Hongkong. 

1730 CAT Taipei-Okinawa. 


1040 


0720 


wa sole ——- 


1915 SAS Copenhagen-D 
Zurich-Rome-Cairo-Karachi- 
Cal tta.Rangkoak-Maniila 


2245 Air France Paris-Frankfurt- 
Athens-Teheran-Delhi-Bangkok- 


a ~' 
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R. Herod (left), president of International Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and manager of General Electric Co., and J, 
H. Goss (right), vice president of General Plectric Co., and his 
wife arrived in Tokyo yesterday afternoon aboard an NWA 
plane from New York on an inspection trip. Herod, who holds 
the Japanese Third Order of the Sacred Treasure, will visit 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi on Tharsday and is scheduled 
to meet with numerous Japanese industrial leaders, 


’ 


level 

(week but 
among favored 

. | the average above the 950 line 
‘at the weekend. 

The principal factor in the 
'liquidation movement was the 
heavy margin trading figures 
which has continued to Increase 


selective buying 


_pite rising prices. 


index was able to renew its 
high mark, most of the high- 


their recent gains. 
Wall Street Factor 
Another factor which en- 
couraged profit-taking was the 
continued drop 
Wall Street. 


The Transportation Ministry's 
Maritime Transportation and 
Ship bureaus last week agreed 
that 230,000 gross tons of ships, 
including six “super-high speed” 
cargoliners, should be built 
under the program for 1960-61. 

The bureaus also agreed to 
seek an appropriation of ¥18,- 
000 million in Government loans 
to finance partly the 1960-61 
shipbuilding program and part- 
ly the 1959-60 program when 
the ministry starts negotiations 
with the Finance Ministry over | 
the fiscal 1960 budget. 
The proposed building ton- 


Shipping Notes and News | 


| 


nage of 230,000 tons consist of 
110,000 tons in cargoliners, 60,- 
000 tons in tramps and 60,000 
tons in oil tankers. 

Of the 110,000 tons in cargo- 
liners, 60,000 tons are “super- 
high speed” cargoliners, 30,000 
tons “high speed” cargoliners 
and the remaining 20,000 tons 
“medium-speed” cargoliners. The 
60,000 tons in tramps comprise | 
30,000 tons in ore carriers and 
30,000 tons in non-ore carrier 
tramps. 

The proposed portion of Gov- 
ernment loans in the ship's 
price is 80 per cent for cargo- 
liners and 50 per cent for tramps 
and oil tankers. 


Shipping Exchange 


The Tokyo Shipping Ex- 
change last week began func- 
tioning in a small but new 
downtown Tokyo building as 
the nation’s first full-scale ship- 
ping exchange. 


same period. 


At the initial-day trading last 
Tuesday, 11 ships, of 85,000 tons | 
were offered, and 17 inquiries | 
were placed for bottoms to | 
carry 170,000 tons of cargo, in- | 
cluding iron ore, coal, salt and 
lumber. 


DWT, operated by Daiichi Kisen, 
broker Asano Shoten), full load, 
lump sum $31,500, scraps, late | 
November. 

The Import Commodities 
Transport Council, meanwhile, | 
has decided to extend full co- 
operation in the operation of 
the exchange and make an ac- 
tive use of it. 


Merger Signed 


The presidents of two ship- 
ping companies here, one a | 
tanker operator and the other | 
a tramp operator, last Thursday | 
signed a merger contract in | 
Tokyo. 
The merger of these two 
ocean shipping firms will result 
in the birth of the nation’s sixth 
biggest shipowner with a fleet 
of 19 vessels, of 274,608 dead- 
weight tons. The 19 ships con- 
sist of 10 tankers, of 186,922 
deadweight tons and 
tramps, of 87,686 deadweight 
tons, 

Under the merger contract, 
the Nippon Oil Tanker Co. (pres- 
ident: Michiyo Matsuda; paid-up 
capital: ¥1,920 million) is due 
to absorb the Toyo Kisen Kai- 
sha (president: Hideo Nakano; 
paid-up capital: ¥800 million) 
on March 31 next after the 
tramp operating firm has reduc- 
ed its capital by 50 per cent to 
¥400 million. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha’s share- 


Saigon-Hongkong. 
1555 CPAL Hongkong 


holders are to be allotted one 
Nippon Oil Tanker share for 


eT a 
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Now serving 
Passenger 
Accommodation 
Class 
Cabin 80 
69 


Third A 300 


Third B .... 127 
Kobe 
Sail 

@ Oct. 29 
Dec. 17 
Feb. 11 


Voy. 54 
Voy. 55 
Voy. 56 


Voy. 54 Nov. 22 Nov. 24 


Mar. 
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‘ 
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‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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‘ 
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‘ 
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‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
: V’couver Seattle 
Sail Sail 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ Voy. 56 Mar. 7 
*Local 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
f 
{ 
: 
: 
: 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 
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M.S. HIKAWA MARU 


| _ Direct to 
SEATTLE & VANCOUVER 


Regular Passenger Service 
European Food in 3rd class B 
~~ Passage Fare — 
Vhama/ Y’hama/ Honolulu/ 
S’tle., Vance. Honolulu Vance. (Y’hama-Kobe) 
$340 


WESTBOUND 
H'lulu 
Sail 


Voy. 55 Jan. 12 Jan. _ a > Feb. 3 *Feb. 4 Feb. 5 
ar. 

section—tentative schedule, subject to change. 
For reservations, call our Travel Agents or 


NUW.K.LINE 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


HEAD OFFICE: Tel. (28) 
Kobe: 
Nagoya: 


Local Fare . 


$140 
105 


771,000 
3,000 
2,500 


Vancouver 
Arrive 
Nov. 16 
Jan. 2 
Feb. 27 


Whama Y’hama Kobe 


Mar. 28 *Mar. 29 Mar. 30 


8476, 3621, 5721, 5731 
(3) 0301/8, 0601/7 


The first fixture reported to | j = 
the exchange was: Haiphong to | ai 
Yawata, the Kansai Maru (5,435- | ig 
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(23) 1171/4, 7721/4 
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, 
each two they hold. Nippon | Months. 


Oil Tanker Co. will take over | 
employes from Toyo Kisen. The | Was the shift of speculative buy- 
post-merger capital of the com-| ing to the depressed shipping 
pany will be ¥2,300 million, | stocks which invariably come 


Long Talks Involved 


; Although total 
Last week's signing of the | expected to show a vast im- 


contract climaxes the merger) provement and the shipping in- 
talks conducted by the two! qustry appears to be recover- 
firms since the spring of 1956) ing from its long depression, 
through the good offices of the | eyen* the key liner operators 
Fuji Bank, the principal bank | wj)) require another two years 
with which both shipping firms | or so to revive payment of divi- 
have close business connec-| gends to stockholders. 


tions. Nevertheless, this well-known 


|} markets here. 


| TICKER TALK 


By a STAFF WRITER 


| The local stock market paus-| regaining par value. 
ed temporarily at its new high| 
throughout most of the) 


issues pushed ' 


during the past fortnight des-| 


Thus, although the Dow-Jones | 


priced giltedges remained in a' 
fluid state, retracing some of! the week but its large margin | 


/ to life in the final phase of bull | 


earnings are! 


Some observers said the bank | fact failed to curb buying senti-| 


proposed the talks in order to| ment in shipping stocks which | 


safeguard its claims on the Toyo rose by several yen with NYK | 
Kisen Kaisha, hit hard by the) 


depression lik ther tramp | ° 
sore lied P' Suntory Whisky Ad. 


operators. 
The disposal of Toyo Kisen | [.eads to Objection 
RANGOON (UPI)—An _ad- 


Kaisha’s ¥3,100 million equip- 
vertisement for Japanese-made 


ment loan debt, excluding a 
t 
¥400 million debt which mus Suntory whisky appeared in 
last week's edition of an | 


be repaid preferentially under | 

the s i t 2 ted ; 
ee Sa © ee American news magazine | 

(Time) displaying an image of | 


to be discussed by the creditors 

led by the Fuji Bank. Th | 
y es teat the 3100|Buddha holding a bottle of | 

, Suntory whisky in his left 


debtor hopes that the 
illion debt es 

et Se Nae Oe ee ae hand with a tumbler in his 

right hand. 


shelf” for two years and half 

of the interest accruing from 

the debt—about ¥120 million a| Burmese newspapers took | 

year—also be shelved for the|°DJection to this form of 
advertising, saying it was an 

insult to Buddhists. 


Action Welcomed The Japanese Embassy here 


Saturday issued a communique 
stating that “appropriate steps” 
were being taken to see that 
this form of advertisement is 
not repeated.” 


Shizuo Asada, director of the 
Maritime Transportation Bu- 
reau, Transportation Ministry, 
Continued on Page 11, Col. 1 


See 


The 46,700-DWT tanker Everest Maru, one of the largest 
tankers of Japan, made a trial sailing after being. completed 
at the Nagasaki dockyard of the Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co. The tanker is scheduled to be delivered to the 
owner, Daido Shipping Co., next Saturday. 


‘oe 


NOTICE FOR PREQUALIFICATION | 


The Philippine Reparations Mission at Tokyo, 
and the Marikina Committee at Manila, jointly 
announces that Filipino and Japanese construction 
firms interested in participating as a team in the 
bidding for the construction of the Joint Works of 
the Marikina River Multi-Purpose Project may apply 
for prequalification at the Philippine Reparations ||) 
Mission at Tokyo, and at the Marikina Committee at 
Manila care of the National Power Corporation. 
Upon written request of persons duly authorized by 
their respective companies, applicants will be given 
appropriate forms containing all the requirements. 
Interested parties must comply with all the require- 
ments and submit the necessary papers and docu- |] 
ments required not later than the close of office |]! 
hours on Thursday, November 12, 1959 at the offices |} 
concerned. 


Turnovers slowed down some- 
what from the October boom 
week but with officials in charge 
of economic and industrial af- 
fairs painting an optimistic 
picture Of the future, there was 
sufficient investment demand to 
absorb profit-taking without cut- 
ting down prices sharply. 

_ The speculative giants of pre- 
vious weeks, 
‘and Nippon Steel, however, 
marked time and were about 
| 10 yen off their high mark at 
| the weekend. Some activity was 
noted in Teikoku Oil during 


| trading balance appears to be 
'a major deterrent. 

| The major cotton-spinning 
shares dropped their 20 to 30 


sustained bv per cent free stock issues dur- 
Some observers ing the week but there appears 
here believe that in view of to be little interest in this group 
the stalemated steel strike Wall at the present time. 

Street will not be able to re-| 
cover its August highs and that. 
the business drop in the United | such as Toho and Mitsubishi 
States will be felt throughout) Rayons, however, posted major 
the world within the next few | gains and Toyo Koatsu, which} ye@r. 


Chemical Fiber Gains 
Low-priced chemical fibers 


‘only recently announced '= a 
itself in the high 120s uhder 
)} heavy Daiwa’ support. 

Among the bluechips, Toyota 
raced ahead in anticipation of 
November capital split an- 
nouncement and Hitachi, refiect- 
ing sensational sales and pro- 
fits gains for the April-Septem- 
ber period, shot upward to new 
highs together with Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries. 

Hitachi’s report also strength- 
ened other electrical issues such 
| as Fuji, Toshiba and Mitsubishi. 
|Among the televisions and 
radios, Yao with an imminent 
stock split in store was highly 
popular and there was a tenden- 
cy to return again to scarce 
issues such as Riken Optical, 
Sony, Honda Motors and Shina- 
gawa Bricks. 


a 
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Nippon Mining) 


| | 
Soybeans 
To Be Bought 


| KOBE—Soybeans grown bv 
| Japanese emigrant farmers in 
| Paraguay willl be shortly 
‘ported by Japan for the first 
time. 

This was reported Saturday 
by the Japan Overseas Associa- 
tion office in the Kobe Emigra- 
tion Consultant Service head- 
quarters. 

According to the office, an 
| import contract involving be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 tons of yel- 
low soybeans to be grown in 
Paraguay next year has been 
signed between a Japanese agri- 
cultural cooperative in the Ita- 
pua Province of Paraguay and 
three Japanese traders, The 
latter consist of Mitsubishi 
Trading, Sumitomo Trading and 
Toyo Menka companies, The 
exact amount to be imported is 
not vet decided because it de- 


| One of the Japanese agricul- 


Adding caution to the market | Sharp dividend cut, entrenched! tural settlements in the Para- 


i . 
guayan province is said to be 


‘producing high-quality yellow | 


soybeans in large quantities. 
The price agreed on in the 
contract is $60.58 per ton f.0.b. 


New Airline Planned 
Linking Arab States 


In Paraguay — 


im. | 


pends on circumstances next 
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EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


General Agents 


——— 


Regular Reliable Services 
to and trom 
Japan/New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
Japan/Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Japan/Korea, Okinawa, Formosa 


h 
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| 


| 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(Oakland, Alameda & Stockton) 


PUERTO 


coll direct at 


Iso 
NORFOLK, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA 


and NEW 


S/S FLYING EAGLE 


ISBRANDTSEN 


7 


INDEPENDENT 
ROUND WORLD 


RICO 


YORK 


AMMAN (AP) — Establish- 
ment of a new airline crossing Aout Mg ” age Shimisn Y’hama 
Arab countries from East to Seis WOW coccccoeceesas ahd a a wail ° Nov. ’ Nov. 7 
West is under consideration by BD ceovesosose ccccecseoso INOVe 2 Nov. 6 Nov. 7 Nov. 9 
the governments concerned, an 
official source here said Friday. s/S sg candle i Yh 

0 agoya m 

Bilateral air agreements be-|} Arrives ..........+e0e.Nov. 16 Nov. 19 Nov. 20 Nov. 20 
tween Jordan and Morocco, Baile ....cccccccccscee NOV. 18 Nov. 19 Nov. 20 Novy. 22 
Libya, Tunisia and Iran will oe 


be concluded soon to facilitate All vessels call at Moji subject to inducement 


establishment of the new serv- 
ice, he added. 


PUERTO RICO 
All Isbrandtsen vessels cal) direct at San Juan and accept 


—a 


—— ——-.- 


JAPAN-ATLANTIC AND GULF FREIGHT 
CONFERENCE 


Room 603, Yusen Building, Marunouchi, Tokyo 


NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 


—— shipments for Ponce and Mayaguez. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS and DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Accepting cargo to Virgin Islands and Dominican Republic 
with transhipment at San Juan. ! ‘wf j 


NEWPORT NEWS via NORFOLK 
Newport News cargo accepted on through Bil) of Lading 
with transhipment at Norfolk at regular U.S. East Coast 
rates, 


FREICHT RATES TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


Passenger accommodations at reasonable rates. 


Subject to Change with or without Notice 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1960 


the Conference. 


or by transhipment and 


Minimum Rate 
Minimum Charge 


Tariff Item Nos. 657, 658, 


(Rates on these excepted 


ae 


AGENTS 
Freight rates to Montreal and Quebec which became NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. 
effective October 15, 1959 and were to expire Dec- Tokyo: Tel. 20-7866/8 Osaka: Tel. 26-5871/2, 3971/9 
ember 31, 1959 have been extended indefinitely Sehes un a— er een ou ee 


as the result of action taken at a recent meeting of 


With the following exceptions, all commodities 
destined for Montreal whether for direct discharge 


direct discharge only will be assessed as follows: 

Single Flat Arbitrary $12.00 per ton as manifested 
$38.00 per B/L | 

EXCEPTIONS 

Tariff Item No. 110-Montreal only 

Mild Steel Bars, Deformed-Montreal only 


Member Lines or the Conference office) 


Cc. 


q 


- 


the port of Quebec for fe ig eg ee ors 


Be, SS . , 
Bae ee Seas 
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EVERETT ORIENT LINE 


via Hongkong, Singapore, Penang. 


950, 974, 1085 and 1090 


LLAMA 


Refrigerated Space Available 

+m/s RUTHEVERETT m/s BRADEVERETT N 
. Kobe Oct. 30/31 Kobe Nov. 10/11 NN 
items will be quoted by & Nov. 8/10 Osaka Nov. 11/128 
Osaka Oct. 31/Nov. 1 Yhama Nov. 14/15 N 
& 7/8 *Nagoya Nov. 16/16 \ 

A. Cole, Jr., Chairman Nagoya Nov. 3/ 3 Osaka Nov. 17/18 

Yhama Nov. 5/ 6 Kobe Nov. 18/19 


*Moji/Yawata Nov. 11/11 Moji/Yawata Nov. 20/21 


~rrer 2 
eochocd cocmGte 
Nagoya ........Nov. 
Shimizu ........Nov. 
Yokohama ......Nov. 


6/ 7 
8/12 
13/13 
14/14 
14/16 


October 26, 1959 , 


KNUTSEN LINE 


REGULAR 3-WEEK SERVICE 
FREMANTLE JAPAN VANCOUVER 
i Thence: Seattle, Tecome, Astoric, Longview & Portland. 


° M.S. “CJERTRUD BAKKE” 
Y’hama ........Oct. 26-28 Muroran ....... 


Oct. 29-30 


M.S. “KRISTIN BAKKE” 
Kobe ReTory or A 9-10 Shimizu ccdaoe NOV. 12-14 
Y’hama eeeeee . Nov. 11-11 
M.S. “ANNA BAKKE” 
Singapore ....O.29-Nov.3 Nagoya .......Nov. 17-17 
Hongkong ....Nov. 7- 8 Shim eocvccee NOV. 18-18 
Yawata/Moji ..Nov. 14-15 Y*hama’ .......Nov. 18-19 
Kobe ........-Nov. 16-16 Muroran ...,..Nov. 21-21 
M.S. “ELISABETH BAKKE” 
Fremantle ,....Nov. 15-27 Nagoya .......Dec. 23-23 
Singapore .....Dec, 3- 8 Shimizu .......Dec. 2424 
Hongkong e*eee Dec. 12-13 Y’hama eeeeee . Dec. 24-25 
Yawata/Moji ..Dec. 19-20 Muroran ,....<¢.Dec. 27-27 
Kobe wrrerTeyy: 21-22 : 
Subject to change with or without notice 
| AGENTS: 
INTEROCEAN AALL & COMPANY, 
SHIPPING CORP. LIMITED 


Kobe: Tel. (3) 6621/5 
Osaka: Tel. (23) 6665/8 
Nagoya: Tel. (55) 3614, 2055 
Yokkaichi: Tel. 5105 


Tokyo: Tel. (27) 8921/2, 8749 
Yokohama: Tel. (2) 2342, 1536 
Shimizu: Tel. (2) 1266/8 
Moji: Tel. (3) 3261/5 


Muroran: Tel. 6111/9 


—_—_—-— 


. “a pr 
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Toronto ..,.....NOov. 
Montreal ......Nov. 
Quebec ........NOV. 
Norfolk ........NOv. 
Baltimore .....Nov. 
Philadelphia ,.,.Nov. 


1/ 3 
5/ 7 
8/ 9 
13/14 
15/16 
17/18 


Yokohama ,.,....Oct. 29/29 
Yokkaichi ......Oct. 30/30 
Nagoya .....Oct. 30/Nov. 1 


Oct. 26/30 
9/10 


Fremantle ,..... 
Penang .,......NOoV. 
Port 

Swettenham .Nov. 11/12 


i. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
BOSTON, HALIFAX, vie SAN FRANCISCO 


For NEW YORK, EASTERN CANADA 


YOKOHAMA/NEW YORK 


YOKOHAMA HALIFAX 31 DAYS 
S.S. “TAKESHIMA MARU” 


EASTERN CANADA, NEW YORK/JAPAN 
S.S. ““TSUNESHIMA MARU” 


JAPAN/ FREMANTLE 


vie Manila & Borneo Ports 


M.S. “IKUSHIMA MARU” 


a snndapss aes , au. a eecees NOV. 18/23 
ae re ne: ee ea Evererr Travet Seavice 
*Subject to cargo inducement | Comprehensive General Travel Agent 
S LLLLSSSSISASSAAASAASAAALASASASASAI Ad 
FREMANTLE/ JAPAN ‘rr ge eee 
via Penang, Port Swettenham & Singepore 
M.S. “NAGASHIMA MARU” ox, No.8 EVERETT SIAM LINE 


*Calls Hirohata Nov. 2/2, Shimizu Nov. 4/4, Bangkok. 
*Subject to inducement. 
JAPAN /OKINAWA/ PHILIPPINES 
Direct to Okinawa, Manila, Cebu 
(Other P.I. Ports with Tranship.) 


(Sd ADS IS IA SSAA AS 4 


§m/s LUIS tm/s PABLO 
Kobe Oct. 26/27 Y‘hama Nov. 11/12 
& Nov. 5/6 Nagoya Nov. 13/13 
NORFOLK, Yhama Oct. 30/31 Osaka Nov. 14/15 
Nagoya Nov. 2/ 3 Kobe Nov. 15/16 
Osaka Nov. 4/ 5 *Moji/Yawata Nov. 17/17 
*Moji/Yawata Nov. 7/ 7 


$Calis Hiroshima Oct. 26, Chiba Oct. 29/30 & Y'ichi Nov. 1/2. 
tCalls Misumi Nov. 7/7 & Hiroshima Noy. 9/9. 
*Subject to inducement. 


JOHNSON (EVERETT STAR) LINE 


+H SH 4 A BM 


24 DAYS 


Voy. No. 12 Regular Service to: Persian Gulf Ports, Bombay, 
(D/W 11,880) Karachi via Hongkong, Singapore & Penang. 
(Calls Pt. Sw’ham, Madras, Cochin, Calicut, Mangalore, Muscat 


San Francisco ..Nov. 26/28 


New York ......Dec. 10/13 & Ummsaid, subject to inducement.) 


TSA AA AAA Ba, Mm 


OO 
a 
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Dec m/s LAO m/s STAR ALCYONE 
ea arsine | Shen —o Osaka gt Oct. 25/28 Kobe Nov. 13/15 
eeecceces ; Kobe Oct. 28/31 Osaka Nov. 15/16 
Y’hama Nov. 17/19 
Shimizu Nov. 20/21 
Nagoya Nov. 22/23 
Voy. No. 21 Osaka Nov. 24/26 
(D/W 11,945) Kobe Nov. 26/30 
New York .....Nov. 19/20 *Moji/Yawata Dec. 1/1 


Ensenada 

(San Diego) ..Dec. 1/ 2 
Los Angeles ....Dec. 3/ 4 
Yokohama ..,...Dece. 16 


*Subject tox inducement 


Refrigerated space available 
Limited Passenger Accommodation 
Schedule subject to change with or without notice 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


TOKYO: Tel. (59) 6406/9, 3316/9 OSAKA: Tel. (26) 6531/7 
YOKOHAMA: Tel. (2) 4171/8 KOBE: Tel. (3) 6393/8, 4107/9 
Voy. No. 16 SHIMIZU: Tel. (2) 4398, 2710 MOJI: Tel. (3) 2687/9 
(D/W 7,721) NAGOYA: Tel. (23) 7727/9 YAWATA: Tel. (6) 5490 
‘ Manila .......Nov. 10/11 
Sandakan .....Nov. 13/14 Bvererr Aircareo SERVICE 


*Jesselton .....Nov. 15/16 


Registered and Approved Aircargo Consolidator 


ae 
Oo LE ee 


Singapore .....Nov. 13/15 
JAPAN o..0+e+eeNov. 24 


Regular Service to: 
BANGKOK via Keelung & Hongkong 


— 


(27) 0431-9, 1431-9 
(2) 4051-5 


TOKYO: 
YOKOHAMA: 


=== —_ 
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Subject to alteration with or without notice, 
For general information apply to: 


INO KAIUN KAISHA, LTD: }) 


NAGOYA: (54) 0433-4, (55) 2547, 4561 MOJI: 
SHIMIZU: FUJI UNYU (2) 2030 HAKATA: IINO SANGYO (4) 1957 


ee eee eee ee eae aww sem 
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Vhama Nagoya Osaka Kobe Moji 
- tm/s CHEJU 
_- aon Oct. 26 Oct. 26/27 *Oct. 28/28 
tm/s POHANG 
Oct. 30/31 Nov. 1/ 2 Nov. 4/5 Nov. 5/ 6 Oct. 26/27 


tCalls Kaohsiung. & Nov. 7/8 
tCalls Shimizu Oct. 29/30 & Y'ichi-Taketoyo Nov. 2/3. 
*Subject to inducement. 


Schedule subject to change with or without notice 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. $/A 


General Agents 


OSAKA: (36) 2471-5, 0165 
KOBE: (2) 8211-6, 2727 
(3) 0580. 0587-¥ 
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Shipping 

Continued From Page 
last week hailed the action by 
the two shipping firms as a de- 
sirable step in the light of the 
“reformation of the shipping in- 
dustry suffering from the reces- 
sion.” 

The problem is what ald the 
financial institutions concerned 
will extend to the merging 
firms, according to Asada. 

The shipping chief said, how- 
ever, it was inconceivable that 
the ministry would accord pre- 
ferential treatment to the merg- 
ed firm in matters of shipbulld- 
ing quota and government aid, 
merely because of the merger. 


Ships on Order 


Japanese steel shipyards had 
212 ships, of 3,246,920 gross 
tons under construction or on 
order as of Sept. 30, the Nihon 
Kaiji Kyokai (Japan Marine 
Corporation, a ship classification 
society) announced last week. 


This compares with the ap- 
propriate shipbuilding output 
of 1,800,000 gross tons a year 
on the part of the steel ship- 
yards here. 


Of the total, 98 vessels, of 
741,000 gross tons are for the 
domestic account and the re- 
maining 114 vessels, of 2,505,920 
gross tons for the export ac- 
count. The tonnage of ships 


otes and News 


} for domestic owners accounts 
for 22.8 per cent of the total 
and that for foreign owners 77.2 
per cent. 


Stanvac Bidding 


Eight major Japanese ship- 
building companies were last 
week invited by the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. of New York 
to an international bidding for 
one 8,500-DWT tanker, Stanvac 
wants to take delivcry of the 
ship within 12 months after the 
contract has be@n entered into. 

Terms proposed by the oil 
firm provide for each payment 
by the time of the ship's dell- 
very. 

This brings to four the total 
of new tankers for which bids 
have been invited since Sept. 1 
last. The other three are two 
43,900-DWT ships and one 
2,000-DWT ship. 


Hongkong Order 


The Hakodate Dock Co. last 
week reported to the Transpor- 
tation Ministry that it contract- 
ed to bulld a 14,500-deadweight- 
ton dry cargo ship for John 
Manners & Co. of Hongkong. 

The firm refused to reveal the 
price of the ship. 

Mowever, terms call for 30 
per cent of the ship’s price pay- 
able by the time of delivery and 
the remaining 70 per cent by 
installment over seven years. 


-_ - - a 


‘the new firm, 


(eee ee St 


i 
i 


Marine, Fire, Transit, 


Automobile, etc. 


THE SUMITOMO 


MARINE & FIRE. INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


President: 7. Hanazaki 


Head Office: No. 1, Yaesu 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: SUMITKALJO TOKYO 
Branches: Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama and throughout Japan 


Matsushita 


Starting New 
Firm in U.S. 


OSAKA—The Matsushita Elec- 
tric Industrial Co., 
pan’s leading’ electrical 


: 
: 


ee 


; 


one of Ja: | 
ap | 


pliance makers, has set up a 
new firm in New York ‘as 4a) 


means of increasing its sales in 
the United States, 

The new company, according 
to an announcement made last 
Saturday, is named the Matsu- 
shita Electric Corporation of 
America. It is capitalized at 
500,000. 

The firm will start fune- 
tioning around the middle of 
next month, replacing the Maco 
Electric Co., a joint enterprise 
between Matsushita and the 
Imperial Knife Co. of 
United States, 

Through the establishment of 
Matsushita in- 
tends to increase its sales in 
the United States to $6 million 
to $7 million in 1960 and fur- 
ther in the future from the pres- 
ent yearly average of $1,500,000 
to $2 million, 


Travelers 


J. Exter, vice president of the 
First National City Bank, New 
York, accompanied by Mrs. 


Exter, arrived in Tokyo yester-| 


day by NWA for a two-week 
business trip to Japan, 
> * * 

J. Bauchet, director of the 

Moulin Rouge in Paris, and Mrs. 

Bauchet left Tokyo yesterday 


for home by Air France after 
a two-week sight-seeing tour of | fices. Must speak and write 


Japan. 


. . 
A 19-member Japanese auto- 


any. 
mobile parts mission, led by/, . 


Takeo Kurone, managing direct- 
or of the Japan Automobile 


Parts Industry Association, left| teach English conversation. 


Tokyo yesterday by Air France 
for Europe on a month and a 
half inspection tour of factories 
manufacturing auto parts on 
the continent as well as in the 
US. 
> > > 

Hideo Shiotsugu, president of 
Eihai Co. left Tokyo yesterday 
by Air France for Paris on a 
business trip to purchase Eur- 


, r his firm. | —— 
opean movie films for his | | 1958 OPEL CARAVAN, RH STAND- |? bedrooms, maidroom, store-room, 


Guido Lenzi, son of Alfredo 
Lenzi, commercial counsellor of 
the Italian Embassy in Tokyo, 
left Tokyo yesterday by Air 
France for Italy to enroll in 
Florence University. 


German Mission 


BUENOS AIRES (AP)—West 
German Ambassador Werner 
Junker announced Friday an in- 
dustrial delegation from his 
country would soon visit 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Vene- 
zuela and Mexico. 


Play Every Day 


. 


Or Rest 
All The Way! 


Whatever your age, whatever your taste, 
whatever your mood, you will find that Ms 
there is so much to do on board an Orient & Pacific Liner. 


You can swim 


and sun-bathe, play deck tennis and quoits, dance in the evenings, or if it is 
ce and relaxation you are seeking, you can find both in one of the large 


pea 
and comfortable public-rooms away from the noise and 
deck. 


activity of the sports 


Orient & Pacific Liners are large enough to cater for every mood and taste— 
and what counts as much as anything else is the good service you will find. 


on board, 
Nor do you have 
enjoy all this. 


to be a millionaire to 


On the contrary, Orient 
& Pacific fares are very reasonable and 
are graded to suit every pocket. 


Orient & Pacific 


LINES 


For full particulars, contact your local travel agent or 


Agens—-Mf ACK 1 MN ON S$—Aégents 


Tokyo: 27-0631/5 ~ 
C.P.0, Box 854 


Yokohama: 8-4341/5 
P.O. Box 215 


Kobe: 3-6141/5 
P.O. Box 246 


Also at Room 140, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo ‘Tel: 59-0648 _ 


Osaka: 23-5312/6 


| 


—— | 
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|manent position. 


{Classified Aas 


hs . a alates re - - 
Minimum (20 words) ¥600 
Each Additione! Word ¥ 25 
Box Service y100 


Ne teeeeeediecmsttomm, 
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~ EMPLOYMENT 


——_- | 


Situation Wanted 


COLLEGE STUDENT wants house- 
boy position to brush up English 
conversation, preparing to go to 
Los Angeles. Please telephone 
48-8596 Matsumoto. 


EXPERIENCED young stenographer 


——- 


secretary seeks position in central 


Tokyo. Preferably American firm. 
Box 551, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


JAPANESE gentleman, 


former teacher, wants position 45 


translator or interpreter. Speaks 
and writes good English. Impres- 
sive character. Box 60, Japan 


Times, Tokyo. 


MIDDLE-AGED Japanese male, 
fluent English, experienced in ad- 
ministrative work, English corres- 
pondence, translation, seeks respon~- 
sible position. Box 58, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. Biss 
TRANSLATOR Japanese into Eng- 
lish, part time, graduated from 
Japanese commercial college and 
American university, over 10 years 
experience, Box 59, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


Help Wanted 


THREE travel agency personnel 
with experience required for Tokyo, 


San Francisco and Los Angeles of- 


Eng- 
Top payment. Per- 
Send personal 
history, photograph, telephone if 
Box 550, Japan Times, To- 


lish fluently. 


| AMERICAN (male and female) to 


Posi- 
tion for evening classes. Tel: 
311-8651 Mr. Yokoi. Interview: from 
3 p.m, 
AMERICANS, Europeans: Oppor- 
tunity with American Company 
for ambitious young man for per- 
manent employment, good pay. 
Write P.O. Box 6, Azabu, Tokyo. 


| Employment—Help Wanted 


Se 
age 35, | 


| YOUNG MAN required by embassy HOUSING 
| house partly for housework partly 

for outside work. Live in. Good | For Sale 
future prospects for intelligent 


|country boy willing to learn. Phone QUALITY furnished 40 tsubo 2'% 


BTU. Kenmore 75,000 


| 45-7650 or write Box 55, Japan bedroom house and land central 

Times, Tokyo before November 2. | heating 2 minutes 

ne — ~ —--- ~--- School ¥12 million. 
Times, Tokyo. : 
LAND: Yokohama 
¥3.900 per tsubo (6 ft. square), 
1 bloc—32 tsubo ¥127,360—upit. All 


YOUNGMAN with knowledge of 
typing and English, Must have 


driver's license. Telephone 35-7749 
for interview. 


ee ee 
ee 


and get better iot. 


ONE 1954 Ford sedan and one 1955 | tsuka station of Yokosuka Line (32 
Willys jeep available for inspection | ™inutes 3rd station from Tokyo's 
from 9:00-16:00 Oct. 26-28 at Ameri- | Shinagawa station). 

can Embassy Motor Pool, No. 27, | facilities: electricity, 


All coryplete 
city water, 


Reinanzaka, Akasaka, Minato-ku. |¢t¢. Further information available 
Sealed bids will be received at | #t: San Shin Jisho Kabushiki Kai- 
Rm. 302, Annex No. 1, sha (In front of Yaesu Entrance 


American 

Embassy, until 14 hours Oct. . 

1959. Bidder shall take duties, 

license fees and any other charges 

for his per<énal account. 

— right to refuse any or all 
s. 


of Tokyo Central Station). Tel: 
56-6664, 7025, 7026. Registration at 


information on sales days at Higa- 
shi-guchi entrance, Hodogaya Sta- 
tion of Yokosuka line. 


YOTSUYA, 10th-K brandnew con- 


epee (SR le mn __.. | Hing water, TV antenna, 
AUTOMOBILE MARKET PRICE | telepho.e, parking area. Roppong! 


INFORMATION SERVICE. Know | Crossing 48-8505/9. 


what your foreign automobile is | 

worth retail on current Japanese | ee eee yy mene 
market. Authoritative quotation of | shita-cho. Yokohama. ’ Tokunaga 
current import duty and tax for) Building. Tel: Yokohama 8-503! 
all autos. Send name, address, | — ! : 
|type, year car to Box 

| Times, Tokyo. 


| ful western-style 3 bedroom house 
1956 BUICK Roadmaster: Equip- | ¥45,000. Shibuya!! 1 bedroom house 
ment includes power brakes, power | ¥32,000. 48-2029. 48-3786. 


seat, power steering, radio, heater. | 

AZABU i7th-D separated units, 
ae Excellent condition. | western 2 rooms plus kitchen, tiled 
qupanameiieadin bathroom, modern sanitations, tele- 
1957 BUICK Super: Equipment in- | phone ¥20,000. (2) Hilltop 2 minutes 
cludes power brakes, power steer- from station fully-furnished west- 
‘ing. radio, heater. Color—Black.|ern sizable room plus bathroom, 
Car is in excellent condition. Call | kitchen with refrigerator, stove, 
| telephone, ¥14,000. Many others 


45-6247. 
, ¥12,000—¥ 200.000. Call 30-2865, 
58 CHEVROLET four-door black | co-eeie. S-OUT biahkatine. 


| sedan low mileage, extra tires, MPC | ——_ pancreas ae 
‘only, available now, 64-0561/5 Yoko- | BRANDNEW, F—40th St. complete- 
hama, ly and newly furnished cozy bunga- 


COPYING » SECOND 


Done While you Wait 


: Just for Tcurists 
INT’L PHOTO SERVICE (27-3335) 


WIKKATSU ARCADE Hibiya, 


Tokyo 
COOK maid for American family, 
live in. Some English and recent 


reference necessary. Call: 78-1962. 


EFFICIENT English typist required 
by a trading company. Apply to 
Box 553, Japan Times, Tokyo for 
interview. 


ENGLISH speaking foreign/Japa- 
nese ladies with good appearance 
wanted as hostesses for decent bar. 
Every evening 6—11:30. Pleasant 
working conditions. Interview: Mita 
Tokyu Apt. Room 209: 11 AM.—2 
P.M. 


ENGLISH SPEAKING positive 
youngman for house agent, GOOD 
commission. Interview Kurokawa, 
Tokkyo Kaikan 2nd floor, 2-2, 
Nihombashi. 


EXPERIENCED CARGO SURVEYOR 
with insurance background requir- 
ed by foreign company. Good 
spoken/written English essential. 
Excellent prospects and permanent 
position for right man. Apply Box 
57, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


— |low modern designed i1-bedroom, 
57 FORD four-door Country Sedan | garage, telephone, suitable for 


| 9 passenger V8 standard shift R & H | bachelor or couple. Azabu quiet 
black, top condition, tax-paid. | neighborhood, all upstairs spacious 


| 48-3479. livingroom, separated diningroom 


Condition. Available Jan "60. $3,000. 000. Star 26-2613/4. 
| Call Yokosuka Base 2782. CENTRALLY heated 4 bedroom 
‘RETURNING to the STATES: | mansion, large livingroom, dining- 
GUARANTEED USED cars will be | T°0™. 
awaiting your arrival in States. Free ne wd stateside oe 
Financing arranged. Call Sandy | °°@U™*u ge - — 
Ogawa 59-3727 or write to AUTO | TOUNndings. 33-6363, 33-8768 Eastern. 
PROCUREMENT SERVICE 25 Tay- | CENTRALLY heated brandnew 
lor Street, San Francisco. modern residence, 3 bedrooms, 


spacious livingroom, real fireplace, 
Wanted to Buy 


separated diningroom, maidroom, 
nice kitchen, 2 tiled bathrooms, 
ANY make year, model used car, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 


utilityroom, garden, garage, near 
Center. 48-1733, 3779 Sun Corpora- 
HIBIYA. MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 


tion. 

COMPLETELY FURNISHED!! 
MERCEDES-BENZ, Volkswagen,| (Center) modern 3-4 bedroom 
Buick, Chevrolet and any other)| house, spacious livingroom sepa- 
used cars. Call 45-0161/9. Yanase rate diningroom maidroom 2-bath- 
Automobile Company, Shibaura,| rooms, lawn garden carport ¥100,- 
Tokyo. 000. Similar!! 1-2-3 bedroom houses 
1958-7 Models Wanted. Let's Sell i from ¥30,000. Pacific 56-1920, 56-0214. 
Your Vehicles to Privates Direct. CONVENIENT Fuchu & Washing- 
Customers Waiting. Call John | ton Heights, Approved 2-3-bedroom 
50-0649, -No Obliga- houses telephone, yard, carport 
tion. oh en — 60,000. io 

| Fully urnished, cozy 2-bedroom 
ANY CAR any make year. Future | vs 
delivery welcomed. Top price f | bungalow, ¥50,000. Shibuya furnish 


| led 3-bedroom residence 100,000. 
| a a TIGER MOTORS. | Denenchofu Approved 3-bedroom 


house, telephone, drive-in ‘'¥60,000. 
BUYING all cars in this country!! | 59-2783. _59-7096/7. 


Sacred Heart TORII HANDBAGS Imperial Hotel 
Box 47, Japan | Arcade. 
rare silk brocade and entirely hand 


made. 
Hilton Heights, 


artists of over 30 years experience. 
we have are 185 blocs; come early | Te): f « 


Inspection and 

AUTOMOBILES sales on two days only: Octo- 
a, ver 26, 27. Location: No. 1,667 | 

Fukeya-cho, Totsuka-ku, Yoko- 

For Sale hama city. Very near to To- | 


Shotgun 
000. 


Totsuka Registry Office on Novem- 
Seller Der 6, 1959 (Friday). Guiding and | 


| | : ER ’ 
CLsItssttt d, '4 \ tioned, unfurnished, bath, hot run-— aa Canetti wndkind’ ann 


private | 


547, Japan | AZABU!! For bachelor comfort- 
|}able flat ¥20,000. Meguro!! beauti- 


studyroom, 2 bathrooms, 2 | 


Miscellaneous—For Sele 


SPACE HEATER Coleman 35.000 
BTU with 
blower, GENERAL ELECTRIC re- 
frigerator 8 cubic feet. Marutomi 
& Co. Phorie 26-8861, 6509. 


Afternoon or evening of 


colors: black, navy or 
brown: ¥2.30. Handbags fashion- 
ed to match your dress by A-l 


58-1700. CPO Box 85, Tokyo. 


| 21” TELEVISION ¥54,000, Gas range 


multiburner with oven ¥72,000: .12 
754,000; Deepfreeze Y90,- 
; Adding machine 2,000; Rifle 


790,000. 72-0042. 
Wanted to Buy 


BROWNING SHOTGUN Rifle, 22 
Rifle, Top Price. PSS. front of 
Pershing Heights main gate, 33-7301, 
33-7555, anytime, Sunday Open. 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
DEEP FREEZER. Gas Range TV. 
DEEP FREEZER. Oif Heater, TV 
Tel. 33-0864. 33-3932. 


a 


ine TWA) mm OLD VIL 


Medical 


DENTIST Dr 
DENTAL CLINIC Tel. 27-8311 Nik- 
kateu Arcade Hibiya, Nikkatsu In- 
ternational Bidg. 


DENTIST K. ZUKA DDS. 


(Penn., U.S.) Ph. Dr. F.1.C.D. Room 
651 Marunouchi Bidg. Office Hours: 


9 a.m.—4 p.m. Tel: 20-3648. 


DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, eyes 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 
Gankyo-in Hospital. Office hours 
10 a.m. 4 p.m. 351 3rd floor Maru- 
nouchi Building. Chiyoda-ku, To- 
kyo. Tel: 20-4616. 

DR. MATSUMOTO’'S DENTAL 
CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
donist (Tachikawa Hospital Ortho- 
dontic Specific Consultant: Before 
Tokyo Army Hospital Dental 
Adviser) Dr. Suzuki (Oral Surgery) 


lub, h , " - 
crete block excellent Japanese 25.5 club, ot) heater, television, type Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. Keishi 
writer, refrigerator, gas range. | 
tsubo house, with 43 tsubo land, Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours 9:00 
» washing machine, camera, tape 18:00 Tel: 92-0534. 33-7448 
y Dn eeeeee ted bathroom hail, | recorder. Tel: 83-7607, 7983. 16:00 Tel: 98-9694, 39-7668, © 
—— ry ' — FUJI CLINIC Samuel Fujikawa 
V / 3 //) detached storage, trees, ¥4,650,000.| DEAL & SERVICE—air conditioner, 
alentine J. : . he i as-range. refrigerator. deep freezer,| M-D. Harajuku, Shibuya (off Yoyogi 
Call: 30-2865, 33-3413, 33-8787 | € ge. g ep ; 
space heater, washer, etc. MARU- St., near Norwegian Embassy). Ap- 
| DELICIOUS Nakajima. pe 
TOMI & CO.. Tel: 25-6509. 25-8861, | Poimtment and house calls, Tel. 
gf CHOCOLATES 0  Raagy pone ——__—________"____ | 40-4300. 
f ? refrigerator, freezer, air condition-| GYNECOLOGY and obstetric & 
TOKYO STORE: f DIAL. 33-8781, 33-3413, eae | et. washer. Best price. Anytime! VD. Rabbit test for pregnancy, 
(4 4/2. Ginza 8-chome. manana naa Oe ye we quickly FUJITA Co. 76-8146/7. —— test for syphilis. Hosaka 
/ Chuo-ku, Tokyo y ousts \ partments ce Qe a ee ospitel No. 13 Ginza Higashi, 1- 
: T l “ 57 | Ave. K close 10th (Opposite GOLF: Used golfclub and repairs. chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Turn 
Z ee ee | Gasoline Station). Address 3, Koji- | Futaba Golf Shop, 10th Street | Corner from Queen Bee in front 
OTHER STORES: | machi 6-chome. row (Shimbashi corner), Tel: | of Ginza 2-chome car-stop. Hours 
| ORE anemen CSARA GOTO APARTMENT — Air-condi- oo De 


ma- 


chine, TV ete. Call 28-6800. 6065. 


Pets 
ATTENTION dog lovers — FREE 


| BOOK—From the famous Research 


Kennels where Gaines Dog Foods 
are developed, 244 lavishly illus- 
trated pages on dog care, feeding, 
training. Write for free copy to 
Henry Gaines. Dept. Z P.O. Box 
1010. Kankakee, Illinois. Offer 
limited to U.S. servicemen and 
their families while supply lasts. 


A BEAUTIFUL brown white 10 
months old male Collie for sale. 
Tel: 45-2080. 


|DACHSHUND 2-month old male 


puppies for sale. 3 black tan, 1 
red, pedigreed. Please call in Japa- 
nese 20-2754 Fukai, office hours 


only. 


Restaurant 


SUN-YA Chinese Restaurant: Ave. 
“A” Between 10th, 12th St. No. 1, 


| 4-chome, Tamura-cho, Shiba. Mi- 
_nato-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 43-1566, 2962, 


NEW constructions, gracious design 
by topflight architects experienced 
with foreign concerns, including 
repairs and remodeling. Call Cen- 
tral Engineering Assoc. 95-1783. 


DETECTIVE CHUO AGENCY 
whole country organization. High- 
est and speedy investigating serv- 


ice. Head Office: 10-3 chome, 
Ogawa-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel: 29-9435, 0368-/9, 2356/9. 


HELP YOUR BUSINESS WORK. 
Correct and quick service. Typing. 
printing. stenograph, translation 
and bookkeeping. Please call Shi- 
buya-ku. Tel: 40-6068. 


RUGS, Upholstery, inexpensively 
harmiessly cleaned in your home. 
Usable same day. Colors revive, 
pile unmats, rises, Stateside Equip- 
ment JBS Company. 95-0746. 


TRUCKING SERVICE, anywhere, 


| 4369. 

Instruction 
JAPANESE lessons given by ex-| 
perienced and qualified Japanese. 
Terms moderate. Apply Box 4&8, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 

Service 


Tailor — 


HARADA tailor Harada’s 
Harada tailor Harada's suit. Shiba 
Kamiya-cho, Minato-ku, corner of 
B-15th 43-3060, 313). 


suits. 


Sight-Seeing Tours 


TOKYO Sight-seeing — Maximum 
enjoyment. Minimum expense. 
Pigeon Bus DeLuxe Motor-coaches: 
carefully planned routes (Morning, 


Afternoon. Night, One-day tours) 
English-speaking hostess. Tei: 
566/8 


Packing, Moving 
PACKING SHIPPING MOVING 
All kind household Goods, Gifts 
and samples, special contractor 
with U.S. Forces, Packing at any 
piace. Even small job welcome. 


Nitto Packing Material Co., 44-5121, 
44-5122. 


Main Tokyo Restaurant 

Ginza 6-chome Behind " 

Matsuzakaya Dept. Store 
Tek: (57) 9271/5 


Free Entertainment | 

Japanese Folk Dancing, ete. 
Omori: On the Bay—1 

Omori (Omori-Shinchi) 
Ota-ku. Tel (76) 6766/8 
Yokohama Granch: Basha 
Michi Near Takarazuka 
Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 


S. AKIO NISSAI . 


a __. | Any make, year, model, late model 
MECHANICAL or civil engineer for | Welcomed, cash payment. For gen- 
assisting in construction equipment /erous appraisal call us right away 
sales. English not required High “TOKYO SALES” Ministry Ave. 
salary plus commission on sales, | 4Md 15th 34-0476, 7330, 3265. 

Send personal history to Box 27, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


CONSUL or any type small car 
—«- | 1955-1959 model. Mrs. Leichliter 


telephone, 


| ¥36,000; 


/EXCELLENT 3 bedroom residence 
|near Washington Heights, living- 
room, diningroom, study, maidroom, 
modern conveniences, 
beautiful garden, drive-in, quiet 
neighborhood ¥72,000. Fully furnish- 
ed 1 bedroom home Denenchofu 
Shiba 13,000. Various 


anytime, anything. Bi-lingual staff. 
|Phone West Transportation Co., 
| 48-0285 


Medical 


KING’S CLINIC Theodor 
M.D., Physician & Surgeon, labora- | 


A Product of Ford, Germany} 
Japan & overseas deliveries | 


it ini ees Retain. 


PRODUCTION manager wanted by 
prominent American corporation. 
Good compensation for qualified 
person. Apply to Box 18, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


REQUIRE Automobile Service Man- 
ager regardiess Age and National- 
ity, must speak good English and 
have extensive experience. Salary 
plus Commission. Apply with Per- 
sonal History Box 48, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


MAID for small family; some Eng- 


lish, experience handling small 
baby. be able stay overnight occa- 
sionally. Tel: 368-5515. 


ee ee ee 


SALESMAN to work exclusive ter- 


_ritory for American company. Any 
nationality but must speak fluent | 


English. Call Mr. Weston 92-7107. 
TWO CLERK TYPISTS, female, age 


| 21-28, experienced in trading com- 


pany work. One BOOKKEEPING 
CLERK. One EXPORT CLERK, 
familiar with sundry merchandise. 


One EXPORT CLERK, familiar with 


transistor radios and related elec- 
trical appliances field. All perma- 
nent ‘positions with progressive 
American trading company, Please 
apply Box 52, Japan Times, Tokyo. 
WAITRESSES, Cashier (female) 
age: 18-25, 8 hours a day, ¥15,000— 


¥17,000. Interview Monday after 3 


Shibuya-ku. 


p.m. Hi Hat, No. 43, Kitaya-cho, 


NIKKATSU 
ADE 


Open-daily 10 o.m.—7 p.m. 
Hibiyo Park Corner, Tokyo 


Transistor Radio 
& Tapecorder 


NO TAX 
FOR 
FOREIGN VISITORS 


Nikkeatsu Arcede Ex 
Nikkatsu Int'l Bidg.. 
27 


) 6236 @ 6237 


ibiya 


Yokohama 8-2954 eve., 2-6366 days. | others. 


‘DIRECT AUTOMOBILE SALES. | °°-*49°/8. 
Information about successful tech- INDEPENDENT Nakano-ku western 
niques for selling your car at most; 2 rooms ¥15,000. Furnished Gotan- 
advantageous price. Name list fur-/| da vicinity western 2 rooms ¥10,- 
nished of prospective car buyer. Deluxe Japanese 2 rooms 
For details write Box 546, Japan | ¥20,000, 3 rooms ¥30,000. Fujii 
Times Tokyo. 35-6654. 


‘4-58 FOUR-DOOR Dodge, Pily-| PURE Western 3 bedroom house; 
mouth, Ford, Chevrolet, Buick, |spacious livingroom, diningroom, 
Best Price offered. Kuno Motors, | maidroom, bathroom—upstairs, tele- 
opposite Fryar Gym across canal.| phone, garden, ¥50,000, (Complete- 
8-1065/7 Yokohama. ly furnished) ¥60,000: (2) BRAND- 

NEW or centrally heated deLuxe 


Tokyo House Bureau, 


IMMEDIATELY demanded 


1957, 


western 2—3 bedroom several 
i ag me gy = ~~ houses, two bathrooms, carport, 
ymoutn, Fore, ist your 1 Kojimachi, Aoyama, Shibuya, 


model, any make. Call 46-4854 Pilot 
Auto. 


LATEST MODEL-NEWEST MODEL 
—Iimmediate or future delivery— 
Cadillac, Benz, Buick, Olds, Mer- 
cury ete—cash. payment. Call 
ESKO 408-1232. 


Meguro, Gotanda, '50,000—110,000. 
Overseas, 56-2988, 56-5281. 


3 BEDROOM house livingroom 
diningroom convenient to Navy 
bus approx. '¥30,000 month. Mrs, 
Leichliter Yokohama 8-2954 eve., 


ER 


2-6366 days. 

1957 gone only—1957 MODEL | seeps 

only mmediate payment Call 

HIBIYA MOTORS 59-5471 Nearby MISCELLANEOUS 


Imperial Hotel. 


SELLING your car? Please call 
and give the chance to deal with 
you. Any make. Year. Model 
MATSUDA AUTO 43-7191. 


WANTED good 1957, 1956, 1955 car. 
Specially Ford. Call 50-0405 NEW 
EMPIRE MOTORS. 


For Sale 


BEDS — Largest Bed Maker in 
Japan Special Sizes Made to Order. 
Orientai Bed Co. No. 31, 2-chome, 
Shirogane-Daimachi, Shiba. Tokyo 
Tel: 44-0322, 7923/4 (C-Ave. front 
of Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 


tory tests, X-Ray Yazaki Bidg.. 
Roppongi, Azabu, Tokyo 48-7587 
10:00-13:00 17:00-18:00. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th floor 
Takashimaya Dept Store, Nihon- 
bashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 a.m.—é 
p.m. Call 27-9000 for appointmen 
English spoken. Monday closed. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours 
9 a.m.—5 p.m. Saturday: 9 a.m.— 
12 noon Room 749, Marunouchi 
Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku. 
Tokyo. Tel. 20-3792. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Jujin-Hospétal, near Shimbashi 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwe 
Bank,. Tel: 57-2111/8. Hours: 9:00 
a.m.—6:30 p.m. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
N.E.T. consultation. Dr. Furukawa 
Chiyoda Clinic, ist Basement of 
Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo 
Tel: 27-9872. 


DR. RR. TATEYAMA: Venereai 
Disease, Pregnancy Test. Behind 
Imperial Hotel & Yuraku-za, along- 
side railroad. Spoken English. 
French, German, Yurakucho 1-14 
Hours 12:00-18:00 Tel: 59-7054. 


CENTRAL CLINIC SURGERY, 
Medicine, Gynecology, Laboratory 
Pregnancy-test, X-Ray, Vasectomy, 
Consultation. (M.D. Frank Eto & 
Associates) 57-2841, 
chome, Ginza. 
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For details contact 


AMERICAN MOTORS COITD) 


2nd Street & G Ave. 
Yokohama Phone 84327/8 © 


THE VITAMIN HAIR-TONIC 


0,0.9,0.0.8 
— 


; 


{/ 


Time to winterize! 


STANVAC 
ANTIFREEZE = 


[Vv] Flush radiator wot 


Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 


s 
eeedreach 


>* * 


Change oil to Mobiloil | 
Special or Mobiloil 1OW : 

, Vv) Mobilubrication | 
Check tires, battery, 


spark plugs, oil filter 


a 
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Pessimism Over Prostitution 
The Prostitution Prevention Headquarters in Tokyo 
has issued a report on its findings since the “oldest profes- 


sion” was made illegal. 
notes. 


It strikes two rather pessimistic 


One points up the problem of venereal disease, which 
has apparently begun spreading as a result of the law. 
The other suggests that the economic factor will make 
it impossible ever to really eliminate prostitution. Neither 
are exactly surprising discoveries. 

Of the prostitutes arrested on the streets during the 
first year of enforcement of the law, 55 per cent were 
found to be diseased. The report compares this with a 
rate of 30 per cent among those picked up during the 
twilight period of partial enforcement before April 1958. 

Obviously venereal disease was under better control 


as long as prostitution was 
compelled to take frequent 
this convenience was one of 


made when we outlawed prostitution. 


licensed and the girls were 
medical checks. Giving up 
the sacrifices that had to be 
In the same sense, 


it might be said that certain advantages are lost in the 
evolution from feudalism to a democratic society. 
The existing venereal disease problem is a challenge 


that must be met with the 


same sort of determination 


as was exhibited when the nation took the fateful step 


toward erasing the prostitution blot. 


are not lacking. Only they 


Practical methods 
cost money and effort. 


As for monetary enticement for poor young girls to 


sell their bodies, the problem is basically the same. 


We 


agree wholeheartedly with the recommendation made in 


the report that rather than being given fines, arrested - 


prostitutes should be placed 
they might be rehabilitated. 


in “guidance homes” where 
Under the present arrange- 


ment, many are known to borrow money to pay the fine 
and then go back to the trade to pay the debt. 

Yet progress seems extremely slow in establishing 
the rehabilitation centers and even those that exist could 


produce much better results 
slightly increased. 


if their support were only 


Another field of battle that we think may be the 
most crucial is the underworld, to which the business 
has passed. The free-lance prostitute is yet fairly rare 
in this country; and so the compound evil of prostitution 
and organized crime are to be fought together. 


The girls are more sinned against than sinning. 


It is 


up to society, vigilant and strong in its support of the 
arm of the law, to rescue these victims of circumstance 


and unscrupulous exploiters. 


Total abolition of prostitution may indeed be an im- 
possible dream—no more nor less than a total abolition 
of, say, stealing. Which is to say we must never grow 
weary in the battle against it. 


Older Job Seekers 


A few weeks ago the Welfare Ministry published new 
figures on life expectancy in this country, which showed 
an increase over 1957 of 1.8 years for men and 3 years for 


women. 


Men on the average were shown to have a life 
span of 65 years and women 69.6 years. 


The remarkable 


increase followed a rather steady trend, reflecting a better 
general standard of living and improved medical science. 
As felicitous as this is, it does mean a new problem 


will have to be faced before very long: 


done with the old folks? 
This. is 


something several other nations, 
blessed, have already begun to grapple with. 


What is to be 


likewise 
When a 


relatively large proportion of the population is made up 
of people past retirement age, manifold social and economic 
problems are bound to result. 


One possible solution seems too obvious: 


age of retirement. There is 
to move in that direction. 
get done, though. 


Raise the 
evidence already of a need 


It is a very difficult thing to 
First, such a reform is nothing that 


can be decreed for all the hundreds of thousands of em- 


ployers. 


It is in something of the nature of a revolution 


in customs and attitudes that is called for. 
A prime illustration of the difficulty is provided in 
a letter in the “Readers in Council” column on this page 


recently (October 14). 


A man in his late 30s was pushed 


out into the employment market suddenly when his em- 


ployer fell on hard times. 


He found all the doors closed 


to him because the employers were only interested in 


fresh school graduates. 


If 40 is too old, what can a retired man looking for 


a new job expect? 


There is something to the idea of 


hiring people young and molding them for the job. But 
at least as much ean be said for the idea of hiring mature 
workers who from their experience elsewhere may con- 
tribute more to the job than one who has become frozen 


in it. 


, a 


Press Comments Summarized 


Diet Session 

The 33rd extraordinary Diet 
session convenes today. There 
are many problems to be dis- 
cussed by the Diet such as 
Japan-Communist China _rela- 
tions and Japan-South Korea 
talks on which the nation 
wishes to be kept informed. 
It was regrettable that the Gov- 
ernment in the past often pur- 
posely parried the Opposition 
questions and the latter in turn, 


failed to cooperate in “con- 
structive” debates on various 
bills. The Government should 


answer the Opposition ques- 
tions in such an attitude as to 
convince the nation on various 
important questions. The Op- 
position, on the other hand, 
should not resort to such tactics 
as boycotting Diet discussions 
merely because the Govern- 
ment has taken a arbitrary ac- 


tion by depending on _ its 
numerical strength-—Yomiuri 
Shimbun 


Labor Federation 

It was wise of the National 
Federation of Industrial Labor 
Organizations (Shinsanbetsu), 
one of the nation’s major labor 
federations, to adopt a free and 
unbiased policy towards both 
the Nishio faction and the 5So- 
cialist Party, while the two 
other big labor federations, So- 
hyo and Zenro, are in dispute 
over the Socialist internal. trou- 
ble. Behind the decision of 
Shinsanbetsu might have been 
a way of thinking about the 
“competitive coexistence” of La- 
bor unions. In one word, there 
should not exist any intense 
hatred among labor unions. If 
they cannot be. unified, one 
must recognize the existence of 
the other and try to improve it- 
self.—Mainichi Shimbun 


Colombo Plan 
The lith annual meeting of 
the Colombo Plan committee 


will open in Jogjakarta today, It 
is a matter of welcome that the 
meeting has no military signi- 
ficance but will only discuss 
economic assistance to the 
newly developing areas. The 
combined population of these 
areas constitutes two-thirds of 
entire world but their produc- 
tion amounts to a mere one- 
sixth, Particularly, the .coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, which 
depend upon the export of their 
foodstuffs and raw materials 
for existence, are suffering from 
declining foreign exchange re- 
serves caused by international 
price changes. They cannot 
expect any economic expansion 
in proportion to the increase in 
their population. The meeting 
should remember that just as 
the social security system in 
any country is vital to the low- 
er income bracket to develop 
the whole of society, interna- 
tional economic cooperation is 
indispensable to the less devel- 
oped nations from the view- 
point of improving the welfare 
of the entire world. — Asahi 
Shimbun , 


Trade Policy 

The GATT Balance of Pay- 
ments Committee reached the 
conclusion that Japan should 
make more efforts to liberalize 
its trade policy in view of a 
favorable balance in its inter- 
national account. This means 
that GATT members, perhaps 
reluctantly, recognize that this 
country has strict self-imposed 
restrictions on exports. How- 
ever, most of the members, ex- 
cept those not giving Japan 
most-favored-nation treatment, 
bitterly attacked this country’s 
trade policy. So if Japan does 
not make efforts to liberalize its 
trade policy, it would appear 
that these countries, especially 
the U.S., will tighten their trade 
policies regarding this country 
as retaliatory measures.—Nishi 
Nippon Shimbun (Fukuoka) 


Weekly News Review 


Labor Unions Start Realignment With Nishio’s Party in Offing 


4 
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Socialist Suehiro Nishio’s de- 
cision to form a new political 
party, to the right of the Japan 
Socialist Party, has found far- 
reaching repercussions in the 
labor movement of this country, 
as well as among political circles. 


The Japan Trade Unioa Con- 
gress (Zenro) last week was 
contemplating the formation of 
a “democratic labor front” 
opposed to communism. Under 
that banner, Zenro was ready to 
merge its organization with 
other labor bodies, 

Zenro’s plan is subject to 
apprg@val by its convention 
scheduled for Nov. 26. There is 
little doubt, however, that 
Zenro’s plan to rally the right 
wing unions was designed to 
boost Nishio’s cause. 


With 800,000 members, Zenro 
is vying with the leftist labor 
federation Sohyo for the support 
of industrial workers. Sohyo 
has roughly 3,500,000 members 
but the bulk is accounted for 
by workers employed by the 
Government and public corpora- 
tions, 


Within Zenro, the Japan 
Seamen’s Union with 90,000 
members is spearheading the 
movement to support Nishio’s 
effort. On Monday, the JSU 
Central Executive Committee 
formally pledged cooperation 
with Nishio, 


Undecided Union 


But the National Federation 
of Textile Industry Workers 
Unions (Zensen), another Zen- 
ro-affiliated union, now remains 
undecided as to whether to 
support the Socialist Party or 
Nishio’s new party. It may be 
too early to pledge support to 
a party which has not been 
inaugurated yet, but Zensen is 
apparently critical of Nishio’s 
separation from Jotaro Kawa- 
kami, another right-wing Soci- 
alist. 

Shinsanbetsu with 37,000 
members is still another labor 
body, opposed to Sohyo’'s leftist 
inclinations, but it was not en- 
thusiastic last week about the 


ee 


By KAZUO KURODA 


idea to form a new anti-Commu- 
nist labor front. At its reguiar 
convention Wednesday, Shin- 
sanbetsu affirmed a policy to 
mediate between the Socialist 
Party and the new party in the 
interest of what it considers to 
be the benefit of all Japanese 
workers. 


The anti-Communist labor 
movement under Zenro’s aegis 
is thus clearly one of the main 
pillars upon which the new 
party will be founded, 

But Nishio has, repeatedly 


——-—— 


Highlights 


Seamen’s Union pledges 
support to Nishio. (Oct, 19) 

Liberal-Democrats leave 
pact issue to leaders. (Oct. 
21) 

Matsumura in _  Peiping 
sees Chen Yi. (Oct. 23) 

Strike at Kishima colliery 
ends. (Oct. 22) 

Sato asks $145 million loan 
from World Bank, 


made it clear that the new 
party’s basis of support should 
be wéder than labor unions. 
he decided not to head the 
party himself lest his strong 
rsonality should give a defi- 
nite coloring to the new party 
and repel the would-be support- 
ers. 
Decision to Bolt 
Nishio and 32 other rebels in 
the Socialist Party Reconstruc- 
tion Council bolted the Socialist 
Party yesterday prior to the 
convocation of the Diet today. 
The new party is expected to be 
inaugurated probably next Jan- 
uary. In the meantime, the So- 
cialist rebels will seek a wider 
support to their cause, 


Countering this, the Socialist 
Party ordered the Reconstruc- 
tion Council dissolved on the 
following day and also admo- 
nished the council leaders to 
leave the party immediately. 


Some pessimistic observers 
thought that the new party 


“The 


By DREW 


NANA 

WASHINGTON — According 
to those who read the decoded 
cables exchanged between Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and President 
De Gaulle, a three-way trans- 
Atlantic argument is _ taking 
place over when to hold the 
summit conference. 

Ike would like to hold it in 
Geneva about Dec. 7, for no 
more than five days, then rush 
back to Washington. 


This is okay by Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan except that he 
would prefer to hold the meet- 
ing in mid-November. Also Mac- 
millan wants a series of summit 
conferences — one every six 
months. He would confine the 
first summit meeting this fall 
to Berlin only, then tackle other 
subjects at subsequent meetings. 


Gen. De Gaulle, however, is 
bucking at both November and 
December — even though he 
would have the least distance 
to travel to Geneva. He hasn't 
spelled out the reasons why in 
trans-Atlantic cables, but «.me- 
rican diplomats in Paris advise 
the State Department that De 
Gaulle is afraid both Macmillan 
and Eisenhower are going to ap- 
pease Khrushchev if they meet 
now. De Gaulle se®ms to think 
that Ike is so anxious to end 
the cold war and so impressed 
with Khrushchev’s personality 
that he will sacrifice the free- 
dom of Berlin. 


It's a strange paradox to find 
the Head of the French Govern- 
ment going to bat for France’s 
ancient rival, Germany. But this 
is what’s happening. France and 
Germany have fought each 
other in three wars in the last 
80 years. French soil has been 
invaded twice and the French 
Government taken over in toto 
once by Germany. Nevertheless, 
De Gaulle is the chief defendant 
of West Germany today. 

Note—The American Embassy 
in Rome has cabled Washing- 
ton that unless Italy is included 
in the upcoming summit con- 
ference Premier Segni’s pro- 
American Government will col- 
lapse.. Segni has been under 
attack from leaders of his own 
party who claim . Eisenhower 
treated him like a representa- 
tive of a third-rate power when 
he got only a quick White 
House luncheon in contrast to 
many days of conferences be- 
tween Eisenhower and Khrush- 
chev. This, plus the Ford 
Falcon given President Lopez 
Mateos of Mexico has been con- 
trasted to the how-do-you-do- 
nice-to-have-seen-you treatment 
of Premier Segni. 

AFL-CIO Censorship 

Seven vice presidents of the 
AFL-CIO are boiling mad at 
their president George Meany 
for exercising highhanded cen- 
sorship with the AFL-CIO News. 

This paper, official moythpiece 
of the AFL-CIO, had written a 
story regarding the debate be- 
tween Premier Khrushchev and 
the labor leaders at San Fran- 
cisco. The story of the three 
hours spent heckling him was 
cleared by the editor and set 
up in type when president 
George Meany ordered it killed. 
Seven of the nine labor leaders 
who debated with Khrushchev 
are the vice presidents of the 
AFL-CIO, including Walter 
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Reuther, James Carey of the 
Electrical Workers, Jack Knight 
of the Oilworkers, and William 
Doherty, head of the Letter 
Carriers. | 

These very important heads 
of powerful unions are wonder- 
ing just what freedom of the 
press means when George 
Meany censors AFL-CIO News 
without even consulting them, 


Politics vs. Defense 


The most urgent problem fac- 
ing the Air Force, believe it or 
not, is not hitting the moon 
and not catching up with Rus- 
sia on missiles. It’s the problem 
of Senate politics. 

Particularly it’s the problem 
of how to eliminate one primary 
flight school without stepping 
on the toes of three very im- 
portant, very powerful senators. 

The Air Force has three flight 
schools and it needs only two, 
They are located at Moody Air 
Force Base in Georgia, home 
state of Sen. Richard Russell, 
chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, and a very 
potent gentleman. His power is 
one reason why there are more 
military establishments in 
Georgia than any other state 
in the union in proportion to 
size and population, 

The next Air Force primary 
flight school is at Laredo, Tex., 
home state of Sen. Lyndon John- 
son, Who not only is a member 
of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, but is the most 

werful individual in_ the 
Senate. This is why Texas has 


so many military’ establish- 
ments. 
The third primary flight 


school is at Malden, Mo., home 
state of Sen. Stuart Symington, 
who not only is a member of 
the Senate Armed Services 
Committee but is a former 
Secretary of the Air Force and 
one of its great champions. 

So, the Air Force just doesn’t 
know what to do. Which of 
these three bases shall it close 
down? Which senatorial toes 
shall be stepped upon? Nobody 
at the Air Force to date knows 
the answer. All the Air Force 
knows is that sometimes poli- 
tics seems more important than 
national defense. 


Washington Pipeline 


Premier Fidel Castro has 
boasted to visitors that he won't 
be overthrown as long as Cuban 
leaders in Miami continue to 
fight among themselves . . . Len 
Hall, ex-chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, 
has been blackballed as head of 
the Nixon Campaign Committee 
because of his involvement in 
the Nicaro nickel scandal. He'll 
still work for Nixon, though not 
as top dog ... Sen. Lister Hill 
of Alabama, chairman of the 
Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, has blackballed Sen. Long 
of Hawaii from serving on his 
committee. Long is prouder of 
the fact that he was superinten- 
dent of schools than that he was 
also a former governor of Ha- 
wail. His dream was to serve 
on the Senate committee which 
handles educational problems. 
But chairman Hill served notice 
that he already had too many 
liberal Democrats on his com- 
mittee who favored education. 
He wanted some senators who 
would vote against education, 


would not fare any better than 
the splinter groups that have 
withered away in the past. But 
Nishio believes the new party 
will double its strength in a 
general election, which he 
thinks is inevitable next year. 

The new party will reject the 
doctrinaire Marxian tefiaency of 
Japanese socialism, although 
the party is expected to oppose 
the revision of the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty and also a Con- 
stitutional revision in favor of 
rearmament, It remains to be 
seen whether it gains strength, 
if at all, at the expense of the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party 
or the Socialist Party. 


As for the latter, chairman 
Mosaburo Suzuki found himself 
estranged last week both by the 
left-wing groups and the right- 
wing Kawakami group. Leftists 
—Hiroo Wada, Jiichiro Matsu- 
moto, Hisao Kuroda and Sohyo 
leaders—chose to decline party 
posts and reserve the right to 
castigate chairman Suzuki and 
secretary general Inejiro Asa- 
numa, 


Pact Revision 


Meanwhile, the Liberal-Dem- 
ocratic secretary general Sho- 
jiro Kawashima managed to 
obtain the consent of the Ex- 
ecutive Board Wednesday to 
jeave the final decision on the 
Security Treaty revision to the 
top leaders of the Government 
and the party. 

Kawashima believes that the 
party can thus put an end to 
the controversy on the 10-year 


expiration term, although 
“strongman” Ichiro Kono is 
still saying that he reserves the 


right to raise an objection, 


Ex-Education Minister Kenzo 
Matsumura, another senior 
Liberal-Democrat, left Japan 
last Monday on a month’s tour 
of Communist China. In Pei- 
ping, Matsumura will meet 
Premier Chou En-lai twice to 
exchange opinions on Japanese 
relations with Red China. On 
Friday, he saw Foreign Min- 
ister Chen Yi, 


Other major headlines: 

1) The 98-day-old strike at 
Kishima coal mine in Saga Pre- 
fecture ended Thursday with 
the management = retracting 
its plan to dismiss more than 
600 workers. This “concession” 
was made after some 500 work- 
ers decided to quit voluntarily. 

But the dispute at six col- 
lieries and one port of the 
Mitsui Mining Co. and at Futase 
Mine of the Nittetsu Mining Co. 
continued last week unabated. 
Mitsui wants to discharge 4,580 
workers, while Nittetsu pro- 
poses to dismiss 609, 


2) On Tuesday, Finance Min- 
ister Eisaku Sato asked Martin 
Rosen, visiting Far Eastern 
director of the World Bank, for 
a $145 million loan from the 
bank for construction of the 
new Tokaido railway line and 
for two other industrial proj- 
ects, This request was made in 
addition to previous applica- 
tions for loans to the steel and 
other key industries. 


10 Years Ago 
-—_— Today —— 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Oct. 26, 1949 


LONDON—Prime Minister Cle- 
ment Attlee slashed Britain's 
dollar spending and defense 
costs to ease the nation’s eco- 
nomic crisis. He also cut down 
on free medical services. 


Gen. MacArthur announced 
that floor prices for Japanese 
export products will be abol- 
ished as of today. This action 
of the Supreme Commander will 
enhance the vitalization of Jap- 
anese trade and will effectuate 
the further return to normal 
commercial practices. 


The Peiping Radio reported 
that Russia has opened a con- 
sulate general at Harbin, Man- 
churia. The action followed es- 
tablishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the USSR and 
Communist China. 


SIDE GLANCES by Galbraith 


“How much extra would you 
charge to let them help you?” 


Readers 
In Council 


Motorcyclists Not 
Culprits 


To the Editor: 
I, as a motorcyclist, would 
like to reply to the remarks you 


have made in your article 
“Motorcycles—The New As 
sassins.” 


While you have given the 
number of accidents in which 
motorcycles were involved, you 
have not mentioned exactly 
how many of them were the 
fault of another vehicle or a 
pedestrian. I am sure that a 
check-up will reveal that most 
of the accidents were caused, 
directly or indirectly, by others. 

The biggest of such culprits 
are cars whose drivers, infuriat- 
elt when passed by a motor- 
cycle, race ahead of him and 
try to block the cyclist by zig- 
zagging in front of him. 

Another ploy, usually employ- 
ed by big trucks, is to get in 
front of a motorcyclist and 
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when, in an effort to get out 
of their diesel exhaust fumes, | 
he tries to overtake them, 
speed up. This has happened to) 
me several times. | 


These are the occasions for) 
which the rapid acceleration 
and speed of the motorcycles 
have been designed. 

Incidentally, another unfairly 
maligned group of drivers is 
the taxi drivers. While it is 
true that they drive very fast, 
they are not so reckless as the 
truck and private car drivers. 

When I am on the road, ] 
really hate to be behind a| 
private car. These cars. will) 
come to a turning and start | 
turning before they signal the| 
turn. Or they will not hesitate | 
to come to a stop in the! 
middie of the road while the) 
driver debates whether he 
should turn left or right. 


About pedestrians, the less 
said the better. They will care- 
fully make sure that no traffic 
is coming down the wrong way 
and step in front of an oncom- 
ing vehicle. Or they will dart 
from behind a parked or mov- 
ing vehicle directly into the 
path of another one. 

Now to the biggest joker of 
them all, the police drive 
against speeding motorcycles. 

With a good deal of fanfare 
and publicity, a drive has been 
launched against accidents 
“caused” by motorcycles. The 
funny part about this is that it 
has been launched when people 
are about to stop riding motor- 
cycles as the cold weather has 
set in. This seems to be noth- 
ing but an attempt to get some 
credit for nothing. Anyway, 
accidents involving motorcycles 
are going to take a nosedive. 

Even in the case of accidents 
involving motorcycles, it should 
be noted that these figures in- 
clude those involving motor- 
cycles and scooters. Anybody 
who has ridden motorcycles 
and scooters knows that scoot- 
ers are very dangerous. They 
are far less maneuverable, and 
their braking, acceleration and 
balance are very poor. 

I am sure that most of these 


accidents involve scooters 
rather than motorcycles. 

MOTORCYCLIST 
Tokyo 


Pen Pals 


MR. D. H. JOSEPH wants pen 
friends in Japan interested in 
stamps. 49 Church Road, Carrum, 
Victoria, Australia. 


HARUMI FUJISHIRO (Miss), 17. 
Interest: drawing. 86 1-chome, 
Shimomeguro, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, 
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15th Session of GATT Opens Today 1 


500 Top Delegates 
Attending Meet 


By MASAKI KOD AM A 
Staff 


Some 500 high ranking offici- 
als representing 41 nations of 
the world meet here today in 
the 15th general meeting of 
members of the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariff. 


The fact that Tokyo has been 
, Named the site for this confer- 
ence seems to be significant in 
two senses. 


One is that it is the first 
GATT meeting ever to take 
place in this part of the world. 
Most of the 14 _ preceding 
general meetings have been 
held in Geneva and other Euro- 
pean or American cities, giving 
the impression that the organi- 
zation placed emphasis on pro- 
moting trade among the ad- 
vanced nations of the West and 
regulating their economic _in- 
terests, 

The present conference, there- 
fore, indicates GATT’s effort to 
enlarge its scope of activity to 
expanding trade for the newly 
developing countries of the 
Fast, in accordance with the 
spirit of the agreement to elimi- 
nate trade discrimination on a 
worldwide basis. 

This indication is supported 
by the agenda for the meeting, 
which is scheduled to include 
problems concerning the ten- 
dency of forming regional trade 
hlocs—such as the European 
Common Market, European 
Free Trade Area, and the tariff 
league of South American coun- 
tries—and matters regarding 
promotion of trade with under- 
developed agricultural nations 
of the world. 


Chance for Japan 

The second significant point 
is that Japan, as the host nation, 
has been given a golden oppor- 
tunity to heighten its prestige 
and prove to some of the sig- 
natory nations that they were 
not justified in according dis- 
criminative treatment to Japan 
for the mere reason that she 
was a “low-Wage nation.” 

At this conference, Japan will 
be able to mobilize its abundant 
data and a large delegation to 
point out to the nations apply- 
ing the escape clause of Article 
35 discriminating against Japan, 
that they are being unreason- 
able. To back up its contention 
Japan can let the delegates 
from these countries see for 
themselves the industrial plants 
which eloquently bespeak of the 
economic potentiality of this 
country. 

On the other hand, the sharp- 
eyed delegates visiting the 
plants may notice aspects of 
Japanese industry which the 
Government may not wish to be 
seen. The economic specialists 
may also have much to say 
about the strict import restric- 
tions still enforced in this coun 


Writer 


try. Japanese officials must be 
prepared to face these criti- 
cisms, which are certatn to be 
poured forth by the foreign 
visitors, 


The present meeting is also 
of historical significance for the 
world trade body, for, as evi- 
denced in last yearend’s re- 
covery of currency exchange- 
ability in Europe, international 
trade and exchange operations 
are now in the process of emer- 
gence from the postwar transi- 
tional period and of reversion 
to the normal track of capital- 
ist economy. 


Achievements of GATT 

Needless to say, GATT has 
contributed immensely to nor- 
malizing world trade from its 
turbulent situation following 
the war. Ever since the agree- 
ment came into effect after its 
signing by 233 nations in 1945 
its membership has increased 
steadily until today it has reach- 
ed to 41, including Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, as well 
as almost all the free nations 
of the world. * 


The tariff rates agreed upon 
between signatory nations to- 
day apply to some 60,000 items 
of goods, which account for 85 
per cent of all commodities 
handied in commercial transac- 
tions among the free nations. 
It is estimated that the rates 
are adopted for 70-80 per cent 
of the trade conducted between 
GATT nations, 

As a result, the tariffs im- 
posed on imported goods have 
decreased notably. In the U.5., 
for example, the tariff revenue, 
which in pre-GATT days ac- 
counted for 26.4 per cent of the 
value of total import, has drop- 


ped to 12.2 per cent. (Still, the 


U.S. is one of the world’s high- 
est tariff nations). 

GATT’s achievement in break- 
ing down the tariff barrier of 
the world at the time of econo- 
mic difficulties after the war 
should be highly evaluated.—in 
world history, there have been 
occasions in which trouble over 
tariffs led to rupture of econpm- 
ic relations and even to war. 
However, now that the world 
has entered a period of trade 
liberalization, when nearly half 
of the free nations have re- 
covered currency convertibility 
and import restrictions have 
been eased in 8&9 r cent of 
European trade, it should be 
realized that a basic re-exa- 
mination is required of certain 
phases of the GATT system. 
West German Economic Minis- 
ter Ludwig Erhardt is reported 
to have condemned GATT as 
being “outdated,” 

He may have referred speci- 
fically to Article 12, which rec- 
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ognizes import restrictions as 
a means to balance a nation’s 
international accounts; to Ar- 
ticle 14, which approves restric- 
tive measures in many coun- 
tries in consideration of “the 
transitional period following 
the war;” or perhaps to the 
notorious Article 35, which al- 
lows signatory nations to refuse 
the application of GATT tariff 
rates to newly-admitted .mem- 
bers. 


These provisions are expected 
to be taken up for considera- 
tion at the minister level talks 
to last for the first four days, 
which are believed to be the 
most crucial part of the confer- 
ence. Although we cannot ex- 
pect immediate settlement of 
any of the questions, it should 
be interesting to learn the 
views of the world’s top econ- 
omists on the liberalization of 
trade in recent vears. 


Task for GATT 

The shift toward. liberalized 
trade is delicately related with 
the forming of economic blocs, 
another conspicuous trend mani- 
fest in different regions of the 
world, 

The beginning of the year 
witnessed the birth of the Euro- 
pean Common Market by the 
six European countries of Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Bene- 
lux, while Britain and other 
European nations are planning 
to counter the move with their 
own free trade area of the 
“Outer Seven.” 

In Central America, too, five 
nations have banded themselves 
into a trade alliance, and prep- 
arations are under wavy to or- 
ganize a tariff agreement league 
in South America. 

In addition, there is the im- 
perial preference system which 
gives special treatment to mutu- 


.' 


al imports among British Com- 
monweaith countries, and the 
COMECON'- arrangement = for 
mutual economic aid among the 
East European countries, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, 

This gives-the impression that 
virtually all the world is divided 
into trade spheres aimed at pro- 
tecting the interests of members 
of specific communities of na- 
tions. 


Under Article 24, GATT rec- 
ognizes regional transactions 
as a temporary means to pro- 
mote expansion and liberaliza- 
tion of world trade. However, 
existing trade alliances are of 
a much larger scale than the 
localized tariff agreements en- 
visaged by GATT and of a vio- 
lently exclusive nature. If left 
unchecked, this tendency may 
induce the further widening of 
the already large economic dis- 
parity between advanced and 
underdeveloped nations of the 
world. 


The focus of the debates in 
the present conference, there- 
fore, may be centered on how 
the GATT rules should be ap- 
plied to regulate the apparentiy 
conflicting concepts of liberal- 
ization and “regionalization” of 
trade, 


Besides this fundamental 
question, the delegates are ex- 
pected to consider pending prob- 
lems carried over from the 
14th general meeting held last 
May in Geneva. These are 
scheduled to be put to the floor 
on and after the fifth day ses- 

on when the specialists will 

ke over. Outstanding issues 
can be summarized as follows: 


1, In the preceding meeting, 
at Geneva, it was agreed that 
tariff negotiations—the fifth in 
GATT history—be held for a 
year some time after the fall 


of 1960. The talks will become 
necessary for the participants 
in the European Common 
Market—who after 12-15- years 
from now will be required to 
set common tariff rates for 
dealings with nonmember coun- 
tries—and also for the U.,S., 
which is now ready to nego- 
tiate for lower rates with 
foreign countries because of the 
extension of its reciprocal 
treaty. Procedures for these 
talks are expected to be finaliz- 
ed during the present confer- 
ence. 

2. Despite the rapid widen- 
ing of the economic gap be- 
tween advanced industrial na- 
tions and underdeveloped 
agricultural countries, GATT 
makes no provisions for posi- 
tive assistance to the latter in 
their commercial development, 
simply making perfunctory 
reference to protecting their 
positions. Therefore, GATT con- 
ferees will examine whether 
the advanced nations are un- 
justly barring import of farm 
produce from the latter while 
giving excessive protection to 
their own farmers, 

They will also study the 
causes for the hindered export 
activities since last spring by 
underdeveloped nations — for 
example, the subsidy system, 
taxation system and import 
curb in advanced nations—and 
report their findings to the 
plenary session. These reports 
are expected to serve as a basis 
for discussing elimination of 
protective measures and conclu- 
sion of an international com- 
modity agreement. 

3. West Germany will report 
to the conference the result of 
its talks with other countries 
on the elimination of its import 
restrictions on certain indug- 
trial products, pursuant to the 


agreement made at the preced- 
ing . general. meeting. West 
Germany then agreed to lift all 
import embargoes on industrial 
products as a result of two 
years’ heated dispute and strong 
demands from other GATT 
members, who accused West 
Germany of its unreasonable 
insistence despite the favorable 
turn in its international balance. 


This matter is of particular 
interest to Japan, since West 
Germany has refused to lift the 
embargo for imports from low- 
wage countries such as Japan 
and India. 


Article 35 


The most important problem 
affecting Japan, however, is that 
coneerning the waiver of rights 
granted by Article 35. When 
Japan was admitted to the trade 
organization in September 1955, 
16 member nations invoked this 
article to deny the GATT tariff 
rates to Japan for the reason 
that it was a low-wage 
country. India and Brazil later 
extended the rates to Japanese 
goods, but the rest refuse to 
budge from their original stand, 


Japan is eager to free itself 
of the trade discrimination be- 
cause its peculiar geographical 
and economic position makes it 
extremely difficult to enter tariff 
agreements with neighboring 
countries. Furthermore, loca- 
lized trade activities are feared 
to work to the disadvantage of 
Japan. 

At the present conference, 
therefore, Japan will repeat its 
request for equal treatment in 
tariff affairs. It is predicted 
that Japanese delegates will ask 
for at least a declaration of in- 
tention to this effect by foreign 
representatives, especially those 
from Australia, Ghana and 
Malaya, 


in Tokyo 


To Discuss World 


Trade Expansion : 


Various subjects concerned 
with the expansion of world 
trade are expected to be discuss- 
ed at the coming 15th semi-an- 
nual session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
This meeting is to be attended 
by about 500 representatives of 
the GATT member governments 


and related, international or- 
gans. 
At the ministerial session 


from today through Wednesday 
which forms the initial part of 
the Tokyo session of the GATT 
members, the visiting ministers 
are expected to deliver speeches 
chiefly on the following three 
topics: 

1. The present state and out- 
look of world trade (particu- 
larly on the possible effects of 
restoration of curreficy conver- 
tibility restoration and the re- 
sultant change in the exchange 
system on world trade); 

2. Progress in the trade ex- 
pansion program; 

3. Adjustment of regional 
economic integration with trade 
liberalization. 


Ministerial Conference 
First, the trade ministers will 


discuss the prevailing: condi- 
tions and outlook of world 
trade. 


As a result of the restoration 
of the convertibility of Western 
European currencies at the end 
of last year, the exchange and 
trade systems of those countries 
have changed rapidiy, and 
world trade is about to enter 
a new stage after having gone 
through the postwar transitory 


period. What shape should the 
world economy take at this 
juncture? What should the 


GATT contracting parties do 
about the matter? These are 
also expected to be the subjects 
for discussion, 

The secretariat of the GATT 
has already distributed copies 
of its report on world trade in 
1958 among the GATT member 
countries for use as basic ma- 
terials in the debates at this 
session. 

The GATT members, acting in 
accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the 
Haberler report, set up com- 
mittees on a_ reduction of 
customs duties, agricultural pro- 
tection policies and buildup of 
exports by less developed coun- 
tries, at the 13th autumn ses- 
sion of the GATT members last 
year, 

The report, entitled “Trends 
in International Trade,” writ- 
ten jointly by Gottfried Ha- 
berler, professor of economics 
at Harvard University; Roberto 
de Oliveria Campos. director of 
the Brazilian National Bank for 
Economic Development and con- 
currently professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Brazil; 
James Meade, professor of polit- 
ical economy at the University 
of Cambridge: and Jan Tinber- 


gen, professor of development 
programming at the Nethe®- 
lands Institute for Advanced 
Economic Studies in Rotterdam. 

The report, dealing with prob- 
lems in international trade, was 


submitted to the 13th GATT 
meeting in October 1958, : 
The report, in effect; . 


1. Analyzes fluctuations §n 
the output, volume of consump- 
tion and volume of trade 6f 
primary industry products co 
1928 until 1958; 


2. Recognizes a deterlora- 
tion In the economic conditions 


of the producer nations of 
those primary industry prad- 
ucts in that period in com- 


parison with those of advanced 
industrial nations; 

3. Sees the need for appto- 
priate domestic and _  interna- 
tional measures to build up the 
fluidity of international funds 
and stabilize the supply and 
demand and prices of pringary 
industry products, in order to 
remedy such a situation; 

4. Recognizes the necessity 
for advanced industrial nations 
to consider extension of e@o- 
nomic aid, continuation of the 
high level of business activity, a 
reduction in the customs duties 
on primary industry products 
(coffee, cocoa and tea) aimed at 
supplementing fiscal revenups 
and the relaxation of the pro- 
tectionist policy for their agri- 
culture; 

5. Points out that there, is 
no way to build up world trade 
except by constructive talks be- 
tween advanced industrial mna- 
tions and the producer nations 
of primary industry products 
on the problems concerned, 


Economic Blocs 

At this coming GATT session, 
the work done by the aforemen- 
tioned committees is expected 
to be reviewed and measures 
contributing to development of 
world trade beyond those 4l- 
ready mentioned to be studied. 

The last topic to be debated 
by the trade ministers is the 
adjustment of the regional eco- 
nomic integration with the lib- 
eralization of world trade, the 
ultimate objective of the GATT. 

In other words, after the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community 
began functioning in January 
of this year, progress was made 
in the formation of a “Little 
Europe” free trade zone .and 
also in the materialization of 
the scheme for a Latin Amert- 
can free trade zone. Thus, # 
is feared that the world econo- 
my may tend toward bilo 
economy. 

The GATT's Article 24 per 
mits such forms of regional 
economic integration as _ the 
customs union and a free trade 
zone. However, it is highly 
doubtful whether in making the 
said provision, the interested 


Cgntinued on Page 20 . 
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GATT 


Welcome Delegates to 
e 15th Session of 


The 15th Session of the Viiiiaeah Agreement on Tariffs and Trade opens today 
in Tokyo for a four-week meeting attended by about 30 State Ministers of the world 


and some 500 representatives from the 41 member nations. 


We, the Liberal-Democratic Party of Japan, wish to take advantage of this oc- 
casion to extend our heartiest welcome and express our deepest respect to the minis- 


ters and delegates attending the conference, 


Never before in the history of Japan has an inter-governmental conference of 
such a large scale and impressive representation taken place in this country. Par- 
ticularly memorable is the fact that this is the first GATT session ever to meet in the 
Japanese capital or even anywhere outside of Europe, with the sole exception of the 


first GATT session, which was held in 1948 in Havana, Cuba. 


Since the organization was established in 1948 for the purpose of lowering the 
tariff rates and eliminating trade discrimination, its membership has increased steadi- 
ly; and today totals 41, covering most of the free nations of the world. These countries 


handle 80 per cent of the world trade. 


Furthermore, ‘the GATT tariff rates today apply to 65,000 items of merchandise, 
which account for more than half of the total value of world trade. 


said that the object of the trade organization has been fully achieved in this respect. 


However, with the lapse of more than 10 years after the war, the recent inter- 
national political and economic situation has given rise to new problems for GATT. 
These include the trend of forming regional economic blocs, clashing interests between 
the newly developing agricultural nations and the advanced industrial states and the 
expansion of commercial relations between the East and West. 


Japan, which was admitted to GATT in 1955, still is subjected to discriminatory 
treatment against some of its export items by the 14 member nations invoking Article 
We hope that the leading economic specialists of the world at- 
tending the GATT conference will visit Japanese industrial facilities during their so- 
journ in this country. We are confident they will realize that the discriminatory 
measures imposed against Japanese export goods are both unnecessary and unjust. 


In closing, we wish to express our earnest hope, on behalf of the host nation, 
that the 15th GATT conference will be a most successful one-and that it will achieve 


35 of the agreement. 


the expected results, 


LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Thus, it may be 
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. Tokyo Meeting Holds Great 


Significance for Japan . 


By KOTA TSUKADA 


Chairman of the International 

fade Committee of the Federation 

of ‘Economic Organizations and 

Président of the Kurashiki Spinning 
Co, 


Bhe 15th general meeting of 
the . General Agreement on 
Tariffa and Trade (GATT) will 
get under way in Tokyo today 
with about 500 representatives 
frdm 37 member nations attend. 
ing. 

Among delegates on hand at 
the four-week meeting will be 


about 30 persons of the Cabinet 
Minister class, including Ludwig 
Erhard, Economics Minister of 
Weat Cermany. 


The meeting will be the first 
biggest international conference 
ever to be held in Japan on a 
governmental basis. It is recall- 
ed that a general meeting of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce held in Tokyo some time 
ago wae also a big affair with 
numerous first-line economic 
leaders of the world attending. 
Special significance of the 
coming meeting should be 


‘Table of Nations Participating in the GATT 


1. Formal Participants (37 nations) 
Date of Enforcement Nations Applying Arti- 


of GATT 
Australia Jan, 1, 1948 
Austria Oct. 19, 1951 
Belgium Jan. 1, 1948 - 
Brazil _July 30, 1948 
Burma July 29, 1948 
Canada Jan. 1, 1948 
Ceylon July 29, 1948 
Chile March 16, 1949 
Cuba Jan. 1, 1948 
Czechoslovakia April 20, 1948 
Denmark May 28, 1950 
Dominica May 19, 1950 
Finland May 25, 1950 
France Jan. 1, 1948 
Germany Oct. 1, 1951 
Ghana Oct. 17, 1957 
Greece March 1, 1950 
Haiti Jan. 1, 1950 
India July 8, 1948 
Indonesia Feb. 24, 1950 
Italy May 30, 1950 
Japan Sept. 10, 1955 
Luxemburg Jan. 1, 1948 
Malava Oct. 24, 1957 
Netherlands Jan. 1, 1948 
New Zealand July 30, 1948 
Nicaragua May 28, 1950 
Norway July 10, 1948 
Pakistan July 30, 1948 
Peru Oct. 7, 1951 
Sweden April 30, 1950 
Turkey Oct. 17, 1951 
Union of South June 13, 1948 
Africa 
Britain Jan. 1, 1948 
United States Jan. 1, 1948 
Uruguay Dec. 16, 1953 
Rhodesia Nov. 1, 1954 


2. Temporary participants 


cle 35 of the GATT to 
Japan . 

. 

. 

* 


to the GATT (3 nations); 


Cambodia, based upon the decision of Nov. 17, 1958; 


Israel, 
Switzerland, based upon 


3. Special participant: 
cision of May 25, 1 


oe 


Nation applving for the entry: 
Nations attending the GATT general meetings as ob- 


based upon the decision of May 29, ion 
8. 


the decision of Nov. 22, 1 


Yugoslavia, based upon the de- 
959. 


Poland. 


servers (21 nations): Afghanistan, Argentina, Colombia, 


Costa Rica, 
Liberia, Libya, Mexico, 


land, Portugal, Romania, 


Republic, Venezuela. 


El Saivador, 


Ecuador, Iran, Iraq, Laos, 
Panama, the Philippines, Po- 
Spain, Tunisia, United Arab 


6, International organizations participating in the general 
meeting as regular observers (10 organizations): the 


United Nations, 
European Coal and Steel 


tion Council in Brussels, Council of Euro 


European Economic Community, 
Community, Customs Coopera- 
, Food and 


Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, Inter- 


national Labor Organization, International 


Monetary 


found, however, in the fact that 
it will be held in a place outside 
Europe for the first time since 
the first general meeting of 
GATT which was held in 
Havana, Cuba, in 1948. 

The shifting of the con 
ference site from Geneva, where 
the GATT secretariat stands 
was reportedly opposed by some 
of the member nations which 
feared that such action would 
hamper the effective operation 
of the conference. 

The Tokyo conference was 
decided upon, however, because 
of the latest § international 
developments. It was pofnted 
out that newly developing na- 
tions of the world have come 
to take more interest in GATT 
activities and that GATT might 
fail to give full play to its func- 
tions and to achieve its aim of 
promoting free trade, if it con- 
tinues to stick to its Europe- 
first principle. 

The forthcoming meeting in 
Tokyo will handle various prob- 
lems directly or indirectly con- 
nected with Japan, including 
discriminatory treatment pres- 
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ently accorded Japan under 
Article 35 of GATT and prob- 
lems pertaining to the Europe- 
an Common Market as well as 
the development of less indus- 
trialized countries. 

We, the people of the sponsor 
country hope, therefore, that the 
Tokyo conference will prove a 
success through sufficient dis- 
cussion of problems on the 
agenda. 


> . 

GATT came into being in 1948 
as a multilateral agreement 
among 21 nations of the world 
which hoped to remove tariff 
barriers and other discrimi- 
natory action among them 
through the spirit of mutual 
benefit and cooperation pursu- 
ant to the charter of the Inter- 


national Trade Organization 
(ITO). 
During the subsequent 11 


years, GATT membership in- 


Interior view of a modern Japanese automobile plant. 


Germany, taking part. It now 
embraces almost all trading 
nations of the free world in its 
membership. 

The volume of trade of these 
GATT member nations accounts 
for more than 80 per cent of the 
world’s trade and tariff conces- 
sion has been made for some 
65,000 items of trade goods, or 
more than half the total goods 
traded in the world, in a series 
of four tariff conferences, In 
this respect, it can be said, 
GATT has more than achieved 
its original ‘aim. 

Moreover, it is a well-known 
fact that through revision of 
GATT regulations carried out 
in 1955 in the light of the latest 
international economic develop- 
ment, the authority of the in- 
ternational organization has 
been drastically reinforced. 

It is to be regretted, however, 
that of late a deplorable trend 
toward block economy has crop- 
ped up and imbalance of deve- 
lopment between industrialized 
and less industrialized countries 
of the world has increased. 
Such trends, it is noted, involve 
trade and tariff policies running 
counter to the GATT principle 
of mutual cooperation and non- 
discrimination. 


The semipermanent discrimi- 
natory commercial treatment ac- 
corded Japan under the GATT 
escape clause being a disgrace 
to the GATT spirit, it is earnest- 
ly hoped that such policy will 
be discarded by all countries 
concerned at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

How to harmonize the latest 
trend of world economy toward 
block economy, such as the Eu- 
ropean Common Market, with 
the basic GATT principle and 
to promote world trade further 
is a problem having a grave 
bearing on the raison d'etre of 
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Auto- 
mobile manufacture is now one of Japan's most flourishing 
industries and is making inroads into the overseas market, 


the biggest problem confronting 
GATT. 


Since the days when the ECM 
plan was first conceived, var- 
jous countries outside the pro- 

common market region 
have taken up the plan -for se- 
rious discussion. It has drawn 
serious attention at the GATT 
general meetings during the 
past few years. It will a be 
taken up for debate as one of 
the biggest problems on the 
agenda during the current gen- 
eral meeting. 

We have pointed out on eve 
possible occasion that althoug 
the ECM has good economic 
and political reasons for ex- 
istence, its exclusionist policv 
against countries outside it 
violates the GATT principle and 
hampers development of nor- 
mal trade relations. 

If industries in the ECM re- 
gion join hands and build up 
their competitive power under 
the ECM policy to seek the eco- 
nomic development of the six 
member nations as a single eco- 
nomic unit, Japan’s export to 
the common market afea or 
those bound to it through third 
countries will suffer a serious 
setback. 

An unfavorable influence of 
ECM has already appeared in 
the present trade talks between 
Japan and West Germany, West 
Germany is apparently carry- 
ing on negotiations regarding 
trade between it and Japan as 
a problem common to the six 
ECM member nations. 

Besides ECM, a similar move 
toward block economy which 
has cropped up in Britain and 
other nations as well as in Latin 
America, is feared to exert not 
a little influence on Japan just 
as the totalitarian economic 
system followed in Communist 
nations, 

Taking these problems into 


GATT Committees— Functions 
And Member Countries 


1. Intersessional Committee 


Function: To disctiss emer- 
gency problems which take 
place at the time when the gen- 
eral meeting is not In session, 
examine applications submitted 
under Clause 18 and requests 
for renegotiation needed for re- 
vision of the GATT tariff table 
under Item 4, Clause 28. 

Member Countries: (As of 
1959) Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Do- 
minica, France, Germany, In- 
dia, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Peru, the Union 


| of South Africa, Britain and the 


United States. 


2. Committee One—Expansion 
of Trade 

Function: To study proce- 
dures and rules for negotiations 
on the establishment of a mul- 
tilateral tariff system to meet 
the new situation created by the 
inauguration of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic 
Coordination and the extension 
of the U.S. Mutual Trade Agree- 
ment. 

Member Countries: Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Cambodia, 
Canada, Chile, Cuba, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 


Britain and the United States, . 


3. Committee Two—Expansion 
of Trade 


Function: To discuss with 
GATT member nations on their 
respective agricultural policies 
in an effort to study the influ- 
ence of agricultural protection- 
ist policy of each country to 
the world agricultural trade, 

Member Countries: Australia, 
Austria, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominica, Finland 
France, Germany, Greece, India, 
Italy, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Switzerland, Union of 
South Africa, Britain, the 
United States and Uruguay. 


4. Committee Three—Expan- 
sion of Trade 
Function: To discuss trade 
expansion measures in under- 
developed countries. 
Member Countries: Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 


Cuba, Dominica, France, Ger- 
many, Ghana, Greece, India, 
Indonesia, the Netherlands, 


Pakistan, Peru, Rhodesia, Nya- 
saland, Britain and the United 
States. 


5. Committee of Balance of 
Payments Restrictions 

Function: To discuss on the 
matters of export __restric- 
tions under GATT Clause 12 or 
Item B, Clause 18 with coun- 
tries suffering from unfavorable 
international balance of pay- 
ments and to take proper 
measures. 


Member Countries: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, _Den- 


Britain and the United States. 
6 Panel on Subsidies and 


State Trading Enterprises 


Function: To prepare meas- 
ures, for deliberations on en- 
forcement of the Clause 16 by 
the end of 1959, decide report 
procedures on appropriation of 
subsidies for export goods in 
each member country and on 
situations of export and import 
operations by state trading or- 
ganizations, study reports from 
each country on subsidies, and 
examine reports on products 
to be exported or imported by 
state trading organizations, 


Member Countries: Australia, 


Austria, Denmark, France, 
India, the Netherlands, Britain 
and the United States, 


7. Committee of Experts on 
Antidumping Duties and 
Counterveiling Duties 

Function: To exchange in. 
formation and discuss technicai 
matters on regulations now in 
force in each country concern- 


ing antidumping duties and 
counterveiling duties. 
Member Countries: Australia, 


Austria, Canada, Czechos|o- 
vakia, France, Germany, Japan, 
Norway, Sweden and the Union 
of South Africa. 


Continued on Page 20 


Major GATT Conferences Held in the Past 


1. General Meetings 


Conferences Pe Site 
Ist Feb. 18-March 24, 1948 Havana 
2nd Aug. 16-Sept. 14, 1948 Geneva 
3rd April 10-Aug. 13, 1949 Annecy, France 
4th Feb. 23-April 4, 1950 Geneva 
5th Nov. 2-Dec. 16, 1950 Torquay, Britain 
6th Sept. 17-Oct. 26, 1951 Geneva 
7th Oct. 2-Nov. 10, 1952 Geneva 
8th Sept. 17-Oct. 24, 1953 Geneva 
9th March 7, 1953-Oct. 28, 1954 Geneva 
10th Oct. 27-Dec. 3, 1955 Geneva 
lith Oct. 11-Nov. 17, 1956 Geneva 
12th Oct. 17-Nov. 30, 1957 Geneva 
13th Oct. 16-Nov. 22, 1958 Geneva 
14th May 11-May 30, 1959 Geneva 
2. Tariffs Conferences 
Sites and Names of Period Purposes 
Conferences 

1. Geneva Tariff Apriul 10 Formation of GATT 
Negotiation or the Oct. 30, 1947 clauses 
First Tariff 
Negotiation * 

2. Annecy, France April 9 To discuss entry of 
Annecy Tariff : -Aug. 26, 1949 Denmark, Dominica, 
Negotiation, or ‘ Finland, Greece, | 
2nd General Tariff Haiti, Italy, Nicara- 
Negotiation gua, Swedefi ‘and 


3. Torquay, Britain 
Torquay Tariff 
Negotiation or 
3rd General Tariff 
Negotiation 


4. Geneva, Tariff 
Negotiation for 
Japanese Entry ** 


5. Geneva, 
1956 Geneva Tariff 
Negotiation or 
4th General Tariff 
Negotiation ** 


6. Geneva, 
Tariff Negotiation 
for Temporary 
Entry of Switzer- 


Ja 


May 20 


Sept. 28, 1950 
-April 21, 1951 


Feb. 11, 1955 
June 7, 1955 


n. 18 
-May 28, 1956 


“Nov. 22, 1958 


secession of Liberia. 


To discuss entry of 
Austria, Germany, 
Peru, Turkey, Uru- 
guay, Republic of 
Korea, the Philip- 
pines. 

To discuss entry of 
Japan, which Was ac- 
cepted. 

For tariff reduction of 
participating nations, 


To discuss the tem- 
porary entry of 
Switzerland. 


jiand ** 
7... Geneva, ae |)! To discuss the ques 
Tariff Negotiation © -Dec..30, 1958 tions arising » oe 


on New Brazilian 
Customs Law ** 


the enforcement of 
New Brazilian 
customs law. 


* The conference was attended by Australia, Belgium; 
Brazii, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 


France, India, Luxemburg 


, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 


Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 
Britain, the United States, Communist China (later seced- 
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‘Haberler Report on International Trade 


Tokyo Meet to Examine Work of GATT Committees Formed on Basis of Paper 


A panel of four international. Programing at the Nether- 
ly-known experts in the field lands Institute for Advanced 
of international trade and fi- Mconormic Studies in Rotterdam. 
nance has prepared a compre- Prof. Haberler acted as chair- 
hensive report on the interna- ™an of the panel and their re- 
tional trade situation and pros- port represents the unanimous 
pects and trends in interna- Views of its members. 
tional commodity trade at the The report, released by the 
request of the GATT. GATT Secretariat on Oct. 12 


The 138-page report was sub- /4st year, is prefaced by a fore- 
mitted to the 13th general ses- word by the executive secretary 
sion of the GATT held in Of the GATT, Eric Wyndham 
Geneva in October last year. White, and the terms of refer- 
Taking the group’s recommen. ence fer the panel of experts. 
dations Into consideration,. Chapter 1 constitutes a sum- 
GATT has established special mary of main conclusions which 
committees on agricultural the experts reached in each of 
products, exports promotion the following chapters. 
measures for underdeveloped (Chapter 2 sets out the facts 
countries and other urgent prob- concerning: (1) short-term fluc- 
lems confronting international tuations in the value of world 
trade. trade in primary products, and 

At the current session In To- (2) long-term changes in the 
kyo, the contracting parties of structure of world trade, partic- 
the GATT are scheduled to ex- ularly as they effect commodi- 
amine the results of the work ties and the trade of the non- 
of these committees and dis- industrial countries. 
cuss future policies for further (Chapter 3 comprises an inter- 
expansion of world trade, pretation of past trends, future 

The report entitied “Trends import requirements and pros- 
in International Trade” was pects for exports. 
written by Roberto de Oliveria Chapter 4 deals with the ef- 
Campos, director of the Brazilian fects of policies upon future 
National Bank for Economic prospects, in particular, policies 
Development and concurrently for stabilization and commercial 
Professor of Economics at the policies. Finally the report sets 
University of Brazil; Gottfried out certain conclusions concern- 
Haberler, professor of Econom- ing commercial policies. 
ics at Harvard University; In particular, the following 
James Meade, professor of Polit- nine recommendations for im- 
ical Economy at the University proving the prospects in inter- 
of Cambridge, and Jan Tinber- national trade of the primary 
gen, professor of Development producing countries should be 
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This giant piece of electrical machinery was recently installed by Tokyo Shibaura Electric 


noted: 
(1) the extension of more 
economic aid; 


(2) more adequate domestic 
measures against business re 
cessions; 


(3) the provision of greater 
international liquidity; 


(4) the provision of funds 
for buffer stock action; 


(5) a reduction of certain 
revenue duties in countries con- 
suming tropical foodstuffs and 
beverages: 

(6) a moderation of agricul- 
tural protectionism in Western 
Europe and North America; 

(7) a shift of methods of 
agricultural protection in such 
countries away from price sup- 
port toward deficiency-payment 
system; 

(8) a reduction of protection 
against the import of minerals, 
and 

(9) the avoidance of trade- 
diverting measures in regional 
economic arrangements such as 
the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

The following are the high- 
lights of the report: 


The Facts 


Short-Term Fluctuations 
Fluctuations in the value of 
world trade in primary prod- 
ucts, and therefore the export 
proceeds of the nonindustrial 
countries, taken as a whole, 
mainly reflect changes in prices 
rather than changes ia volume. 
However. the charges in the 


em 
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Co. at the Chiba plant of the Kawasaki Steel Corp. for use in the operation of a roughing 


roll of a 56-inch hot strip mill. 


» foodstuffs, and minerals 


export proceeds that individual commodities, 

countries derive from specific The proceeds of the five coun- 
commodities do vary as a re try groups thus constituted were 
sult of volume as well as pricé in 1955 roughly twice as large 
fluctuations. The 


eral business cycle but also, in- tural raw materials, nearly four 
ter alia, the particular condi- times as large for the export- 
tions of supply prevailing in ers of tropical foodstuffs and 
the exporting country and minerals, and about 12 times 
changes in the competitiveness as large for the countries 
of its production. mainly exporting petroleum. 


Fluctuations in economic acti- In addition to the commodity 
vity in the industrial countries composition of exports, two 
clearly affect the general price other factors have had a signifi- 
movement of primary products cant influence upon export pro- 
taken as a whole. However, ceeds. On the one hand, the 
such general price movements*export earnings of a group of 
are far more uniform in re- “semi-industrialized”. countries 
spect of individual commodities. had between 1928 and 1955 risen 

Since the end of 1955, and only half as fast as those of 
leaving aside the effects of the “other nonindustria)” countries 
Suez crisis, the slowing-down in taken together (by 96 per cent 
economic activity in North as compared with 176 per cent). 
America and Western Europe On the other hand, the export 
has: given rise to an average proceeds of those countries of 
decline in the prices of primary the latter group which trade in 
products which in early 1958 “sheltered” channels had devel- 
reached five per cent. Its im- oped much more favorably than 
pact upon the position of non- those which do not enjoy a priv- 
industrial countries taken as a ileged position in their major 
whole is aggravated by. the export markets. 
simultaneous rise—by about six ince before the war, the 


per cent—in the prices of Manu- yojyme of imports into the non- 
factured goods. industrial countries taken as a 
Long-Term Changes whole has risen more sharply 

In several important respects, than the volume of their exports. 
the general structure of world As the terms of trade of these 
trade had by the middie 1950's countries, though greatly im- 
reverted to that of the late proved since 1937-38, were in 
1920's. 1957 nevertheless at about the 

However, the growth in the same level as in 1928, this diver- 
volume of world exports be- gent movement has been refiect- 
tween 1928 and 1955-57 fell conm- ed in an increasingly adverse 
siderably short of the growth trade balance—in contrast with 
in the world’s commodity pro- their large export surplus be- 


duction. fore “the war. 

Moreover, the commodity However, the petroleum ex- 
composition of exports from porting countries continued in 
nonindustrial countries has postwar years to have a large 


changed profoundly. Whereas.export surplus—amounting in 
petroleum export rose nearly 1957 to one-third of their export 
six-fold in volume between 1928 proceeds. Among other non- 
and 1955, the volume of agricul- industrial countries the trade 
tural raw materials, tropical. deficit exceeded the value of ex- 
was ports by about 10 per cent in 
about 40 per cent higher, while recent years, but rose to 20 per 
nontropical foodstuffs recorded cent in 1957. 
a 15 per cent decline. The nonindustrial countries 
These general tendencies were have also been in deficit on ac- 
partly reinforced by the move- count of their international 
ment of prices which in 1955 transactions in services, both in 
were more than twice as high 1928 and in the 1950's. 
as in 1928 in respect of petro- While the flow of private 
leum, tropical foodstuffs and long-term capital has failed to 
minerals. But for agricultural develop in line with the value 
raw materials and nontropical of world trade, official grants 
foodstuffs, prices were relative- and loans to the nonindustrial 
ly lower, exceeding the 1928 lev- countries have provided in total 
el by about 75 per cent. a substitute for private lending 
Although, with the exception surpassing its previous level. 
of some petroleum exporters, no The gold and foreign ex- 
countries rely exclusively upon change reserves of the nonindus- 
the export of commodities be- trial areas taken as a whole 
longing to only one of these were just about as important 
five categories, an attempt has in 1957 as they were in 1928, 
been made to classify countries both in relation to the value 
according to their main export of the trade of these areas and 


volume as in 1928 for the exporters of | 
changes reflect not only the gen- nontropical foods and agricul- ' 


turers 


in relation to total world re- 
serves. 

While the balance-of-payments 
position of the nonindustrial 
areas taken as a whole is not 
less sound than before the war, 
the regional distribution of the 
balance-of-payments * problems 
may give rise to anxiety. The 
oil exporting countries have ac- 
cumulated gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves at a faster rate 
than most other countries. Also 
they have attracted a darge 
share of the private long-term 
capital flowing to the nonindus- 
trial areas. 

Among the remaining nonin- 
dustrial countries the semi- 
industrialized have had to face 
the greatest difficulties. Their 
reserves have been declining 
both in relative and in absolute 
terms during the postwar years. 
Only a small part of the total 
of official grants and loans has 


been directed toward these 
countries. As importers of pri- 
vate long-term capital they 


maintained their share of the 
late 1920's but were affected by 
the comparatively lower level 
of private foreign lending. 

The position of the other non- 
industrial countries has under- 
gone similar, although less pro- 
nounced changes, but this group 
of countries has been receiving 
by far the largest share of in- 
ternational aid. However, with- 
in these areas the distribution 
of aid has been subject to polit- 
ical as well as economic “con- 
siderations. 


Interpretation 


Both cyclical and _ specific 
fluctuations have contributed to 
recent short-term movements in 
trade in primary products, 

Long-term developments in 
exports of such products are 
partly a consequence of the low 
average income elasticity of de- 


Assembling television sets at the mass-production plant of one of Japan's leading manufac. 


of electrical machInery and appliances, 


mand for these products. Tech- 
nological and structural factors 
such as the development of syn- 
thetic materials and the rela- 
tive decline in the textile in- 
dustries have reinforced this 
tendency, but there have been 
some counteracting develop- 
ments (bauxite, uranium, -petro- 
leum). 

It is impossible, upon the evi- 
dence now available, to con- 
clude whether or not there has 
been an increase in agricultural 
protection in industrial coun- 
tries in recent years. 

Imports of nonindustrial coun- 
tries have developed faster than 
quickly as world trade and in- 
creasingly consist of capital 
goods, 

The terms of trade in the 
postwar period were more favor- 
able to nonindustrial countries 
than. in 1938, but recently turn- 
ed against them, while still on 
a level not far from the 1928 
position. 

The import requirements of 
the nonindustrial countries are 
likely to increase more quickly 
than the rest of the world trade, 
especially if development pro- 
grams are carried out on a scale 
at least sufficient to avoid any 
further widening of the gap be- 
tween incomes in the developed 
and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The exports of the nonindus- 
trial countries are very sensitive 
to internal policies of industrial 
countries, but they may well 
develop less quickly than the 


rest of the world trade. 


It would be unwise to count 
upon any improvement in the 
terms of trade of the nonindus- 
trial countries to raise their 
ability to purchase imports. 


Effect of Policies 


Policies for Stabilization 
The avoidance of business 


cycles and the maintenance of 
a steady rate of domestic growth 
are the most important contrib- 
utions which the highly indus- 
trialized countries can make to 
the stabilization of the markets 
for primary products. 

A basic problem in the highly 
industrialized countries is to 
find ways to prevent inflation 
(particularly of the 
type) so that a high and grow- 
ing level of »roduction and em- 
ployment can be maintained 
without a perpetual inflation of 
prices. 

The less-developed countries 
may be able to make a modest 
contribution to the problem of 
general economic stabilization 
through their own domestic fi- 
nancial policies. 

The last two recessions have 
not in fact caused a loss of 
reserves by the rest of the 
world to the United States. But 
the distribution of reserves 
among the other countries has 
become unbalanced. We think 
that an increase in international 
liquidity is desirable and con- 
sider that something like a 
doubling of the resources and 
drawing rights under the IMF 
would be the best way to bring 
this about. 

Protectionist policies should, 
as far as possible, not be used 
to relieve the domestic and ex- 
ternal pressures which arise 
during a temporary recession. 

National measures designed to 
stabilize agricultural markets 
should, whenever possible, te 
based upon the “buffer-stock” 
principle (of buying into an offi- 
cial stock when the price is low 
and selling when the price is 
high) or upon the “variable 
levy-deficiency-payment” prin- 
ciple (of varying the rate of 
tax or subsidy in respect of the 
product concerned so as to keep 


Continued on Page 16 
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more than half a century. 


HITACHI 


THE STORY BEHIND THE NAME 


Hitachi is a name that has implied dependability for 
It is a name proudly borne | 
‘by massive turbines, generators, transformers, rolling 
stock, civil engineering equipment, scientific instru- 
ments, commercial and household appliances. 
by 25 factories, 4 research laboratories and the skills of 
60,000 employes, it is the name of the mightiest indus- 
trial organization in Japan. . 


i — KVA D. C. Generator instolied at the Ganuwal Electric Powerhouse 


2. STRIPPER CRANE at the Tate Steel Mill in Indic 
3. Diesel-Electric 


Locomotive Exported to Thailand 
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manufacture of Vinylon 
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every day. 
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'§ throughout the world. 


Backed 


Japan 


Tor 
“HITACHY” TOKYO 
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brand rayon yarns fr 
“Claretta” textile is woven. 


The Kurashiki Rayon Company envisages the 
day when the production cost of P.V.A. (Poly- 
vinyl Alcohol) which is the basic material for the | 


greatly increased, When this is realized Vinylon 
cost will be lowered and demand will rise. 


Large export orders for “Manryo” (Kuralon) : 
fishing néts and ropes of all sizes are being filled 


Our products are being used in many new 
ways for clothing material and industrial purposes 
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KURASHIKI RAYON COMPANY... 


a progressive company 


Always producing something new and better! 


SSIS Ss CAh ht ‘be 
~‘ 


\ Japan's best textile machines plus modern 7” 
N facilities of the Kurashiki Rayon Company pro- 


“Three Golden Horses” 
om which the popular 


. Claretta” textiles and “Three Golden 
Horses” yarns are well-known throughout the 
world—especially in Southeast Asian countries. 
Year after year, “Claretta” textiles are being im- 
proved by us in many ways. Never-ending scienti- 
fic research has enabled the Kurashiki Rayon 
Company to become the leading synthetic fiber 
manufacturer in Japan. Vinylon, one of our many ._-*~ 
products possesses many favorable characteristics ‘ 
over other textiles made from natural fiber and’ 
is finding more and more satisfied users. 


is reduced and its output | 
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TOYAMA PLANT: 


plant. 


Polyvinyl alcohol, a basic raw moterial .for 
manufacturing vinylon, is extracted from petroleum in the e 


Established: 1926 


KURASHIKI RAYON CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 

2, Umeda, Kita-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: “KURARAY OSAKA” 
Tokyo Office: 
4, 2-chome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, 

Plants: 

Kurashiki, Okayama, Saijo, Toyama, 

Ozaki and Tamashima. 
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Japan’s Trade Still Expanding 


Foreign Currency Reserve Registers All-Time High This Year 


i 


' By A STAFF WRITER 


According to the latest an- 
nouncement by the Finance 
Ministry, Japan's foreign cur- 
rency reserve as of Sept. 40, 
1958, totaled $1,209 million 
thanks to the excess of receipts 
in the foreign trade balance 
for the past several months. 


This is an increase of $27 
million over the figure at the 
end of August and an all time 
high, exceeding the t record 
of $1,201 million attained last 
July. 

The Finance Ministry said 
that the actual foreign currency 
receipts during September was 
much larger than this as the 
exchange banks were estimated 
to have purchased about $20 
million of foreign currency to 
cope with the recent liberaliza- 
tion of the exchange rate of 
dollars. Therefore, the foreign 
currency exchange accounts of 
September are believed to have 
been in excess of some $40 mil- 
lion. 

This remarkably favorable 
trend is mainly due to two fac- 
tors. First is a sharp rise in 
export of textile goods and light 
industrial products brought 
about by brisk business condi- 
tions in the United States. 
Second is the weak foreign com- 
modity market which held the 
increase total in the import 
value lower than the increase 
in the total import volume. 


Under such favorable condl- 
tions, the Finance Ministry, the 
Ministry of Internatiénal Trade 
and Industry, the Bank of 
Japan and other parties in 
economic circles are highly op- 
timistic of the future of Japan’s 
international trade. 


Recent Export Trade 


The nation’s export has been 
enjoying the most favorable con- 
ditions recently, growing at a 
rate twice as high as the world’s 
trade growth rate during the 
past few years. 


Even in the recession period 
of world trade during the first 
half of last year, Japan’s export 
suffered only a slight retrogres- 


_ Sion and the slump period was 


very brief. When thé world’s 
international trade began to 
rally in the latter half of last 
year, Japan’s export started to 
grow again at a rate twice as 
high as the world average. 

In the first quarter of the cur- 


rent fiscal year exports topped 
the long awaited $800 million 
level reaching $813 million, an 
increase of 20 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last 
year. 


During the five months from 
April to August of this year, 
exports reached $1,290 million. 
an increase of about 20 per cent 
over $1,090 million registered in 
the corresponding period of last 
year. The export volume rose 
sharply from around June, to 
register a monthly export value 
of more than $270 million in 
June, July and August against 
the monthly average of $220 
million last year, 


This sharp increase in total 
import was chiefly brought 
about by advances in machin- 
ery, textile goods and sundries. 
The fact that the world economy 
has been making a remarkable 
improvement since the autumn 
of last. year and that the joint 
efforts by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the industrial circles 
are finally bearing fruit are con- 
sidered as main causes of this 
favorable situation. 


What is more, this prosperity 
is not a temporary but a last- 
ing one, since the world econ- 
omy with the United States as 
its center is entering the so- 
called “1960 boom.” In fact, 
various indices in the United 
States economy have already 
exceeded the peaks marked be- 
fore the recession. Moreover, 
West European countries have 
all come to have production 
capacities comparable with that 
of the U.S. and their economic 
expansion is progressing at a 
steady rate with the start of the 
European Common Market. 

As a result of the recovery in 
business conditions in the ad- 
vanced nations, the underdevel- 
oped countries also have begun 
to show possibilities of econom- 
ic expansion, 

Japanese economy _ started 
picking up since last fall till it 
has reach today nearly the same 
peak attained in the so-called 
“Jimmu business prosperity” of 
1957, 

A part @f this business pros- 
perity is undoubtedly due to 
the rapid growth of domestic 
demand, which has caused ap- 
prehension in certain quarters 
that it might result in the les- 
sening of desire to export. 

However, in view of the ex- 


isting reserve in production 
facilities, it is inconceivable that 
domestic demand of the present 
scale would have any serious 
adverse effect on export. Fur- 
ther efforts must be made to 
promote exports because of the 
tremendous importance export 
has in the economy of Japan. 

An important element in the 
recent growth in export has 
been the strenuous efforts to 
medium and small-sized manu- 
facturers. The majority of sub- 
contractors of textile, sundries 
and machinery, the export 
volume of which has witness- 
ed a marked increase latély, 


are manufacturers of very 
modest scale. Rationalization of 
the production facilities of 


these makers should be carried 
out at an early date, taking ad- 
vantage of the present prosper- 
ous conditions. 
Good Year Expected 

The prospect of this year's 
export is regarded as bright in 
view of the favorable conditions 
already mentioned. 

After last year’s depression, 
textile exports are on an up 
ward trend and further growth 


is expected in the latter half of is 


the year, especially in synthetic 
fibers. 

In the - field of machinery, 
light machines such as radios 
and cameras are expected to 
maintain a rising trend. Ship- 


building which had been a top markets is also needed. 


foreign currency earner some 


years ago, is unlikely to recover port has 


to decrease in export In the 
face of fierce competition in the 
international market. 


There are some goods, notably . 


steel, which are likely to be af- 
fected by the recent big growth 
in domestic demand. 


Thus though there are some 
basic problems still to be solved, 
export as a whole is on a steady 
increase. The most important 
of these problems is Japan's 
need to shift the bulk of her 
export from light to heavy 
heavy industrial products. 


Heavy industrial and, chemical 
products have come to take 4 
big share of exports in the 
advanced Western countries re- 
cently. But the major part of 
Japan’s export is still made up 
of light industrial products. 
Meanwhile, the demand for 
such products is definitely on 
the decrease as underdeveloped 
countries have become more 
and more self-sustaining as re- 
gards light industrial goods. 


Unless some drastic measures 
to shift the emphasis of export 
from light to heavy industrial 
products are taken now, Japan's 
export is doomed to dwindle in 
future. As pointed out by the 
conomic White Paper i d 
this year, a higher degree of 
industrialization and other steps 
must be taken to meet this 
urgent situation. 

A study of Japan’s overseas 
Most 
of the recent increase in ex- 
been witnessed in 


yet from the present worldwide goods shipped to the United 
depression but export of other States, while those to Southeast 


heavy machinery 


including Asian countries and other eco- 


automobiles is expected to rise. nomically underdeveloped coun- 


In the field of machinery, 
light machines such as radios 
and cameras are expec 
maintain a rising trend. 
building, which had been a top 
foreign currency earner some 
years ago, is unlikely to re- 
cover yet from the present 
worldwide depression, but ex- 
port of other heavy machinery 
including automobiles is expect- 
ed to rise. 

Further increases in export 


tries have been on much the 
same level for some time. In 


ted to order to secure further growth, 
Ship remapping of export markets 


should be carried out. 
Recent Import Situation 
While Japan's favorable busi- 


ness conditions since last year- 


end promoted her exports, it 


also resulted in an increase of 
imports. 


The import peak in the 


volume is also expected in ply- “Jimmu business boom” of 1957 


wood, china and 


laquerware Was recorded in the first quar- 


and toys, influenced by con- ter of that year (April—June) 


sumption increases in overseas 
markets. 


million, 


when the total reached $1,279 
This was twice as 


On the other hand, there are Much as the total import of the 
some items, such as chemical same period in 1955. 


fertilizers, which are expected 


After the “Jimmu boom” died 
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down, imports decreased. In 
the first quarter of 1958, the 
import totaled only about 60 
per cent of that of the corre- 
sponding period of the previous 
year. The import in the first 
quarter of the current fiscal 
year has shown some increase, 
reaching 77 per cent of the 1957 


peak, 

The total import between 
April and August of this year 
chalked up $1,150 million, 
which is an increase of $140 
million over the same period 
of last year. 


When seen in terms of the 
import amount index. with the 
import volume of 1957 set at 
100, the May-July period of this 
vear marked 190, only slightly 
less than the 200 level set in 
April and May of 1957, 


A marked increase in import 
of raw materials, notably in 

troleum and mineral ores, 
accounts for the major part of 
the recent rise in import 
volume. 

Monthly import volume since 
January this year is as follows: 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
aa 
1958 . 
Import Compar- 
Amount ison with 
(in$ same month 
million) of last year 
January 241 (—11%) 
February 254 (— 3%) 
March 395 (+ 8%) 
April 299 (+18%) 
May 323 (+22%) 
June 325 (+27%) 
July 314 (+24%) 


While the mining and indus- 
trial output of recent months is 
about 20 per cent over last year’s 
mark, the import volume be- 
tween January and June this 
year is $157 million more than 
that of the corresponding period 
of last year. 


If the import volume con- 
tinues to maintain its present 
level in the remaining months 
of the current fiscal year, the 
total import of the year will 
exceed by far the sum the Gov- 
ernment has foreseen. But as 
the import of raw materiais 
seems to have passed the peak, 
further increase is rather un- 
likely, 


The stock index of raw ma- 
terials rose steadily since Jan- 
vary this year to mark a 16 
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per cent increase in June over 
January. This indicates that 
raw materials were imported 
during these months to supple- 
ment stocks and the fact that 
the stock index of June attain- 
ed the level of the “Jimmu busi- 
ness boom” period shows that 
there is little need for further 
imports for stock increase. 
total import payments 
did not rise as high as the in- 
crease in volume because of the 
lowering of commodity prices 
on the overseas markets. The 
import price index compiled by 
the Bank of Japan with the 
price of 1957 set at 100 showed 
that of August to be 85. Al- 
though this is 0.7 per cent high- 
er than that of the previous 
month, it still is 2.7 per cent 
lower when compared with Au- 
gust last year and 17.5 per cent 
lower than April, 1957. 
Future Outlook 
Thus Japan's foreign trade 
balance has been  consider- 
ably favorable for the past few 
months as the worldwide wave 
of prosperity promoted exports 
and improvement in exchange 
terms checked the rise in ac- 


TRENDS OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AS SEEN 
FROM FOREIGN EXCHANGE BALANCE 
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tual import payment. As of last 
year, the trade balance of the 
current fiscal year is expected 
to result in a surplus of $50 
million per month in the total 


international accounts and 
about $30 million in trade 
alone. 

The foreign currency re- 


serve both in gold and in con- 
vertible currencies at the end 
of September recorded a st- 
war high of $1,209 million. This 
is 26 thmes more than the 
lowest level in recent years re- 
corded in September, 1957. 

The Economic Planning Agen- 
cy’s calculation showed that the 
proper foreign currency reserve 
of Japan at the current fiscal 
year is between $1,140 million 
and $1,250 million when the in- 
crease in the industrial output 
is estimated at 20 per cent over 
the previous year’s level. 

The present foreign currency 
reserve has ‘therefore reached a 
very appropiate level. There is 
no cause of worry regarding the 
reserve as it is expected to 
top the present mark by more 
than $10 million at the end of 
the current fiscal year. 


Liberalization of Trade 


Spurred by the worldwide 
economic recovery and the res- 
toration of currency conver- 
tibility in West Europe, opinion 
is gaining ground in Japan in 
favor of foreign trade liberaliza- 
tion. 


It is true that Japan’s foreign 
exchange positiédn has been 
strengthened to such an extent 
that no serious crisis is likely 
to occur again in this regard. 
But one cannot afford to over- 
look the stern reality of import 
restrictions and other discrim- 
inatory. measures which still 
exist despite the over-all trend 
toward foreign trade liberaliza- 


tion among West European 
countries, 


By far the most notable 
recent developments in inter- 
national economy have been 
the restoration of currency con- 
vertibility in West Europe and 
the inauguration of the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 


In Japanese Government cir- 
cles, there are two schools of 
thought in regard to these 
developments. One school con- 
tends that Japan should take 
this opportunity to liberalize 
its foreign trade while the 
other favors a more cautious 
“wait and see” policy. While 
the divergence of views has not 
been settled completely, the 
Government has adopted a broad 
policy favoring freer trade, 


The two developments are 
bound to exert far-reaching ef- 
fects on international trade as 
a whole. For one _ thing, 
Europe’s volume of trade ac- 
counts for as much as 65 per 
cent of the entire world 
trade amounting to $100,000 
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million while the U.S. is re- 
sponsible for the remaining 34 
or 35 per cent. That is, 
Europe's influence in world 
trade is twice as much as the 
U.S.’s. 

Trade With Europe 


Meanwhile, Japan’s trade with 
Europe amounts to no more 
than $600 million out of its total 
foreign trade amounting to 
$8,000 million inclusive of both 
export and import. 

Moreover, the tariff reduction 
carried out by the European 
Common Market nations” has 
been applied uniformly’ to 
members of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade while 
currency convertibility in West 
Europe had been gradually 
under way in actual practice for 
quite some time. Therefore, 
these two major developments 
are not likely to exert any 
serious effects on Japanese econ- 
omy for the present. 


When the ECM grows into a 
more powerful economic entity 
in the future, hawever, it can 
be expected to encroach on 
Japan’s export market. It must 
be borne in mind that Europe 
has tradé connections with 
every corner of the world, Its 
import-export volume amounts 
to $11,000 million with North 
America, $5,500 million with 
Asia, $4,000 million with the 
Middle and Near East, $5,000 
million with Latin America, 


$8,000 million with Africa and 


$3,000 million with Oceania. 


In the light of this fact, Japan 
cannot afford to remain indif- 
ferent to the future course of 
European economy. The practi- 
cal effects on Japanese trade will 
depend on what Sort of foreign 
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_ Poses Problems for Japan 


trade policy European coun- 

tries will take in the future. 
Economic experts have long 

pointed to the stagnation of 


world economy and placed the @ 


blame for this state of affairs 
on the overproduction of raw 
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materials. Deterioration of inter- @ 


national payment position has 
been shown typically in Asian 
and Latin American countries 
which are the world’s principal 
raw material exporters. ., 

In view of this fact, the opin- 
ion, is gaining ground that 
Japan should henceforth con- 
centrate its efforts on promot- 
ing trade with more wealthy 
countries of the world such as 
the U.S. and West Buropean 
countries. In fact, Japan’s ex- 
port to the U.S. has been boom- 
ing during the past several 
years. 

Trade With U.S. 


Japan’s export to the Ame- 
rican market, however, has been 
limited mainly to light indus- 
try products such as sundries, 
cameras and transistor radios. 
Moreover, the U.S. is now wor- 
ried about the fact that Asian 
countries have come to attain 
an increasing degree of self- 
sufficiency in consumer goods 
supply. In the light of this 
trend, it does not seem to be 
wise to depend solely on labor- 
intensive light industries. 

The alternative would be @ 
switch-over of Japan's trade 
policy in favor of more export 
of heavy and chemical indus- 
try products to the Asian mar- 
ket. At present, however, 
Japan’s heavy and _ chemical 
industries are not equipped 
with sufficient competitive 
strength, Japan can learn much 
from the European countries’ 
example of developing the ex- 
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Textile manufacture still retains its traditionhi position as one of 


SHS os 3 
Japan's most important 


industries. Many of the nation’s leading plants have introduced automation processes, thus 
bringing about considerable savings in production costs, 


One of Japan's biggest foreign 


market first and then 


manufacturing the products to 
meet the cultivated needs. 


During the past six years, 
Japan amassed about $400 mil- 
ifon in foreign exchange and 
$200 million in inventory. Dur- 
ing the same period, Japan’s 
economy developed at the 
average annual growth rate of 
about 7.5 per cent while mining 
and manufacturing production 
has increased by 11 to 12 per 
cent—a fact which goes to show 
that Japanese economy is not 
as weak as popularly ifnagined. 

This record of economic 
growth includes such factors as 
U.S. off-shore procurement total- 
ing $3,500 million and a 17 per 
cent annual increase in export, 
So long as the export trade 
keeps up its pace and the off- 
shore procurement sees no sud- 
den decrease, Japan's balance of 
trade is expected to remain 
favorable. ! 

Such prospects have encourag: 
ed the more optimistic view 
favoring positive foreign trade 
liberalization. One cannot how- 
ever, overlook the fact that the 
concern over international pay- 
ment balance was not the sole 
reason why the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has kept up import 
restrictions. There are other 
considerations, too. 


Major Problems 


Let us survey the major prob- 
lems and contradictions involv- 
ed in the question of trade 
liberalization. In considering 
the merits and demerits of trade 
liberalization, the data available 
as the basis of discussion are 


§ @ limited to the statistics of about 


10 postwar years. These data 
are insufficient for working out 
an accurate economic yardstick, 
all the more because these 10 
postwar years have witnessed 
such emergencies as the Suez 
imbroglio and the Korean War. 

Accordingly, Japanese fiscal 
authorities lack confidence in 
their ability to control economic 
fluctuation with fiscal and bank- 
ing policies and enforce a sound 
and stable economic policy. Nor 
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currency earners in recent years has been the shipbuilding 
industry, which now ranks as the largest in the world. ¢ 


have they arrived at any defi- 
nite conclusion as to what 
should be the most appropriate 
size of Japan's foreign exchange 
reserve. Incidentally, Japan's 
foreign currency reserve recent- 
ly topped the $1,200 million 
mark, 


In prewar days, agriculture 
accounted for 50 per cent of 
Japan's working population 
while the industry’s share was 
16 per cent, By 1955, the agri- 
cultural population had dwindl- 
ed to 41.3 per cent while the 
industrial population increased 
to 17.8 per cent. Last year, the 
figure was 40 per cent (18 mi)- 
lion persons) for agriculture 
and 18-19 per cent for indus 
tries. 


Farming Population 


Still, Japan’s farming popula- 
tion is quite large and this fac- 
tor calls for critical attention 
in relation to Japan’s trade 
with Southeast Asian countries. 
As Southeast Asian countries 
gradually shift to secondary 
(light) industries, their import 
needs for consumer goods are 
bound to dwindle. 


In order to boost Japan's ex- 

rt to these countries, Japan 
must, on the one hand, supply 
them with capital, machinery 
and technology through econom- 
ic cooperation programs and, 
on the other, keep up its im- 
ports of primary products, not- 
ably rice, from them. But 
Japan has a 18 million rice- 
growing agricultural popula- 
tion. Herein lies a big con- 
tradiction. 

One way to soive the dilem- 
ma will be to shift the farming 
population to manufacturing in- 
dustries. But there’s the rub, 
too. In order to hire a man, 
factory facilities must be in- 
creased by an estimated Y¥2 
million ($5,600). If a farming 
population is to be sliced off by 
5 million, the cost of equipment 
needed will amount to a whop- 
ping ¥1,000,000 million, This 
is too much to ask of the Japa- 
nese economy, which develop- 


ed a sudden inflation a few 
years ago with an equipment in- 
vestment of ¥1,500,000 million. 

In short, Japan must carry 
out the big job of changing its 
industrial structure and taking 
care of the huge agricultural 
population before embarking 
on foreign trade liberalization. 

Protection Measures 

Many of Japan’s heavy and 
chemical industries lack suffi- 
cient competitive strength and 
need a certain degree of protec- 
tion. The most convenient 
measures for protection are 
the import quota system and 
high tariffs but some of the 
tariffs cannot be raised under 
GATT restrictions. Moreover, 
high tariffs are liable to impede 
the import of even essential 
goods, hamper modernization of 
production equipment and 
weaken the industry's competi- 
tive strength. This is contra- 
diction No, 2. 

Although liberalization of 
trade and currency has been 
going on in Europe, it applies 
to that region alone. Japan ben- 
efits from this development 
only slightly. Whatever in- 
crease witnessed in Japan's 
trade with Europe in postwar 
years has been the result of 
trade agreements and not of the 
relaxation of trade regulations. 
In fact, Japan’s trade with Eu- 
rope has hit the ceiling since 
last year because negotiations 
for trade agreements have bog- 
ged down. 

By the same token, if trade 
is liberalized’ now, imports from 
less advanced countries may 
see a drastic decline. 

All in all, Japan has now 
reached-a stage where it must 
carry out an agonizing reap- 
praisal of the whole range of 
foreign exchange and foreign 
trade policies for it has become 
evident that a feeble attempt to 
patch up the contradictions in 
foreign trade with merely 
make-shift trade poligies will 
not bring any fundamental so 
lution of the problem, 
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the . producer's. net return 
steady) rather than upon the 
principle of stabilizing domestic 
prices through controlling im- 
ports or exports. 

We endorse the principle that 
international commodity agree- 
ments should allow for equal 
representation of importing and 
exporting countries, though this 
may have made it more difficult 
at times to reach agreement on 
such schemes. 


Commercial Policies 


A number of underdeveloped 
countries are now exporting 
low-priced manufactures, the 
markets for which depend upon 
moderation in industrial protec- 
tionism in the highly industrial- 
ized countries. 

Agricultural protectionism in 
the industrial countries is the 
outcome of a complicated sys- 
tem of agricultural support 
schemes, whose object is stabili- 
zation as well as protection. The 
most satisfactory measure of the 
degree of agricultural protec- 
tionism in such schemes would 
be a comparison between the 
total return actually received by 
the domestic farmer for his pro- 
duction and the return which 
would correspond to the ruling 
world price. We recommend 
that the FAO and the GATT 
should make a joint study of 
the possibility of measuring de- 
grees of agricultural protection- 
ism on these lines. 

A moderation of present high 

levels of agricultural protection 
should be accompanied by meas- 
ures to improve the structure 
of land holdings, to ease the 
process of elimination of un- 
economic forms of production, 
and to find alternative occupa- 
tions for redundant agricultural 
workers. 
. The countries which would 
gain most from a moderation of 
agricultural protectionism’ in 
North America and Western 
Europe would be the outside 
producers of competing temper- 
ate-zone foodstuffs, such as 
cereals, meat, and dairy prod- 
ucts; and most of these coun- 
tries are relatively rich. 

But there are some relatively 
poor countries which export 
such products; and there are 
also some products, such as 
tobecco, cotton, sugar, and oil- 
seeds, whose production is pro- 
tected or export is assisted in 
the highly industrialized coun- 
tries and which are exported 
mainly by the poorer under- 
developed countries. 

In order that agricultural pro- 
tectionism may have the least 
adverse effect upon consumption 
we would recommend, wherever 
possible, a shift away from 
“price-support” toward 
ciency-payments” methods 
agricultural protectionism. 

The level of taxation on the 
main primary yrecuet, such as 
coffee, tea and tobacco, which 
are subject to revenue duties 


of 


in the industrial countries of 
Continental Western Europe ap- 
pears to be sufficiently high to 
act as a majcr restraint on con- 
sumption and import demand, 


A substantia: contribution 
could be made by the industrial 
countries, through the allevia- 
tion of revenue duties, to give 
to nonindustrial areas better ac- 
cess to their markets and there- 
fore assist them in securing 
‘larger export proceeds to finance 
the import requirements of their 
development program, 


Insofar as the European Eco- . 


nomic Community leads to 
higher productivity and real in- 
comes in Europe, it will tend to 
increase the European demand 
for raw materials and food- 
stuffs. There will also be some 
diversion of trade away from 
outside sources to European 
sources. These dangers of trade 
diversion will be the legs, 


(a) the greater the number 
of countries covered by the com- 
mon market, 


(b) the lower is the common 
tariff on goods imported from 
outside, and. “_ 


(c) the greater the range of 
commodities (agricultural as 
well as industrial) opened to 
free trade within Europe, ;, 


Conclusion 


It will be observed that the 
implementation of our recom- 
mendations (Editor’s note—nine 
points already quoted) requires 
action primartliy (and/in some 
cases solely) by the highly in- 
dustrialized countries. We would 
like to stress the fact, even so, 
the great majority of these 
measures would be to the long- 
term interest of the highly in- 
dustrialized countries, as well as 
rh the primary producing coun- 
tries. . 


The highly industrialized 
countries require a steady and 
expanding market for their 
products in the other countries 
of the world, and measures 
which expand and stabilize the 
markets for primary products 


in the Industrialized countries ~* 


will encourage the primary 
producing countries to expand 
their experts of primary prod- 
ucts to, and their imports of 
manufactures from, the highly 
industrialized countries, to the 
general benefit of both groups 
of countries. 


The underdeveloped primary 
producing countries have an in- 
terest in obtaining from the 
highly industrialized countries 
aid and easier access to markets 
for their exports. The highly 
industrialized countries have an 
interest in the effects upon trade 
of these economic development 
policies of the underdeveloped 
primary producing countries, 


The only chance of a success- 
ful outcome is a negotiated set- 
tlement involving a gradual 
shift away from  undesirablé 
policies on both sides. This is 
without question to the long- 
term advantage of both; but it 


“defi- requires on both sides a broad-. 


minded approach as to the ele- 
ments in their total economic 
and financial policies which 
they would be willing to make 
the subject of international dis- 
cussion and nesotiation, 
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MITSUI 


Around the world a name that spells I 


A strong awareness of having played an active role in creating 


the ‘proud tradition of Mitsui integrity, and a quiet pride in seeing 
it perpetuated are shared by the former Mitsui-line firms. These 
independently-established companies are today preserving their 
family identity through adhereNee to the old Mitsui standards a 
of courtesy, efficiency and unfailing reliability. 


« : | | | 
z THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. MITSUI CHEMICAL INDUSTRY : _ MITSUI PETROCHEMICAL 
| ap (MITSUI & CO., LTD.) co., LTD. | INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Shiba Tomura-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE, UREA; 
UREA, MELAMINE AND POLYESTER RESINS 


AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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MITSUI SHIPBUILDING MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. TAISHO MARINE & FIRE INS. TOYO KOATSU INDUSTRIES, INC, 
& ENGINEERING cOo., LTD. iS a ‘ co., LTD. 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo ~« Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Nihonbashi Hongokw-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
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Japanese Trade Trends in Fiscal 1958 


Imports Suffer Big Drop, Exports Show Recovery in Latter 


(From Economic Survey of Japan, 


1958-9, compiled by the Economic 
Planning Agency) 
A great improvement 
Witnessed in Japan's 
national balance of payments 
in fiscal 1958 over the preceding 
year. In fact, it was the first 
time after the war that Japan's 
payments balance indicated 
such a big figure in the Diack. 
Foreign exchange receipts in 
fiscal 1958 totaled $3,574 million 
while payments registered $%',- 
028 million resulting in 4@ favor- 
able balance of ¥546 million, 


The real balante after adjust- 
ments of deferred payments 
showed $578 million In excess 
of receipts. Compared with the 
adverse nominal payments bal- 
ance of $297 million and the 
real balance of $118 million in 
the red witnessed in the preced- 
ing year, a sizable improve- 
ment of $843 million and $696 
million respectively were regis- 
teréd in 1958. 

The following factors were at- 
tributable to the improvement 
of the nation’s international 
payments balance in 1958, 


(1) Constriction of the Scale 
of International Pay- 
ments and the Improve- 
ment In the Balance of 
Payments 


The improvement in the pay- 
ments balance was not brought 
about by the increase in receipts 
but rather because of the dras- 
tie decrease in payments. The 
scale of international payments 
was smaller than 1957. Exports 
dropped by 3 per cent and spe- 
clal procurements by 8 per cent, 
Notwithstanding, the reason 
why the payments balance turn- 
ed favorable was because of the 
drastic 26 per cent decline in im- 
ports compared with the preced- 
ing vear. Because of this de- 
cline in imports, excess receipts 
of $240 million in the trade bal- 
ance alone was witnessed result- 
ing in an improvement of $768 
million from the $528 million in 
excess payments witnessed in 
1957. 


(ii) Commodity and Market- 
Wise Improvement in the 
Trade Balance 


One of the principal factors 
which made the improvement 
in the trade balance possible 
was the drastic decline in the 
import of iron and steel raw 
material. In fact, three-fourth 
of the improvement of the trade 
balance was attributable to the 


was 


interna- 


decrease in such imports. Other 
contributing factors were the 
drop in import prices of textiles 
and the decline in cotton im- 
ports. We might say that the 
improvement in the trade bal- 
ance was due wholly to the de- 
crease in payments for the im- 
port of these two groups of com- 
modities In 1958. 

Hitherto, the only area to 
which Japan exported more 
than she imported was Africa, 
but in 1958, Japan’s exports 
were in excess of imports to 
Asia, Europe and South Amer- 
ica. A considerable decline in 
imports from North America 
Was also witnessed in 1958 al- 
though imports were still in 
excess of exports. 

(ill) Decrease in Special Pro- 
curement Revenue and the 
Increase of Capital Trans- 
actions 

One of the characteristic 
trends of invisible trade was the 
decline of special procurement 
revenue and the increase of 
capital transactions. Special 
procurement revenue diminish- 
ed by $40 million following the 
pattern of the previous year, 
and as a result, the weight of 
revenue from this source in, the 
over-all receipts in the interna- 
tional payments balance has 
gradually fallen down. On the 
other hand, the weight of capital 
transactions has been heighten- 
ed due to the increase in im- 
pact loans and receipts from 
flotation of foreign bonds. 


(iv) ‘Improvements in Terms 
of Trade 


Both export and _ import 
prices declined in 1958 but the 
drop in the latter prices was 
bigger than the former, partic- 
ularly because of the deteriora- 
tion of freight rates. As a re- 
sult, terms of trade improved 
remarkably. 

Reflecting the trends of the 
international payments balance, 
the nation’s foreign exchange 
holdings also witnessed a con- 
siderable increase in 1958. Ja- 
pan was able to recover rela- 
tively quickly from the foreign 
exchange crisis which had been 
the direct factor in the Gov- 
ernment’s implementation of a 
stringent money policy. Ja- 
pan’s foreign exchange holdings 
started to increase from Sep- 
tember, 1957, and in May, 1958, 
they finally reached the level 
just prior to the enforcement 
of the retrenchment policies 


one year before. The nation’s 
foreign exchange reserve con- 
tinued to increase since then 
and finally at the end of fiscal 
1958, it totaled $974 million. 
This was an increase of $345 
million compared with the hold- 
ings at the end of fiscal 1957. 


Imports 


Imports in 1958 totaled $3,019 
million according to customs 
clearance statistics. This was 
a drastic decrease of $1,004 mil- 
lion (25 per cent) compared 
with the previous year. It was 
also a 10 per cent drop com- 
pared with fiscal 1956. 


Imports began to decline con- 
siderably after the Govern- 
ment’s stringent money policy 
was enforced in May, 1957, and 
although the tempo of import 
decrease slackened a bit from 
the beginning of fiscal 1958 to 
the end of December, imports 
again began to increase since 
then and the trend is still con- 
tinuing up to the present. Let 
us study the trend of imports 
during this period. 


The amount of imports dur- 
ing the months of April-June, 
1957 had been a big mdnthly 
average of $426 million, but 
with the enforcement of the 
retrenchment policy, a sudden 
drop was witnessed and from 
the beginning of fiscal 1958 in 
April, imports averaged $150 
million-$190 million a month 
less than the peak months till 
the end of the calendar year. 
This was a level some 40 per 
cent less than that of the peak 
months, 


We might attribute this low 
import level to the fact that the 
imports in the peak months had 
been abnormally high. 


The biggest factor in the de- 
cline of imports, however, as 
we shall see later, was the 
drop in import prices centering 
mainly on such commodity 
groups and mineral, textile raw 
material and metals. Other fac- 
tors Which might be listed are 
the sudden decrease in imports 
of iron and steel semifinished 
material which had been im- 
ported during the peak months, 
the decrease in consumption of 
raw material due to the fall in 
production because of the 
economic recession, the decline 
in inventory investments for 
crude raw material which had 
been actively carried out dur- 


Ing the peak months of imports 
as well as the consumption of 
raw material stockpiles, etc. 
Imports of iron and steel, iron 
and steel raw material and 
textile raw material suffered 
the biggest decline. 


(i) Factors Contributing to 
the Stagnation of Imports in 
the Fecovery Period 


The situation just mentioned 
constitutes a problem only 
when a comparison is made 
with the peak months of the 
previous fiscal year. * Attention 
must be paid to certain factors 
concerning imports during ti 
beginning. of fiscal 1958 up to 
the end of the calendar year. 
As we shall see later in “In- 
dustrial Production and Enter- 
prises,” the nation’s mining and 
manufacturing production saw 
a considerable recovery after 
the bottom months of March 
and April in 1958. Why was it 
then, that imports continued on 
a low level during this period? 

The first reason is because 
of the decline in import prices. 
Import prices continued to drop 
after entering fiscal 1958 and 
the decline in prices from 
January to December, 1958 was 
6.7 per cent. If we should ex- 
clude this decline in import 
prices and consider the trend 
of the indices for the volume 
of imports, the increasing ten- 
dency was not much up to the 
end of the calendar year as a 
whole, but the decreasing ten- 
dency had completely stopped, 
and in regard to the import 
of raw .material alone, a con- 
siderable increase was witness- 
ed from autumn that year. 


The second reason was that 
although industria? production 
as a whole went up consider- 
ably, the production increase 
of industries which relied prin- 
cipally on imported raw mate- 
rial such as iron and steel and 
textile raw material, was not 
as bigtas other industries, re- 
sulting in holding down the in- 
crease in imports. Industrial 
production increased by 7.5 per 
cent during the April-Novew- 
ber period in 1958 but the pro- 
duction of industries depending 
chiefly on imported raw mate- 
rial did not witness any appre- 
ciable increase up to around 
September. The production in- 
crease during: the April-Novem- 
ber period was only 5.5 per 
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cent. In regard to the iron and 
steel industry, production up to 
the first half year of fiscal 1959 
continued on a level 10 per cent 
lower than that of the corre- 
sponding period in the preced- 
ing year. Production by the 
textile industry continued on a 
level of 10 per cent less than 
the previous year for the whole 
of fiscal 1958. Consequently, 
the consumption of raw mate- 
rial which was at its lowest 
in April, did not increase to 
any extent up to around Au- 
gust. These were the factors 
which contributed to the low 
level of imports notwithstand- 
ing the increase in industrial 
production. 

Another reason which might 
be given is the consuming of 
raw material stockpiles by the 
industries. The stockpile of 
crude raw materials in posses- 
sion of the industry as a whole 
did not change much until the 
autumn of 1958 but it started to 
diminish from around October. 
We cannot ignore the fact 
that the consumption of stock- 
piles was also a factor in 
retarding the increase of im- 
ports 

Although imports were 
stagnant during the second and 
third quarter term, they began 
to increase from the end of 
calendar 1958 and on entering 
the last quarter term, imports 
clearly began to increase. The 
decline in import prices had 
also practically stopped by then 
(excepting those for textile 
goods) and production by in- 
dustries depending chiefiy on 
imported raw material paral- 
leled that of the industry as a 
whole from autumn to the end 
of the year, and since the 


consumption of stockpiles had 


also slackened down, imports 
centered on raw material be- 
gan to increase. 


(ii) Big Decline Seen in Im- 
port of Raw Material 


In viewing the imports of 
commodity groups, imports of 
machinery, animal and vege- 
table raw material and phar- 
maceuticals and chemical goods 
were about the same level as 
that of the preceding year. 
However, all other commodity 
groups suffered drastic der 
creases in imports. Iron and 
steel imports witnessed the big- 
gest decline of 90 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year. 
Raw material imports also 
came down drastically. For ex- 
ample, the import of metal ores 
and scrap diminished by 50 per 
cent, while those of textile raw 
material, mineral fuels and non- 
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metallic minerals declined by 20 
to 30 per cent compared with 
1957. However, viewed from 4 
commodity-wise point of view 
there were considerable dif- 
ferences in the trend of import 
of these raw materials. For in- 
stance, the import of fron and 
steel raw material was only 30 
per cent of the level of the 
preceding year but the import 
of petroleum continued to in- 
crease by 65 per cent. Al 
though the import of textile 
raw material dropped  con- 
siderably, we cannot ignore 
that fact that the import prices 
of these raw materials had de- 
clined tremendously. For ex- 
ample, the volume of import of 
raw cotton had declined only 
10 per cent compared with the 
preceding year, but the decrease 
in value was 23 per cent, In 
the case of wool, the volume of 
imports increased by 17 per cent 


but the value came down by 20. 


per cent. The decrease in im- 
port of iron and steel material 
was the biggest factor in the 
over-all decline of the nation’s 
imports in 1958, occupying 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
over-all decrease. This was fol- 
lowed by textile raw material 
which comprised about 20 per 
cent of the over-all decrease in 
imports. Machinery imports 
witnessed a slight increase over 
the previous year. This was 
because of the long period of 
time necessary from the date of 
contract to the time of delivery. 
Another reason was because 
the demand for foreign-made 
machinery is not greatly affect- 
ed by economic fluctuations due 
to the improvements in _ tech- 
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nology and the rationalization 
of industries, 


Exports 

According to customs clear- 
ance statistics, Japan's exports 
in fiscal 1958 totaled $2,895 
million, a decline of $18 million 
or 0.6 per cent compared with 
the previous year. We might 
say that fiscal 1958 was a bad 
year for exports because ex- 
ports in fiscal 1956 increased by 
21.6 per cent while those for 
fiscal 1957 rose by 12.1 per cent. 
However, the fact that Japan's 
exports had declined only 
slightly when world trade had 
decreased appreciably, can be 
taken as a good tendency. 


Exports began to show signs 
of declining from December, 
1957, and deteriorated to the 
lowest level during the April- 
September period in 1958. How- 
ever, they picked up from au- 
tumn and have been on the in- 
crease up to the present. Let 
us study the “trend of exports 
for fiscal 1958. 

(i) Factors Contributing to 
the Stagnation of Exports 
During the First Half-Year 
Period of Fiscal 1958 

The worldwide economic re- 
cession starting from the mid- 
die of 1957 brought about an 
over-all constriction of world 
trade caused by the decline in 
demand. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that the recession 
also affected Japan's export 
trade. Exports began to show 
signs of decreasing since the 
middle of 1957. The economic 
recession in America and Eu- 
rope also affected the exports 
in countries producing raw ma- 
terial in Southeast Asia and 
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Central and South America. On 
the other hand, these underde- 
veloped countries concentrated 
on implementing various eco- 
nomic development plans and 
as a result began to suffer from 
a shortage of foreign exchange 
holdings, forcing them to clamp 
down restrictions on imports. 
Thies came as a big biow to 
Japan because these countries 


had hitherto been important 
export markets. As a result. 
Japan's exports centering on 


textiles to Southeast Asian 
countries began to decline. This 
tehdency continued until the 
middle of 1958 and was the ma- 
jor factor contributing to the 
slackness of Japanese exports. 
Another important factor Was 
the severance of trade relations 
with Communist China and the 
extraordinary infiltration in the 
Southeast Asian market by that 
country. Japan had been ex- 
porting goods worth some $70 
million annually since fiscal 
1956 to Communist China and 
exports had been increasing 
from the end of calendar 1957. 
In fact, just before the rupture 
in trade relations between the 
two countries in April, 1958, 
Japan was exporting a month- 
ly $10 million worth of goods 
to Communist China. Today, 
however, the export level is 
onlv around $200,000 to $300,000 
a month. The disruption of 
trade between the two countries 
has also effected Japan's ex- 
ports to Southeast Asian coun- 
tries because of Communist 
China’s active infiltration in 
that area. The export of Japa- 
nese cotton cloth to Southeast 
Asia has been particularly hard 
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Japanese Trade Trends 


Continued From Page 18 
hit by the Communist Chinese 
economic infiltration in that 
area, Other factors which cast 
a dark shadow over Japanese 
exports were the strong move- 
ments in the United States aim- 
ed at restricting imports of 
Japanese-rmnade products such as 
cotton goods, tuna, plywood and 
certain other sundry goods, as 
well as the big decrease in for- 
eign orders for Japanese ships 
which hitherto occupied a big 
ratio in this country’s exports. 
These unfavorable factors all 
combined in contributing to the 
decrease in Japanese exports 
during the first half year term 
of 1958, 


(ii) Factors Contributing to 
the Gradual Increase of Ex- 

rts During the Last Half Year 

erm 

Japan's exports, however be- 
gan to increase In the last half 
year term particularly during 
the months of October-Decem- 
ber, 1958. The following fac- 
tors were attributed to the re- 
covery of Japanese exports: 
(1) World trade centering on the 
recoyery from the economic re- 
cession by the United States be- 
gan to expand, (2) Canned sal- 
mon exports to Britain saw a 
conspicuous increase due to the 
relaxation of import restrictions 
by that country. (3) Inquiries 
for the purchase of iron and 
steel products were concentrat- 
ed during this period because of 
the increase in overseas demand 
and the drop in steel prices due 
to the economic recession in Ja- 


had been about 10 per cent low- 
er than that of the same period 
in the preceding year but the 
October-December export level 
exceeded that of the like period 
in 1957 by 4.5 per cent. When 
the temporary factors contribut- 
ing to the increase in exports 
disappeared at the start of the 
jast quarter term, iron and steel 
exports again fell off due to the 
rise in domestic demands as 
well as prices. However, exports 
of chemical fertilizer which had 
been at rock bottom level since 
the disruption of trade with 
Communist China, and the ex- 
ports of textiles to Southeast 
Asia which also had been com- 
pletely stagnant, began to show 
signa of recovery during this 
period. Generally speaking, ex- 
canes have been continuing on 
n increase up to the present 
reflecting the worldwide recov- 
ery from the recession. Ex- 
ports In fiscal 1958 have taken 
a trend of inactivity in the first 
half year term and a recover 
in the last half year riod. 
Noteworthy is the fact that in 
the midé&t of the worldwide eco- 
nomic recession, the consumers’ 
demand in advanced countries 
centering on the United States 
was relatively strong. This was 
indeed fortunate for Japan 
which had hitherto provided 
consumer goods of highly com- 
petitive quality to these mar- 
kets, for she was able to in- 
crease her exports of textiles, 
sundries and light machinery. 
We also must not ignore the 
fact that the domestic recession 
in Japan had acted as an incen- 


domestic demand forced the in- 
dustries to turn their eyes to 
markets overseas even if they 
had to reduce the price of their 
products. We may also mention 
that the trend of international 
prices also exerted favorable 
effects on this country’s exports. 
In comparing domestic and in- 
ternational commodity prices in 
fiscal 1958, we find that the 
price of not only textile goods 
which had hitherto been lower 
than their international coun- 
terparts, but also those of heavy 
and chemical industry. products 
had come down nearer to the 
international level. 

Although the prices of Japa- 
nese exports compared favora- 
bly with foreign goods, export 
prices declined because of the 
sluggish international markets 
resulting in the lowering of the 
value of Japanese exports in 
fiscal 1958. The volume of ex- 
ports, however, increased by 5 
per cent over that of fiscal 1957. 

(ili) Conspicuous Increase 
Witnessed in Export of Con- 
sumer Goods to the U.S. 

A considerable increase of 30 
per cent in the export of food- 
stuff and drinks centering on 
the export of canned salmon to 
Britain was witnessed in fiscal 
1958. Exports of metal and 
metallic products also increas- 
ed by 10 per cent during the 
third quarter term due prin- 
cipally to the rise in export o 
iron and steel, shipments of 
which were concentrated in this 
period. A fairly big increase in 
the export of pharmaceuticals 
and chemical products center- 


the other hand, however, e*- 
ports of textile suff 
. big decline chiefly to South- 
ast Asia, while exports of tex- 
tile goods to the U.S. excluding 
cotton and silken fabrics and 
clothing generally declined. 
Ship exports declined by 15 per 
cent but new products such as 
transistor radios and automo 
biles, as well as optical instru- 
ments and sewing machines in- 
creased a bit. However, the 
over-all exports of machinery 
came down by 6 per cent com- 
pared with the preceding year. 
Although exports in 1958 in- 
creased primarily to advanced 
countries centering on the 
United States, the contents of 
the exports, excluding such 
tempora*y increase witnessed 
in the export of iron and steel, 
the majority of other export 
goods were those necessitating 
a high degree of intensive la- 
bor. This is a phenomenon 
which needs serious study in 
view of the world trend in de- 
mand for heavy and chemical 
industrial goods. 


Invisible Trade Balance 


Receipts frem invisible trade 
totaleti $846 million and pay- 
ments amounted to $540 million 
during fiscal 1958. This was an 
increase of $27 million in re 
ceipts and a decline of $48 mil- 
lion in payments respectively 
over the preceding year result- 
ing in an improvement of $75 
million in the balance and an 
excessive receipts of $306 mil- 
lion. However, this favorable 
balance was brought about 
chiefly by capital transactions 
because the balance of normal 
transactions had deteriorated 
due to the decline in special 


actions in invisible trade, re- 
ceipts totaled $718 million while 
payments came up to $470 mil- 
lion. Although both receipts 
and payments were smaller 
than those in the preceding 
year, the decline in special pro- 
curement revenue was consider- 
ably big so the payment bal- 
ance registered $16 million in 
the red. 


Revenue from special pro- 
curements totaled $489 million 
in fiscal 1958 which was a de- 
crease of $40 million compared 
with the previous year. This 
was due largely to the decline 
in receipts from U.S. Forces 
Deposit Account subscription, 
yen sales as well as diminishing 
revenue from ICA purchases. 


Receipts and payments from 
ordinary transactions excluding 
special procurement declined 
but the drop in payments was 
much more than the decrease 
in receipts so the payment bal- 
ance registered some $20 mil- 
lion in the black. The biggest 
weight in revenue from ordi- 
nary transactions was occupied 
by receipts from — transporta- 
tion. The balance of payments 
in transportation in the preced- 
ing year was a big red figure 
of $154 million which occupied 
more than one-half of the un- 
favorable balance in the over- 
all ordinary transactions, but 
revenue from transportation in 
fiscal 1958 indicated a $50 mil- 
lion improvement due chiefly 
to the drop in maritime freight 
rates as well as the increase in 
loadings by Japanese ships. For 
example, the loading rate of 
Japanese ships reached more 
than 50 per cent in fiscal 1958 
which was a new postwar rec- 
ord. This was due to active 
policies taken to reinforce ocean 
going ships as well as the de- 
cline in imports resulting in 


port goods reached their peak 
in May, 19657 and then began to 
drop suddenly continuing on a 
downward trend throughout the 
year. This was attributabie 
mainiy to the big decline in 
maritime freight rates. Practi- 
cally all the prices of import 
goods went down, particulariyv 
those of minerals and metals. 
This trend continued through- 
out the first part of fiscal 1958, 
but after the first half year 
term, prices generally started to 
recover as the world’s econom- 
ic situation improved and the 
Japanese economy also showed 
signs of recovery. There were 
even goods which tended to rise. 
However, the price of textile 
goods alone-continued to de- 
cline resulting in an over-all 
drop of 8 per cent In the im- 
port price index for fiscal 1958. 
The average import price index 
for fiscal 1958 was 12.8 per cent 
lower than that of the previous 
year. 

Meanwhile, export prices also 
saw a considerable decline in 
fiscal 1957, but the decline was 
arrested to a certain degree re- 
sulting in a drop of only 3.2 
per cent for the year. The ex- 
port price of metals and metal- 
lic products witnessed the most 
conspicuous fall. Textile goods 
also continued to drop from 
1957 to the autumn of 1958. Ex- 
cept for these .two commodity 
groups, no significant decline 
in export prices of other goods 
was witnessed. There were some 
goods which did not even fall. 
Generally speaking, export 
prices seemed to reach bottom 
level the end of calendar 1958. 


Becausg the decline in export 
price index was. considerably 
smaller than that of imports, 
the pure trade terms index ob- 
tained by dividing the export 


Trend in Trade Prices 
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previously. However, a diver- economy though they were pas- 


gence in the fluctuation ratio 
between the two indices was 
witnessed around 1957 and this 
was considerably larger in the 
case of imports. On reviewing 
the trends in 1955, the decline 
in the unit value index was con- 
siderably larger than that of 
the commodity price index. 


The reasons for the drastic 
drop in the unit value index 
were because of the changes in 
the structure of goods and the 
effects of the reduction of cost 
prices due to the shifts in im- 
port markets and the actual im- 
in trade 


sive and indirect, 

The general tendency in the 
world today is for liberalization 
of currency and trade. Japan's 
trade will have to Inevitably 
follow this same direction in 
the future so we must be pre- 
pared to be exposed to the 
rough waves of international 
competition. When we consjder 
these points, we arrive at a con- 
clusion that it is necessary for 
Japan to further strengthen the 
favorable position this country 
occupies In international trade 
and utilize the drop in the rel- 


pan. The export level during tive for more Japanese exports. ing on fertilizer as well as sun- »...urement revenue. rice index with the import provement witnessed : 
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Drastic Measures Urged to Liberalize Japan Trade 


Local Businessmen and Economists Fear Japan Will Become ‘Orphan’ in World Economy 


By MITSURUT YAMAMOTO 


An influential member of an 
economic organization who had 
made a first hand observation 
of the developing European 
Common Market during his re- 
cent European trip said that 
unless Japan takes drastic steps 
to adapt herself to the current 
‘world trend toward the liberal- 
ization of trade, she would be- 
come an “orphan” in the world 
economy. 


This is not a lone cry. A 
great number of businessmen, 
economists and Government of- 
ficlals. have come to realize the 
urgent need for trade liberal- 
ization. 

On Oct. 7, the IMF Board of 
Directors meeting declared that 
Italy was no longer justified to 
continue her import restrictions 
on the ground of maintaining 
her international trade balance. 

This verdict, handed two 
years after West Germany was 
given a similar decision, was 
received by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment officials as if it was 
their own affair. 

The foreign currency reserve 
of Italy totaled $2,700 million 
at the end of last June. It is 
recollected that in 1957 when 
Italy's import totaled $3,200 
million and her foreign curren- 
cy reserve reached $1,500 mil- 
lion, IMF advised the Italian 
Government to take steps to- 
ward the liberalization of. her 
trade, 

Italy is expected to ask ap- 
proval at the coming GATT 
meeting in Tokyo for her import 
restriction on grounds other 
than that of keeping her trade 
balance, such as protection of 
domestic farm product*. This 
issue will be one of the most 
important subjects at the meet- 
ing. 


Today’ s Italy is tomorrow's 


Japan. 

When European countries re- 
covered the convertibility of 
currency as regards the non- 
residential account last yearend, 
there were two opposing views 
concerning the trade liberaliza- 
tion in Japan. One foresaw 
liberalization of trade to cope 
with the recovery of the cur- 
rency convertibility while the 
other asserted that considerable 
restrictions will be necessitated 
by the new measure for keeping 
the currency value stable. 

Those who took the latter 
view even warned that if Japan 
danced to the agreeable tune of 


trade liberalization, she would 
suffer a serious setback. 
Urgent Need 


The actual world trend there- 
after disproved such conception. 
‘None of countries who re- 
covered the convertibility of 
currency so far tightened trade 
restrictions after taking the new 
measure. Some are maintaining 
the previous level of import re- 
strictions while the others have 
relaxed them to some extent, 
Belapging to the latter category 
is Britain who somewhat eased 
her discriminative import re- 
strictions previously enforced 
on dollar commodities. 


Another such country is 
West Germany. At the last 
GATT meeting, West Germany’s 
import liberalization plan was 
approved removing all import 
limits except those on a few 
items of farm products and cer- 
tain industrial goods. 

This rapid world trend to 
ward trade liberalization has 
caused worry among Japanese 
leaders that unless some appro- 
priate measures are taken im- 
mediately, Japan will be left 
behind in the world trade to- 
gether with less advanced na- 
tions and will be left out of the 


profits which the new world 
economic trend would bring 
about, 


It is the recognition of this 
urgent situation that caused the 
Japanese Government to take 
more constructive efforts than 
ever before in _ publicizing 
Japan’s willingness to liberalize 
her trade coinciding with the 
opening of GATT and IMF 
meetings. 


At the last IMF assembly in 
Washington, U.S. Secretary of 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson 
urged West European countries 
and Japan to remove discrimi- 
native restrictions on dollar 
goods and share to a larger ex- 
tent in aiding the underdevelop- 
ed nations, 


In order to demand a major 
say and a larger share in the 
world economy as an industrial 
nation comparable with Western 
countries, Japan must adapt 
herself to the trade liberaliza- 
tion trend of the world, Le., to 
buy more as Well as to sell more. 

Nobody can demand others to 
open their doors while keeping 
his door shut. 


It stands to reason that Japan 
must first relax her import re- 
strictions before she can accuse 
justifiably the exclusiveness that 
may appear in the future Eu- 
ropean Common Market. 

External reasons are not the 
only factors that demand liber- 
alization of Japan’s trade. 


Positive Factor 


As a more positive factor, it 
is emphasized that removal of 
import restrictions will improve 
and strengthen the constitution 
of Japanese industry which so 
far has been kept from being 
exposed to the fierce interna- 
tional competition by tne Gov- 
ernment’'s trade policy. 

Advocates of' this view admit 


that this step may cause casual- 
ties among the weaker portion 
of Japanese industry. These vic- 
tims would need special relief 
measures of the Government, 
they assert, but do not warrant 
retightening of import restric- 
tions, because only through 
surviving the international com- 
petition can Japan really streng- 
then her industry. 

There is a wide gap in present 
conditions as regards liberaliza- 
tion of trade between Japan and 
Western countries. 


While the OEEC liberaliza- 
tion rate of main European 
states has already reached 


90 per cent, the liberalization 
rate (the ratio of budget for 
automatic approval system to 
the total budget) in Japan's 
foreign currency budget for the 
latter half of the current fiscal 
vear (Oct. 1959—March, 1960), 
which was labeled the first step 
toward the trade liberalization, 
is slightly more than 31 per 
cent, lower than 33 per cent in 
the first half of the year. 


Yen Exchange 


This is mainly because the 
foreign currency budget has the 
additional roles of keeping an 
export-import balance with 
each nation, protecting .the 
domestic industry and prevent- 


ing over-competition among 
domestic enterprises, which 
should be taken care of by 
separate trade policies. Under 
these circumstances, removal 


of import restrictions ‘will un- 
doubtedly deal a big blow to 
the industry of Japan, and, 
therefore, the industrial circles 
would naturally oppose any 
such policy. . 
On the other hand, even if 
Japan attempts immediately to 
recover the convertibility of 
yen as regards nonresidential 
accounts, there is no “yen ex- 


change,” a prerequisite for re- 
covery of yen convertibility, es- 
tablished today. 

The Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol of Japan currently pro- 
hibits use of yen in interna- 
tional trade. The removal of 
this prohibition would not im- 
mediately result in wide use of 
yen in international dealings. 
But the revival of yen exchange 
to give convertibility to yen as 
regards nonresidential accounts 
will be necessary as the first 
step toward the normalization 
of Japan’s foreign exchange pol- 
icv. 

‘The Issue of trade liberaliza- 
tion in many phases touches 
the basis of Japan’s industrial 
policy. 

For example, import of sugar 
is strictly controlled today to 
protect the high cost beet sugar 
which is domestically produced. 
This import restriction could 
not be lifted unless the tradi- 
tional farming protective policy 
of this country be thoroughly 
revised. 

At present, the Agriculture 
Forestry Ministry is aiding the 
beet sugar industry under a 10- 
vear-plan aimed at supplying 
one half of the total sugar de- 
mand in Japan of 1,520,000 tons 
by the domestic beet sugar at 
the end of the 10th year. Under 
this long-range program of the 
ministry, import of sugar is 
tightly restricted both in quan- 
tity and in price. 

The minimum profitable beet 
sugar price at present is ¥72.84 
of which ¥12.60 is consumption 
tax. It is for this reason that the 
import quantity of sugar is con- 
trolled in order not to lower 
the price below the “appropriate 


level” which is roughly Y73. 
New Measures 
Likewise, complex internal 


situations of Japanese industry 


— 


Subjects on Agenda of GATT Conference 


Continued From Page 13 


parties anticipated the forma- 
tion of such, a large-scale or- 
ganization as the European Eco- 
nomic Community. How to ad- 
just this reality with liberaliz- 
ed trade, the ultimate goal of 
the GATT, is an important prob- 
lem facing world trade. 


General Topics 


Following the ministerial con- 
ference, the general donference 
and committee meetings are to 
be held. Trade experts will at- 
tend these meetings for a shop 
talk on various problems. 

Firstly, in conjunction with 
development of international 
trade, Committee One (Expan- 
sion of Trade) will discuss the 
possible determination of pro- 
cedures and methods for con- 
ducting tariff negotiations with 
the European Economic Com- 
munity, the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand 
and others. 

Tariff negotiations With the 
European Economic Communi- 
ty will be started in September 
of next year. The community 
will negotiate on behalf of its 
six member nations. The ex- 
ternal customs duties of the 
community are based, in prin- 
ciple, on the arithmetic mean of 


the six member nations’ duties. . 


Duties to be discussed in the 
coming negotiations cover a 
very wide field of items. 

So far as Japan is coneerned, 
the discussions by this cormmit- 
tee are of great significance, 
since the debates are expected 
to reflect the attitude to be 
taken in future tariff negotia- 
tions with Japan by the com- 
munity’s six member nations, 
four of which invoke Article 
35 of the GATT with respect to 
imports from Japan, the re- 
mainder maintaining normal 
GATT relationships with Japan. 

Tariff negotiations with the 
U.S., Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and others are sched- 
uled to get under way on Jan. 
1, 1960, These nations occupy a 
major position in world trade 
and are in close relationship 
with Japan. The procedures 
and methods for conducting 
tariff negotiations, to be dis- 
cussed at the coming committee 


meetings, deserve close atten- 
tion as a “preliminary” for the 
forthcoming tariff negotiations. 

Secondly, the protectionist 
agricultural policies of the 
member nations are to be dis- 
cussed by Committee Two (Ex- 
pansion of Trade). 

This committee is due to take 
up the problem of relaxing the 
agricultural protection policy of 
the advanced industrial nations 
to promote the economic de- 
velopment of the producer na- 
tions of primary industry prod- 
ucts. Japan’s agricultural pro- 
tection policy is expected to be 
examined in January of next 
year. In this connection, the 
decisions at this GATT session 
are important. 


Committee Three (Expansion 
of Trade) is expected to discuss 
measures to increase the export 
of special products by less de- 
veloped countries. 

For the economic develop- 
ment of less developed coun- 
tries, a commodity-by-commodi- 
ty study will be undertaken to 
develop a stable and expanding 
market for indigenous products 
of those underdeveloped nations. 
The findings of the study will 
be reported Japan is greatly 
interested in the findings, since 
many of its trading partners 
are underdeveloped nations. 

At the l4th session of the 
GATT contracting parties, a 
decision. was reached on the 
abolition of West Germany's 
import restrictions. A report 
is to be made by Germany with 
respect to progress in the im- 
plementation of the decision. 

The Committee on Balance of 
Payments Restrictions is sched- 
uled to report to the coming 
conference on the import curbs 
placed by the countries concern- 
ed for their balance of pay- 
ments reasons. 


Escape Clause 


Another major subject for dis- 
cussion will be invoking by 
some countries of the GATT’s 
Article 35 with regard to im- 
ports from Japan, which still 
remains a most important prob- 
lem for this country. 

At every recent GATT ses- 
sion, Japan has called upon the 
14 countries concerned to stop 


invoking the escape clause by 
pointing out that such proced- 
ure is against the spirit of the 
i1ATT, which is based on the 
principle of nondiscrimination 
in trade practices. 


The 14 countries in question 
are: the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand. the Union 
of South Africa, Rhodesia-Ny- 
asaland, Ghana, Malaya, France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, the Ne- 
therlands, Austria, Cuba and 
Haiti. 


Another subject of discussion 
is expected to be the question 
of disposing of surplus agri- 
cultural products. GATT, in its 
resolution adopted in 1955, au- 
thorizes its members to sell or 
give farm products to other 
countries on the condition that 
the supplier will consult the 
countries concerned on how to 
avoid confusion in the world 
market and to avoid dealing a 
blow to its competitors. 


Based on this resolution, the 

United States, has to date dis- 
posed of its surplus agricul- 
tural produce, making an annu- 
al report to GATT general meet- 
ings. 
Although this problem has al- 
most nothing to do directly 
with Japan, the resolution has 
been the target of bitter criti- 
cisms by major exporters of 
farm products, such as Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the Netherlands 
and Denmark. These powers 
complain that disposition of 
farm products hampers the de- 
velopment of normal trade. 

The next question involved, 
concerns Government subsidies 
for export of processed goods. 
The export subsidy system was 
to have been abolished on Jan. 
1, 1958. But, as conditions are 
not yet ripe for its abolishment, 
GATT members have concluded 
an agreement that they may 
continue to grant such subsidies 
till the end of this vear, but 
within a framework not exceed- 
ing the level registered as of 
Jan. 1, 1955. 

So the coming general meet- 
ing will have to decide whether 
to do away with the subsidy 
system or to extend the period 
for its enforcement. 

The Japanese Government 


has not provided subsidies for 
export of such secondary prod- 
ucts, but its stand has been 
in favor of maintenance of the 
status quo as regards the ex- 
port subsidy system. 

The definition of what the 
place of origin is will also give 
rise to controversy at the com- 
ing meeting. 

On what basis the place of 
origin for export goods should 
be determined was on the 
agenda of the GATT conference 
in 1955, but the discussions 
ended inconclusively, And thence 
no progress has been made to- 
ward its solution. This problem 
is scheduled to be taken up at 
the Tokyo meeting in accord- 
ance with the decision reached 
at the 13th meeting last fall. 

However; discussions on the 
matter are likely to grow stor- 
my as in the past, as it involves 
coordination ‘of the different 
standards set by member na- 
tions. 

Membership Issue 


The general meeting is also 
slated to debate whether or not 
to admit Poland, Tunisia and 
Guinea into the GATT. The de- 
cision to this effect was reached 
at a meeting of the Working 
Party for the Accessicn of Po- 
land to the GATT. This group 
was established at the previous 
14th general meeting to discuss 
exclusively Poland's application 
for GATT membership. 

Having concluded ~ treaty of 
commerce with Poland, Japan 
takes a sympathetic stand to- 
ward the applicant. 

Meanwhile, Tunisia, who be- 
came independent from France 
in 1957, is allowed to form vir- 
tual GATT relations with mem- 
bers of the agreement, but the 
period for this arrangement is 
expected jp expire two weeks 
after the coming general ses- 
sion (Nov. 9). This makes it 
necessary for Tunisia to have 
the period for GATT applica- 
tion extended, unless’ that 
country is admitted into GATT 
by the expiration date. 

Other Subjects 

1. Research Plan: GATT pro- 
vides recipients of scholarships 
of the U.N, Technical Coopera- 
tion Bureau with opportunities 
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to study trade and customs af- 
fairs. A report on progress in 
this study plan is annually 
made to a GATT general meet- 
ing and delegates of the GATT 
members state their *#pinions 
on the research plans for schol- 
arship recipients. 

2. Fiscal Report and Treat- 
ment of Personnel: Reports and 
studies are scheduled of the 
GATT account settled for fiscal 
1958, budgetary spendings for 
fiscal 1959, a budget plan for 
fiscal 1960 and flay for person- 
nel at the GATT secretariat. 


3. Election of Members of 
Inter-Sessional Committee: Mem- 
bers of the Inter-Sessional Com- 
mittee are elected annually at 
a GATT general meeting. This 
committee is designed to handle 
important issues that arise 
when GATT is not in session. 

4. Election of Chairman 
and Vice Chairmen: The chair- 
man and vice chairmen of 
GATT are annually elected at a 
autumn general session. Fer- 
nando Garcia Oldini of Chile is 
now acting as chairman and 
John Crawford of Australia and 
Guiseppe Ferlesch of Italy, as 
Vice Chairmen. 

5. Formulation of Confer- 
ence Plans for 1960: The forth- 
coming general meeting is 
scheduled to map out plans on 
the dates and places for com- 
mittee working party and spe- 
cialists group and other neces- 
sary meetings to be held before 
the general session next fall. 


result in tightening of import 
restrictions on cotton, wool, 


scrap iron, automobiles, soy 
beans, cowhide, etc. 
Therefore, some new mea- 


sures to take care of the trou- 
bles in various industries which 
thus far had been disposed of by 
import control must be adopted 
to enable enforcement of the 
liberalization of trade. 


One of the measures consider- 
ed necessary is the further re- 
laxing of the Monopoly Pro- 
hibition Law which would 
result in voluntary control with- 
in each industry. For example, 
excessive expansion of indus- 
trial facilities has so far been 
controlled through the restric- 
tion on the raw materials im- 
port allocation. When the for- 
eign currency allocation was 
totally removed, the “order of 
the industry” would not be 
maintained unless control 
through the cartel is allowed. 

Since the argument of the 
powerful party always is the 
right one in economy, it will 
be only natural that the more 
powerful parties will gain more 
profit in domestic competition 
as well as in the international 
race, taking advantage of the 
strong world current ‘toward 
liberalization of trade. 

Therefore, the issue of trade 
liberalization is as much a do- 
mestic industrial problem as it 
is an international trade issue. 

Many a business leader says 
in a bitter tone: 


“The liberalization of trade 
for European countries was a 
natural consequence of a series 
of policies which had been taken 
at an earlier stage. The Japa- 
nese Government, on the other 
hand, has had no firm basic pol- 
icv which could have effective- 
ly dealt with any change in the 
international situation.” 

For Japan, the trade liberal- 
ization is not a consequence. It 
is the long delayed beginning. 


Committees 


Continued From Page 14 


8 Committee on Commodi- 
ties Problems 
Function: to study related 


documents for deliberations on 


commodities problems at the 
general meeting. 
Member Nations: Australia, 


Belgium, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Malaya, France, Germany, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, New Zealand, 


Pakistan, Peru, Turkey, the 
United States, Britain and 
Uruguay. 


9%. Working Party for the Ac- 
cession of Poland to GATT 
Function: To study rules for 
the cooperation of Poland to 
the GATT and report the re- 
sults to the 15th general meet- 
ing. 

Member Countries: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cana- 
da, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Indonesia, Italy, 
Sweden, Britain and the United 
States. 

10. Panel on Restrictive Bus- 
iness Practices 

Function: To study transac- 
tions on restrictive business 
practices to be handled by the 
GATT and report the results 
to the 1960's general meeting. 

Member Countries: Austria, 
Canada, Denmark, Germany, 
France, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Britain, and the United States. 
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SHOWMEX 
MAGNET WIRE 
c SHOWPRENE CABLE 


ANDY CABLES 
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at 


Products: All kinds of electric wires and cables 


SHOWA ELECTRIC 


T 


a 


WIRE & CABLE CO., LTD. 


FOREIGN TRADE SECTION: 
Tokyo Kaijo Shinkan (7th Floor) No. 6-1, Marunouchi, 


l-chome, Chi 
Cable: 


yodo-ku, Tokyo, Japon 
“SWCC TOKYO” 


Denmark, | 


Soaking pit of a blooming mill operated by a big Japanese iron 


and steel manufacturer. 


The Japanese iron-steel industry boasts 


a high degree of modernization in its facilities and equipment. 


Significance 


Continued From Page 14 


Economic Organizations (Keli- 
danren), one of Japan's four 
major economic bodies, has set 
up a special committee to study 
the moves of ECM and map out 
measures to counter them. 


Japan has appealed from time 
to time for early abrogation of 
discriminatory treatment  ac- 
corded by various countries 
under GATT’s escape clause. 

As has been frequentiv point- 
ed out, the factor behind such 
an attitude toward Japan is con- 
tinuous distrust of Japan's for- 
eign trade practices. Statistics 
show, however, that Japan no 
more resorts to dumping or 
other unfair practices which 
once incurred scathing criticism 
against this country. 5 

Prices of Japanése export 
goods are settling gradually on 


internationally acceptable levels 
because of the latest improve- 
ment of productivity and 
streamlining of business, 
Fourteen countries presently 
invoke the GATT escape clause 


against Japan. It is feared, 
however, that more countries, 
such as Nigéria, which will 


shortly gain independence, Laos, 
Cambodia, Tunisia and Gitnea, 
will resort to similar “a@lon 
against this country, following 
the example of Britain, their 
former ruler country. 

Japan should work hard at 
the coming GATT general meet- 
ing in Tokyo to make these 
countries understand the actual! 
conditions in Japan and stop 
invoking the escape clause 
against this country. Japan 
should make maximum efforts 
toward that end at the coming 
parley. 
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Custody and Management of Real 
Estate . . . Planning and 
Supervision of Construction Work 


begets ene pra rns 
Per sneer agen se 


tise 3 vide: 
= 

i= OWNER OF THE FOLLOWING BUILDINGS: 

= Marunouchi Building, New Marunouchi Building, 
} = Tokyo Building, Eiraku Building, Mitsubishi Main 

SS Building, Yaesu Building, Ohtemachi Building, 

== New Ohtemachi Building, etc. 

= 

= MITSUBISHI ESTATE CO., LTD. 
:= President: Takejiro Watanabe 

— Sth fl., Marunouchi Bldg., 2-1, 2-chome, 

= Marunouchi, Tokyo 4 
ce Tel: Wadakura (20) 1261 
:3W 


~ Cable: 
Tel: 23-0271, 4161 
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